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CHAPTER I.—A NIGHTINGALE, 


Ir any man came to me, and 
said, ‘You are going to tell your 
tale, good sir, without knowing 
how to handle it,” I should look 
at him first with some surprise, 
and anger at his impertinence, 
yet in a very few minutes, unless 
he wanted to argue about it, prob- 
ably he would have my confession, 
and a prayer for his assistance. 
For every one knows how to do 
a thing, much better than the one 
who does it. 

In spite of all that, I will de- 
clare in a truthful manner un- 
abashed, whatever I know con- 
cerning the strange affairs which 
have befallen me; and perhaps if 
you care to look into them, you 
will admit that even now, when 
the world supposes itself to be in 
a state of proud civilisation, there 


are things to be found near its 
centre of perfection which are not 
quite up to the standard of the 
Lord. 

Towards the middle of the month 
of May, in a year which I never 
shall forget, I happened to be 
riding home from Guildford in 
the county of Surrey, after a long 
but vain attempt to do a little 
business for my father. For we 
were not, as we used to be, people 
of wealth and large estates, and 
such as the world looks up to ; but 
sadly reduced, and crippled, and 
hard-pushed to make a living. 
And the burden of this task had 
fallen most heavily upon me, be- 
cause I was the only son at home, 
and my father’s mind was much 
too large to be cramped with petty 
troubles. So that when he had 
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been deprived of nine-tenths of 
his property, and could not pro- 
cure any tenants for the rest, it 
became my duty to work the best 
of the land that still remained, and 
make both ends meet, if possible. 

To a young man this was no 
great hardship, unless he were 
spoiled for country life by ambi- 
tion, or sloth, or luxury; and it 
seemed to me at first a welcome 
change, to be recalled from Oxford 
and from Lincoln’s Inn, and set 
to watch the earth and sky, in- 
stead of ink and paper. And 
although there were storms and 
swamps of loss and disaster, to 
cross continually, I was always 
at the point of getting on, if only 
there came just a little turn of 
luck. But that which seemed to 
baffle mainly my most choice en- 
deavours, was that when I had 
done good work, and made good 
staple—as it seemed to me—never 
a man to whom I showed it (at 
the most reasonable figure) would 
stop to look at it for a moment in 
a reasonable spirit ; because, what- 
ever I had to offer was, by strange 
coincidence, the very thing my 
fellow-creatures happened not to 
want just then. 

What had I done, this very day, 
but carried into Guildford market, 
more than twelve miles from our 
home, samples of as fair, and fat, 
and thoroughly solid grain, as ever 
was grown to be ground in Eng- 
land? And what had the dealers 
said tome? “Tut, tut! what call 
you that? Not so bad for an 
amateur. Try again, sir, try again. 
Sir Harold must grow it cheaper.” 
And they made me not a single 
offer, such as I could think of 
twice; while the farmers looked 
askance, and smiled very kindly 
and respectfully, yet as if I had 
no business there, and must soon 
discover my sad mistake. 

“ Never mind what they think,” 


I exclaimed to myself, “or how 
they laugh at all I can do. Wait 
a bit, wait a bit, my friends. We 
are not come to the bottom of 
the basket yet. Hold up, ancient 
Joseph.” 

Ancient Joseph was the only 
horse now remaining with us, who 
could get along at all, without a 
plough or waggon at his heels or 
tail. Like us, he had seen better 
days ; and like us he did not dwell 
upon them. Faithful, generous, 
and conscientious, he kept up to 
his own standard still, and insisted 
upon his twelve miles an hour, 
whenever his head was homeward. 
It was in that pleasant direction 
now ; and much as I longed fora 
gentle glide of the soft May breeze 
around me, and a leisurely gaze 
at the love of the year, now telling 
its tale in the valleys, that old 
fellow (sniffing his oats leagues 
away) cared for nothing but a 
quick stroke towards them. Much 
as I wanted to think about the 
money that I ought to have got, 
but couldn’t, this horse between 
my legs was so full of what he 
meant to be filled with, that I was 
compelled to attend to his mood, 
instead of giving rein to my own; 
lest haply a ditch should be our 
conclusion. 

Without any heed we scoured 
past the loveliest views in Eng- 
land, as people in a train are forced 
to do; till Old Joe’s wind became 
a gale, more adverse now than 
favourable. His four legs, which 
had been going like two, began to 
go like a figure of four, and he 
gave me to understand through 
the flaps of leather, that his heart 
was repentant of having its own 
way. On the ridge of the hills at 
the four cross-roads, I allowed him 
therefore a welcome rest, having 
the worst of the road before us, 
and the shadows growing deeper. 

Perhaps I had prided myself too 
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much upon seldom indulging in 
whims and freaks, as my elder 
brother Harold did, to his great 
disadvantage and our own; and 
now at the age of twenty-five, I 
should have known better than to 
begin. But some strange impulse 
(which changed the whole course of 
my life from that hour) seized me, 
as I stopped to breathe my horse 
opposite that old direction-post. 

“To Cobham and Esher” was 
on the left arm; the forward one 
pointed to a village near our home, 
and that was the road I had always 
taken. But the arm that would 
have pointed to the right, if it had 
been in its duty, was not there 
now; though a double mortice-hole 
gave token of its late existence. 
And the lane towaras the right, 
of which it should have told us, 
seemed rather desirous of evading 
notice, and certainly had received 
very little for years from any road 
surveyor. Narrow, and overhung, 
and sinking into sleepy shadows 
with a fringe of old roots and dead 
bracken, it afforded a pleasant 
sense of passing into quietude and 
loneliness. 

Time was more plentiful than 
money with me, and why should I 
hurry to tell my father the old 
tale of failure, so often repeated, 
but none the more welcome—as 
an old joke is—by reason of famili- 
arity? I knew the chief outlines 
of the country pretty well, because 
an old fox had been fond of it, 
whom we never brought to book, 
when the hounds were kept at 
Crogate Park. How he had beaten 
us we never knew, beyond having 
fifty opinions about it, of which 
only two were in favour with the 
wise ones—the first that he sank 
into the bowels of the earth, and 
the other that he vanished into 
the clouds of heaven. And the 


place was lonely enough for him 
to have taken whichever course he 
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chose, leaving nothing but negative 
evidence. 

Knowing that if I could cross 
that valley I should probably strike 
into a bridle-lane which would take 
me home at leisure, I turned my 
old horse much against his liking 
into this dark and downhill course, 
away from the main road, which 
according to the wisdom of our 
forefathers followed the backbone 
of the ridge. Soon we began to 
descend steep places broken with 
slippery falls of rock, while 
branches of thicket and sapling 
trees shook hands overhead, and 
shut out the sky. My horse, who 
had never been down on his knees, 
and knew perhaps by instinct the 
result of that attitude in the eyes 
of men, was beginning to tremble 
exceedingly; and in fairness to 
him and myself as well, I jumped 
off and led him. He looked at me 
gratefully, and followed without 
fear, though sometimes sliding 
with all four feet, and throwing 
back his head for balance. And 
perhaps he observed, as soon as I 
did, that no horse had ever tried 
that descent, since the rains of 
winter washed it. 

When I was ready to think my- 
self a fool, and wish both of us 
well out of it, the sweetest and 
clearest note, that ever turned the 
air into melody and the dull world 
into poetry, came through the 
arching bowers of spring, and 
made the crisp leaves tremulous. 
Then as a bud, with its point re- 
leased, breaks into a fountain of 
flower, the silvery overture broke 
into a myriad petals of sensitive 
song. 

“ What a stunning nightingale,” 
said I, as a matter-of-fact young 
Briton might, with never an ink- 
ling of idea that the bird meant 
anything to me. But he seemed 
to be one of those that love man- 
kind (as the genial robin-redbreast 
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does), or at any rate desire to be 


thought of kindly, and to finish 
well what is well begun; for he 
flitted before me down the hill, 
and enlivened the gloom with 
vicissitudes of love. 

Listening to this little fellow, 
and trying to catch sight of him, 
I was standing with Old Joe’s nose 
in my hand—for he was always 
friendly—when the music that 
should lead my life, in the purest 
strain came through the air. It 
was not the voice of a bird this 
time, but a sound that made m 
heart beat fast and then held me 
in rapture of wonder. 

Dew of the morning in a moss- 
rose bud, crystal drops beading 
a frond of fern, lustre of a fountain 
in full moonlight—none of these 
seem to me fit to compare with the 
limpid beauty of that voice. And 
more than the sweetest sounds can 
do, that indite of things beyond us, 
and fall from a sphere where no 
man dwells, this voice came home 
to my heart, and filled it with a 
vivid sorrow and a vague delight. 

Sturdy as I was, and robust, 
and hardy, and apt to laugh at 
all sentimental stuff, the force of 
the time overcame me, as if I had 
never been educated ; and as soon 
as I rather felt than knew that I 
was listening to some simple hymn, 
I became almost as a little child 
inhaling his first ideas of God. 
The words that fell upon my ears 
so softly were as unknown as the 
tune itself, voice and verse and 
air combining into a harmony of 
heaven. 

Ought any man to be called a 
snob, for doing a thing that is 
below himself, on the impulse of 
the moment, and without a flash 
of thought? It is not for me to 
argue that; but I hope that fair 
ladies will forgive me, when I 
confess that I stepped very gently, 
avoiding every dry twig and stone, 
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across the brown hollow that is 
generally found at the foot of any 
steep fall of wood. By this time 
the lane was gone to grass, and I 
slipped Old Joe’s bit that he might 
have a graze, while I went in quest 
of my Siren. 

On the further brink of the 
spongy trough, a dark frizzle of 
alder and close brushwood was 
overhanging a bright swift stream, 
which I recognised as the Pebble- 
bourne, a copious brook, beloved 
of trout, and as yet little harassed 
by anglers. Through this dark 
screen I peered, and beheld a 
vision that amazed me. Alonga 
fair meadow that bent towards 
the west, and offered a slim tree 
here and there—like a walking- 
stick for evening—the gentle light 
of day’s departure came quite 
horizontally. There was, as there 
often is in nature, some deep peace 
of sadness, which rebukes man- 
kind for its petty cares, and per- 
petual fuss about itself. And yet 
there was something in front of 
all this, to set the breast of a young 
man fluttering. 

On the opposite bank, and 
within fair distance for the eyes 
to make out everything, was a 
niche of dark wall shagged with 
ivy, and still supporting the grey 
stonework of a ruined chapel- 
window, between whose jagged 
mullions flowed the silvery light 
of the west and fell upon the face 
of a kneeling maiden. The pro- 
file, as perfect as that of a statue, 
yet with the tender curves of 
youth, more like the softness of a 
cameo, was outlined as in a frame 
of light against the black curtain 
of the ivied wall. Beside the 
kneeling figure lay a head-tire of 
some strange design, removed per- 
haps when the hymn was followed 
by the attitude of prayer. 

The beauty and rapture of this 
devotion made me hold my breath, 
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and feel as if I were profaning it. . 
“Get away, you low intruder,” 
said my better self to me. But 
it is all very well to talk. It was 
out of my power to go away. 
Under this spell I stood, until 
that gentle worshipper arose with 
a bend of her graceful neck, and 
gathered her pale grey robe around 
her. It was not such a dress as 
English ladies according to the 
fashion of the moment wear, with 
pumpkin sleeves, or with wens 
upon their shoulders, and puckers, 
and gathers, and frizzles and scol- 
lops, in a mangle of angles and 
zig-zags. What it was made of is 
more than I can say ; I only know 
that it was beautiful ; drawn in at 
the waist with a narrow belt, and 
following rather than trying to 
lead the harmony of the living 
form. But one thing caught my 
attention even so, and that was 
the flash of a bright red cross on 
the delicate curve of the bosom. 
It appeared to me that tears 


were sparkling under the fringe 
of large dark eyes, as the lonely 
maiden glanced around, while pre- 


paring for departure. Then to 
my surprise—if anything could 
surprise me further—with a rapid 
movement she laid bare a gleaming 
shoulder, and set upon it the tip 
of a long straight finger. Her 
face was partly obscured to me by 
the bend of her arm, but I fancied 
that she smiled, and was opening 
her lips to pronounce some words, 
when suddenly that horse Old Joe, 
who had been doing his best to 
lessen the burden of his mainten- 
ance, gave vent to a snort of ap- 
probation, not of the fair sight 
across the water—for that was 
hidden by bushes from him—but 
at the juiciness of his graze. My 
guilty conscience made me start, 
for I fully expected to be found 
out in a thing I had never done 
before ; and I felt ashamed to look 
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again, till I knew there was no 
suspicion, Then a breath of wind 
turned up a leaf; and who could 
help glancing under it ? 

I saw that the beautiful and 
mysterious damsel had taken some 
little alarm at the grunt of the 
greedy quadruped. From the foot 
of the old chapel - window she 
was taking something white like a 
crucifix — though I could not be 
certain about that; meanwhile 
she had placed on her head that 
strange affair which I had seen 
lying on the ground. To me it 
looked like an octagonal hat, with 
a long veil of gauze descending 
from it, resembling nothing that 
I had ever seen on a lady’s head, 
to the best of my remembrance ; 
although in stern fact they wear 
such strange things, and trim them 
anew so wondrously, that no man 
must be positive. Whatever it 
was, it looked very sweet—as the 
ladies themselves express it—but 
I grieved that I could see her face 
no more. 

She placed that white object 
very carefully in the folds of her 
dress beneath the veil which 
covered her down to the waist; 
and then to my great disappoint- 
ment she was gone, seeming rather 
to float on the air than to walk 
with a definite stride, as our ladies 
make their way. But the quiver- 
ing points of some pendulous leaf- 
age showed that a bodily form 
had passed there. 

I was left in a conflict of won- 
der, and doubt, and intense desire 
to know more, mingled with some 
self-reproach — though the worst 
of that came afterwards —and a 
hollow feeling in my heart as if 
I should never fill it with myself 
again. Something told me that the 
proper course, and the most manly 
and business-like, was to jump on 
my horse and make him climb the 
hill anew, and take the high road, 
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and get home at full speed, and 
never say a word about what I 
had seen, nor even think about it, 
if it could be helped. 

But I assure you (and I hope 
again that allowance will be made 
for me, as a young man not much 
accustomed to the world, and 
hitherto heedless of feminine 
charms) that I found it impossible 
to do the right thing now. In- 
stead of a lofty and resolute with- 
drawal, in I went for more of 
that, of which I had taken too 
much already. I stuck Old Joe’s 
bit into the hungry leather of his 
most voracious mouth, and came 
down on his back with a ponder- 
ous swing, and girded him with 
a hard grip of his belly, to show 
me some more of what he had 
scared away. Much against his 
liking —for if ever a horse was 
totally destitute of romance, here 
he was and no mistake — with a 
grunt of remonstrance he plodded 
into the pebbly ford at the bottom 
of the hill. 

But when we struck into the 
silence of the meadow, what was 
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I the wiser? Lo, the dusk was 
settling down in the most indiffer- 
ent manner, the sunset flush was 
fading into a faint and chill neutral. 
ity, the trees had no shadow, and 
worst of all, no sign or even 
memory of any sweet passage 
among them. Only on the left 
hand some hundred yards away 
was a black door set in an old 
grey wall, which curved along 
leisurely as far as I could see, and 
offered no other entrance. 

“T am not the sort of fellow 
to put up with this,” I exclaimed 
to myself impatiently; and yet 
there was no way to help it just 
now. And if it came to reason, 
what business had I there? Still 
the whole of this land had been 
ours not more than a century ago, 
and a true Briton feels that he 
has his rights, however long he 
may have lost them. But it is 
not in his nature to lose sight 
of reason, though I am not quite 
so certain how that was with me, 
as I wandered home slowly along 
forgotten ways, and knew that my 
life was changed thenceforth. 


CHAPTER II.—THE FAMILY. 


It is said, and seems worthy of 
belief—though denied quite lately 
by a great Frenchman—that there 
are in the world no fairer damsels 
than those of our own dear island. 
Graceful, elegant, straight and 
goodly, gentle—which is the first 
point of all—yet lively and able 
to take their own part, eager 
moreover to please, and clever to 
obtain what they want by doing 
so, they have no cause to envy 
their brothers, or feel ungrateful 
to Providence for making them 
fair. If any of them do that 
sometimes, when led astray every 
now and then by feminine agita- 
tors, for the most part they will 


come back to themselves, if left 
without contradiction. 

My sister Grace, for instance, 
was one of the best and kindest- 
hearted English girls that ever 
blushed. Far in front of me, I 
confess, in quickness of apprehen- 
sion, and perception of character, 
and readiness of answer, and I 
might almost say in common-sense ; 
though I never quite conceded that, 
because I had so much need of it. 
Nevertheless she looked up to me, 
as her elder by five years, and a 
man. Therefore, it was my cus- 
tom always to listen with much 
toleration to her, and often adopt 
her views in practice, after shaking 
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my head for the time at them. 
For she always finished her ora- 
tions with, ‘“ Well, brother George, 
you are sure to know the best.” 

Now, if we had only had Grace 
to deal with, things would have 
been very different. Not that we 
could have retrieved our fortunes 
—of that there was no possibility ; 
still, we might have carried on in 
our humble way, and kept my 
father, Sir Harold Cranleigh, com- 
fortable in his old age, and even 
happy among his books and collec- 
tion of minerals, and seals and 
coins. My mother also might 
have had all she could wish; for 
she was in truth a very quiet soul, 
bound up in her children, and 
fond of little else, unless it were 
county histories, and the fulfilment 
of prophecy. Sometimes she was 
grieved that we occupied now the 
old cottage in a corner of the 
Park, which had once been the 
house of our agent; also at hav- 
ing but a pony-cart, instead of 
what she was accustomed to. But 
the grief was not on her own 
account, and simply for our sake, 
as we knew well; and we kept 
on telling her that we liked it 
better so. 

For after all, if one comes to 
think, those very wealthy folk 
have no true enjoyment, and no 
keen relish for anything good. 
In the first place, they can never 
feel the satisfaction of having 
earned, by honest work, their 
pleasure. It comes to them but 
as an everyday matter, wearisome, 
vapid, insipid, and dull. Many of 
them have a noble spirit, and that 
makes it all the worse for them. 
They see and they fee] the misery 
of the poverty around them, but 
all they can do is of no avail. 
They are cheated and wronged in 
their best endeavours; if they 
show discernment, they are called 
niggards; if they are profuse, it 
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is ostentation. And if they are 
large enough not to be soured by 
any of these expressions, they 
begin to feel more and more, as 
time goes on, that the money 
should stop in the family. 

Remembering this, we should 
have regarded with delicate com- 
passion that very wealthy indi-. 
vidual, Mr Jackson Stoneman. 
This eminent stockbroker claimed 
not only our sympathy for his 
vast riches, but also some good- 
will by the relief afforded us in 
a cumbrous difficulty. My father 
had long been casting about, as 
matters went from bad to worse, 
and farm after farm was thrown 
up by insolvent tenants, for some 
one to occupy our old house, 
Crogate Hall, and the Park as 
well, for he could not bear to let 
them separately, and have the old 
place cut into patches. But there 
was no one left among the old 
families of the county, still pos- 
sessing cash enough to add this 
to the homes already on their 
hands, There is much fine feeling 
and warmth of heart toward one 
another, among those who have 
never had much to do, from one 
generation to another, except to 
encourage the good people who 
love order, by punishing those of 
an opposite turn, and to keep up 
the line which has always been 
drawn between landed estate and 
commerce ; as well as to be heart- 
ily kind to the poor—even though 
they do encroach a little on pre- 
serves—and above all to be hos- 
pitable not to one another only, 
but to people of business who 
know their position. 

Our family, one of the oldest in 
Surrey, and of Saxon lineage, re- 
quiring no mixed Norman blood 
of outsea cut-throats to better it, 
had always kept its proper place, 
and been beloved for its justice, 
generosity, and modesty. Our 
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tenants had never made any pre- 
tension to own the lands they held 
of us, any more than a man to 
whom I had lent a thousand 
pounds at interest — supposing 
that I owned such a sum—would 
set up a claim to my capital. We 
were very kind to them as long 
as they could pay; and through- 
out their long struggle with the 
foreign deluge, we made every 
effort to keep them afloat, reduc- 
ing their rent to the vanishing 
point, and plunging with them 
into poverty. But what can be 
done, when the best land in Eng- 
land will not pay for working, and 
is burdened as heavily as ever? 
“Qut your coat according to 
your cloth,” is a very fine old 
precept; and we went on doing 
so, as heaven only knows. But 
when there is no cloth left at 
all, and the climate is not good 
enough to supply fig-leaves, where- 
withal shall a man be clothed? 
And for a woman, how much 
worse — though they sometimes 
exaggerate its trials. My sister 
Grace was as lovely a maiden as 
ever was born of Saxon race, 
which at its best is the fairest 
of all. To my mind she was far 
more beautiful than her sister 
Elfrida, the eldest of us, now the 
wife of Lord Fitzragon, who had 
children of her own, and very 
seldom came to see us, being 
taken up with her own world. 
And one of the things that grieved 
me most was to see my favourite 
sister dressed in some common 
blue serge, with a brown leather 
belt round her waist, and thick 
shoes on her delicate feet, like a 
boy elected by Twickenham parish 
to the Blue-coat School. For a 
boy it is all very well, and may 
lead to the highest honours of 
the realm; but with a maiden 
of gentle breed it is not so en- 


couraging. 
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Notwithstanding this, I say that 
you might put a lady of any rank 
you please, and of any wealth to 
back it up, by the side of my sister 
Grace; and I know to which of 
them your eyes would turn. The 
Lord may see fit, for some good 
purpose, to set one of His children 
high and to pluck down another; 
but He never undoes what He did 
at the first, and His goodness re- 
mains in the trouble. Many girls 
lowered from their proper line of 
life, and obliged to do things that 
seemed hard for them, would have 
turned sour, and tossed their heads, 
or at the very least would have 
taken unkindly to what they were 
forced to do. And if anybody 
blamed them for it, the chances 
are that it would be some one 
who would have done the very 
same. But to see our Grace now, 
you would have thought that she 
had been born a small yeoman’s 
daughter, or apprenticed quite 
young to a dairyman. What I 
mean is—unless you looked at her 
twice; and to fail of doing that 
would be quite sufficient proof that 
you care not for the most interest- 
ing thing in all human nature— 
except perhaps a loving mother— 
to wit, a gentle, truthful, lively, 
sweet, and affectionate young 
maid. 

It is not in a man to be so 
good, and luckily it is not ex- 
pected of him. Certainly I did 
speak strongly sometimes, and find 
fault with the luck, and the world, 
and the law, and above all with 
the Government, which every Eng- 
lishman has a right to do. At 
such times my sister would scarcely 
say a word—which alone is enough 
to prove her self-command—but 
draw down her golden hair between 
her fingers, and look at me softly 
from her deep blue eyes, and 
clearly be trying to think as I 
thought. When any one, whose 
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opinion is at all worth having, 
does that sort of thing, almost any 
man is pleased with the silence he 
has created; and his temper im- 
proves, as he approves of himself. 
And so I always felt with Grace, 
that she might be right, because 
I was right; and it helped me 
more than any one might think, 
to know that my words made a 
stronger impression on another 
mind than they left upon my own. 

Happy beyond all chance of 
fortune would be the man who 
could win such a heart, and be 
looked at with even deeper love 
than a sister has for a brother, 
and feel himself lifted more nigh 
to heaven than he had any power, 
or perhaps even any desire of his 
own to go. But no man so gifted 
had appeared as yet, neither did 
we want him to turn up, for the 
very good reason that Grace Cran- 
leigh was the heart and soul of 
our little household, just as I, 
George, was the hand and head, 
for all practical purposes, though 
much against my liking. 

Because my elder brother Har- 
old, heir to the title and the 
dwindled heritage, was the proper 
person to come forward, and take 
the lead of our forlorn hope, and 
stand up bravely in the gap, and 
encourage the elders when thus 
stricken down and distressed. But 
as I have hinted before, we had a 
trouble almost as bad as mort- 
gages, loss of invested money, and 
even the ruinous price of corn, and 
that was a Genius in the family, 
without any cash to support him. 
Truly in almost every family the 
seeds of genius may be found, but 
most of them are nipped in early 
days, or start in some harmless 
direction. But Harold’s was not 
to be cured like this, for it started 
in every direction, with a force 
that left nothing to be desired, 
except the completion of some- 





thing. There was no conceit in 
this brother of mine, neither any 
defect of energy. No matter what 
he took up, not only was he full 
of it for the time, but perfectly 
certain that nothing of equal 
grandeur had dawned upon the 
human race till now. Time would 
fail me to begin the list of his 
manifold inventions, for every one 
was greater than the one before it, 
and in justice to him I should have 
to go through all. While there 
were difficulties in the way, his 
perseverance was boundless. But 
the moment he had vanquished 
them, and proved that there was 
little more to do, as sure as eggs 
are eggs he would stop short, ex- 
claim, “Oh, any fool can do that !” 
and turn his great powers to some- 
thing even greater. 

We all admired him, as no one 
could help doing, for he was a 
wonderfully taking fellow, gentle, 
handsome, generous, and upright, 
a lover of Shakespeare, a very fine 
scholar, as tender to animals as if 
he knew their thoughts, and in 
every way a gentleman, though 
not fond of society. But the 
worst of it was that we had to 
pay for him; and this was un- 
commonly hard to do, under our 
present circumstances. For in- 
ventors must have the very best 
material, as well as the finest tools 
for their work, and some one of 
skill to hold things in their place, 
and to bear the whole blame when 
the job miscarries. We were 
grieved, when instead of the un- 
told gold which was to have set 
us staggering, a basketful of bills 
was all that came, with headings 
that sent us to the Oyclopedia, and 
footings that spelled the work- 
house. 

“What is all this about letting 
the old house?” Harold had asked 
me, without indignation, but still 
with some sadness at our want of 
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faith, the very last time I had seen 
him. ‘You have so very little 
foresight, George! You forget 
altogether how easy it is to let a 
man in; but to get him out again, 
there’s the rub ; and how often the 
landlord is forced to take the roof 
off!” 

“The rub has been to get him 
in, this time,” I answered in my 
dry submissive way, for I never 
tried to reason with such a clever 
fellow. ‘The doors are scarcely 
large enough for a man of such 
substance. And as for the roof, 
it was taking itself off, after three 
years without any repairs, and no 
one to ask where the leaks were. 
I think it is a wonderful piece of 
luck that Mr Jackson Stoneman, 
a man of extraordinary wealth, 
has taken such a fancy to the 
poor old place. It was Grace 
who showed him round, for there 
was no one else to do it. And 
she says that although he may not 
be quite accustomed——” 

“Oh, I don’t wish to hear any 
more about him. I detest the idea 
of letting our old house, and the 
park, and the stables, I suppose he 
wants them all. And just when I 
am at the very point of securing a 
patent, which must restore us to 
our proper position in the county ; 
for the model is as good as finished. 
No lease, no lease, my dear George. 
If you let him in, have a binding 
agreement to get him out at any 
time, with three months’ notice. 
And when you speak of roofing, 
have you quite forgotten that I 
have discovered a material which 
must supersede all our barbarous 
plans for keeping the sun and the 
rain out?” 

“Oh yes, I remember. You 
mean to let them in,” I replied, 
without any attempt at sarcasm, 
but having a vague recollection of 
something. 

“* Undoubtedly I do, to a certain 
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extent ; and then to utilise them. 
Every great idea must be in accord- 
ance with nature, instead of repel- 
ling her. Now the sun and the 
rain—but just give me that sheet 
of paper, and in two minutes you 
will see it all. It is the most 
simple and beautiful idea. All I 
fear is that some one else may hit 
upon it. But, George, I can trust 
you, because you are so slow.” 

With pencil and compass he was 
sure to be happy for an hour or 
more and come beaming to dinner ; 
so I left him, and went to tell my 
father that his eldest son, whose 
consent he required, had given it to 
that most necessary step, the let- 
ting of Crogate Hall and Park to 
some eligible tenant. Not only 
was a very great burden removed 
—for we could not bear to see the 
old place lapse into ruin—but also 
a welcome addition was made to 
our very scanty income. For the 
great stockbroker paid [a hand- 
some rent without any demur, and 
began for his own sake to put 
everything into good order. Once 
more the windows shone with light 
instead of being grimed with dust 
and fog; and the park was mown, 
and the deer replaced, and the 
broad expanse of lawn was gay 
with cricket colours and the pretty 
ways of women. 

But we in our corner kept our- 
selves at a distance from such en- 
joyment. Not through any false 
pride, or jealousy of a condition 
which had once been ours; but 
simply because, as my father said, 
and my mother agreed with him 
warmly, it had never been the 
habit of our family to receive 
entertainment which it could not 
return. Our home-made bread 
was (for relish and for nurture) 
worth fifty of their snowy Vienna 
stuff, and a pint of the ale which I 
brewed myself was better than a 
dozen of their dry champagne, or a 
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vintage of their Ohateau this and 
that. But they would never think 
so; and if Englishmen choose to 
run down their own blessings, as 
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they do their merits, let the 
fashion prevail, while the few who 
can judge for themselves hold fast 
their convictions. 


CHAPTER III.—TOM ERRICKER. 


Mr Jackson Stoneman was—so 
far as I could make hian out, with- 
out having had six words with him 
—a very clever City-man, yet keep- 
ing two sides to his life, as he could 
well afford todo. At an early age 
he had come into the chief control 
of a long-established firm, one of 
those that venture little, but keep 
on rolling from age to age the ball 
of accumulating gold. This globe 
of all human delight was not at all 
likely to slip between such legs as 
his ; though the wicked metal will 
do that sometimes, and roll away 
down the great hill of despair. He 
attended very strictly to the main 
chance of all humanity, the object 
for which we were born and die. 
That of course ruled his existence ; 
but the people who met him out- 
side the covert, or rode with him 
when the scent was hot, declared 
that he was a most excellent fellow, 
ready at an answer, intelligent of 
hounds, skilful of hand and full 
of pluck, neither showing off nor 
shirking work, and as courteous 
to a farmer as to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. 

This was high praise for a man 
of his position. And we found 
before long that every one con- 
firmed it. He took a large farm 
off our hands which had long been 
begging anybody to take it; and 
though his solicitor was keen 
enough to grind down the rent to 
the lowest figure, and insist upon 
many new conditions, we could not 
blame his principal for that, and 
were well aware that landlords 
nowadays must be grateful to any 
who will patronise them. In fact, 








we had no other grievance against 
him, except that he was rich and 
we were poor ; and I am sure that 
we were not so narrow-minded as 
to feel any grudge on that account. 
My mother especially—as behoved 
one of the most charitable of 
women—found many good excuses 
for a practice of his, which some 
might have taken as a proof of 
want of taste. Our cottage was 
beside the direct road from the 
Hall to the nearest railway station, 
for no line had cut up our neigh- 
bourhood as yet. Every morning, 
at least except on Saturday and 
Sunday, when we were sitting 
down to breakfast, a rattle of 
wheels and clank of silver harness 
would explain itself into Mr Jack- 
son Stoneman, sitting bolt-upright 
with a cigar in his month, and 
flourishing a long tandem -whip, 
while a couple of glittering chest- 
nuts whirled him along the smooth 
road, and a groom in white buck- 
skins and top-boots accordingly sat 
behind, and folded his arms in con- 
tempt of the world. Grace, like a 
child, though she was dignity itself 
when any stranger looked at her, 
used to run to the window and ex- 
claim, ‘“‘Oh, what loves of horses ! 
How everything shines, and how 
well he drives!” 

“Who couldn’t drive a team of 
circus horses?” was the first thing 
I said, but she took no notice. 
And the next morning, when the 
thing came jingling by, and she 
stopped my sugar to stare at it— 
‘Perhaps you long to be upon that 
spare cushion,” I remarked ; for 
what man can put up with his 
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sister’s nonsense? And after that, 
she never knew when the brilliant 
tandem passed, which made me 
feel a little ashamed of myself. 

However, I will not blame the 
great stockbroker — “ Stocks-and- 
Stones” was the name I gave him, 
without meaning harm, but the 
nickname spread, and gave him 
a little annoyance, I fear—what 
right has any man to blame another 
for a little bit of thoughtlessness, 
redressed at first perception? 
Somebody told Stoneman, or per- 
haps he found it out, for nothing 
escaped him, that I was displeased 
at his flashing by like that, not on 
my own account, as scarcely need 
be said; and the next week he 
took another road to the station, 
half a mile longer and much worse 
for his horses. And so we lost 
sight of his handsome turn-out, 
to which we were getting accus- 
tomed and began to set our time- 
piece by it. 

All these things are small; but 
what is truly great, unless it be 
concerned with love, or valour, 
freedom, piety, or self-denial, and 
desire to benefit the world at large ? 
And yet, as a rule, we care most 
about those who dwell little upon 
such big matters, but carry on 
pleasantly, and suit us, and amuse 
us, and seem to be rather below 
than above us, in mind, and am- 
bition, and standard of life. Tom 
Erricker knows that he is of that 
class, and I am welcome to say what 
I like of him, without any danger 
to our friendship. And if I de- 
scribe him exactly as he is, he will 
take the better part as a compli- 
ment, and tell me that the rest is 
of my imagination. 

As he came to and fro from his 
chambers in the Temple, my friend 
Tom was a very bright young fel- 
low, indolent yet restless, perpetu- 
ally in love, though his loves were 
of brief continuity, light of heart, 





impulsive, very eager to oblige, 
and gifted with a very high opinion 
of himself, and a profound scorn of 
everything that he could not under- 
stand. He was generous, bold, 
and adventurous, a keen judge of 
character according to his own 
idea, yet a thorough hero-worship- 
er, very fond of addressing himself 
in the mirror, and trying to give 
an impartial account of his own 
appearance and qualities, 

“Well, Tom, my boy,” I heard 
him say one day, for he was con- 
fidential to others, as well as to 
himself, about himself, “you are 
not looking quite the thing this 
morning. <A few cigars less, Tom, 
would suit you better. And little 
crow’s-feet already coming! What 
business have they there at five- 
and-twenty? It can’t be reading 
too hard, or you would have got 
through, last time. Never mind, 
Tom, you are not a bad-looking 
fellow, though you mustn’t suppose 
you are handsome. There is not 
enough of you; that’s the great 
fault,—not enough of you to look 
dignified.” 

In all this he was perfectly 
correct, though he might have 
supposed himself handsome with- 
out any very great partiality ; for 
his eyes were of a rich and lively 
brown, such as many a maiden 
might have envied. And his fea- 
tures quite regular enough, and 
short, and full of genial vivacity. 
He was right enough also in the 
observation that there was not 
enough of him to enforce the im- 
pression which such wisdom as his 
should create; for although not 
by any means a dwarf, he was of 
less than average stature, while 
exceedingly active and very well 
built. But he never said a truer 
thing in the purest of all self-com- 
mune, than that his crow’s-feet, if 
any there were, could not have 
owed their origin to excess of 
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mental labour. Such is the sort 
of man one likes; because he can 
never put one right, when a plague 
of accuracy comes on. 

Now what was my inducement, 
who shall say? And the reasons 
come too late to make much differ- 
ence, when a man has done a very 
foolish thing. It may have been 
partly because I had never kept 
any secret back from Tom, after 
my long time at school and college 
with him, and I did not like to do 
so now; and it may have been 
also that I felt uneasy about my 
own behaviour, and longed for 
some encouragement. Be that as 
it will, when Tom Erricker came 
down, as he never failed to do at 
least once every month, to spend 
Saturday and Sunday with us, no 
sooner had I got him in my little 
den at the back of our cottage 
where the harness was kept, than 
I bundled old Croaker, our only 
stableman, away to his dinner, and 
with proper introductions poured 
forth to my friend the whole nar- 
rative of that strange affair which 
I had witnessed as above, but 
spoken of as yet to no one. 

My friend’s interjections and 
frequent questions need not be set 
down, for he was of the many who 
can never hear a story without 
interruption. But when I had 
assured him for the fiftieth time 
that there was nothing more to tell, 
his face, which had been a fine 
study of amazement, became equal- 
ly full of oracular wisdom. 

“Leave it to me,” he said; 
“leave it to me, George. I will 
soon get to the bottom of it. I 
never speak rashly. You know 
what I am. There is something 
very deep behind all this. You, 
who live so near, and are only 
acquainted with country ways, 
must not move in the matter, I 
shall find the key to it. You can 
do nothing. I get about among 





people so much ; and I know nearly 
all that goes on in Soho. You 
have never done a wiser thing than 
to keep this dark and consult me 
about it. And a wonderfully lovely 
girl, you say!” 

* Dark let it be if you please,” 
I answered ; though I had never 
even thought about that before, 
for I do detest all mystery. “ Er- 
ricker, I told you this in confidence. 
It looks as if I was wrong in doing 
even that, when you begin talking 
in that sort of way. Is it likely 
that I would let you take it up? 
If I cannot myself, as a gentleman, 
pry into a thing I was not meant 
to see, do you suppose I would let 
a young fellow”—Tom was my 
junior by about three months—“ a 
young fellow like you meddle with 
it?” 

“Now don’t be in a_ huff, 
George ;” he spoke with a smile, 
as if I were making a fuss about 
nothing. “I have far more im- 
portant things than this to think 
of. It was only for your sake that 
I said a word. But I always try 
to be straightforward. Why did 
I go down in the last exam.? They 
asked me to describe a contingent 
remainder; and I said it was a 
remainder that was contingent. 
Could anything be more correct 
than that? And yet the infernal 
old Q.O. said that I must pursue 
my studies. And now, if I don’t 
get through next time, the glorious 
tinman will cut short my allow- 
ance. But, thank God, I have got 
a maiden aunt.” 

The glorious tinman was Tom’s 
worthy father, the head of a 
great plating firm at Sheffield. 
Being perpetually involved in 
lawsuits concerning trade-marks 
and patents, and finding silver and 
gold enough for a month’s heavy 
plating sink into the long robe, 
this gentleman had said to his 
wife, “Why not keep it in the 
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family?” And she had replied, 
“Oh how clever our Tom is! None 
of those councillors understand the 
trade.” Therefore was Tom at the 
Temple now. 

When my friend once began 
upon his own affairs, and the 
ignorance of his examiners, he was 
ready to go on for ever; and so I 
cut him short with the question 
which had chiefly induced me to 
unburden my mind to him. 

“The point is this, my dear boy. 
Ought I to feel ashamed, do you 
feel ashamed of me, for acting the 
Spy upon a young lady, who had no 
idea I was looking at her? Speak 
plainly, I won’t be offended.” 

“Tf I ever get through, I am 
sure to be a judge,” Tom Erricker 
replied, with a glance of depreca- 
tion at his rather “loud” suit of 
red-and-white plaid “ Dittoes” ; 
“my aunt Gertrude has said so 
fifty times ; and I feel the making 
of it in me, though it takes a long 
time in development. And I sum 
up the merits thus, George Cran- 
leigh. You had no right to begin ; 
but when you had begun, I am 
blowed if I can see how you could 
help going on. And I should like 
to go on a lot further with it.” 

My mind (which was larger then 
than now, for nothing loses more 
by wear and tear) was relieved, 
much more than it would be now 
by even more valid pronouncement. 

“Tom Erricker, you are a brick,” 
Isaid ; “and I don’t mind showing 
you the place. There is plenty of 
time before dinner yet. Only you 
must give me your word of honour 
—not a syllable about it to any 
one.” 

“Hands up. That’s what we 
say in our corps”—for he was a 
member of the “ Devil’s Own,” and 
a very zealous one, for such a lazy 
fellow—‘“ but I could not walk so 
far without a gun.” 

This difficulty did not last long ; 
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for I ran to the door, and asked 
my sister to lend her pony Amabel 
to my friend Tom for an hour or 
two. Grace was the most obliging 
girl that was ever too good to be 
married, and although she felt 
some kind disdain, as it seemed 
to me sometimes, for Tom, her 
pony was heartily at his service, 
if he would promise not to whip 
her. Tom came out of our little 
hole, when this stipulation reached 
his ears, and he put on his hat for 
the pleasure and glory of taking it 
off again to my sister. Among 
his many tendernesses, the sweetest 
and biggest of all perhaps was one 
with our Grace at the end of it. 
But he knew, as we know such 
things by instinct, that she never 
would come in to share it; and 
though he fetched many a sigh, 
they were shallow, because hope 
had never been beneath them. 

Off we set in the summer after- 
noon, for the month was come 
to June already, with everything 
going on as if we were nothing. 
Because I have not said much 
about it—as behoves an average 
young Englishman—if anybody 
reads this, he may think that 
nothing to dwell upon had come 
home to me, by reason of what I 
had seen that day when the millers 
made light of my samples, But 
this I can declare, and would have 
done so long ago except for some 
sense that it was my affair alone— 
the whole world had been quite a 
different thing to me, ever since I 
set eyes upon—well, there is but 
one to any man worth anything ; 
and does he ever get her? 

Tom Erricker was the last fellow 
in the world to whom one could 
offer any fine gush of feeling; be- 
cause he was sadly sentimental 
sometimes, when his veins of 
thought were varicose, and when 
something nasty had happened to 
himself ; but when his spirits were 
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up, you would think there had 
never been a tear shed in the 
world, except by some brat who 
knew not how to cut his teeth. 
He was now in great exaltation at 
having fetched me, as he thought, 
to his level ; for I had always re- 
garded his light flirtations with a 
Jeasant turn of humour, and he 
could not see the difference be- 
tween himself and me. So I rode 
Old Joseph, who was a good tall 
horse; and he on little Amabel 
looked up at me, with no more 
reverence than Sancho Panza 
showed to the immortal knight, 
who ever failed to elevate him. 

“Give me an open country, not 
your slash and scratch-pins.” There 
was nothing Tom loved more than 
talking as if he had followed hounds 
from his infancy, instead of grow- 
ing up under a dish-cover; but 
romancing on such subjects would 
not go down with me. 

“Surely you might have brought 
us by a better road than this, 
George. I have had my bad times, 
I don’t mind them in a burst ; but 
I’m blessed if I like being scratched 
to pieces, with nothing whatever 
to show for it.” 

“To talk about, you mean, Tom. 
Well, here we get out into as 
pretty a bit of firland as can be 
found even in Surrey ; and that 
may challenge all England to equal 
it, But I never go in for the 
picturesque.” 

“To be sure, not. The ladies 
do it ever so much better. To own 
the land, or at any rate the shoot- 
ing, is the chief thing for us to 
care about. And the shooting is 
worth twice as much as the crops, 
in the present condition of the 
market. Never mind, George, I 
won’t talk about that, for I know 
it is a very sore subject. Do you 


mean to say that all this belonged 
to you, not more than fifty years 
ago?” . 
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“ Out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, as regards the subject,” I 
answered with a smile, for I knew 
that he never meant to vex me. 
* But I am sorry that we cannot 
give you leave even to poke about 
here with your gun, and pot black- 
birds and magpies. There go two 
magpies! You don’t often get so 
near them.” 

“Two for a wedding—don’t 
they say? A good omen for you, 
George. But where the deuce does 
your nymph hang out? Aha! 
good hit of mine! A nymph 
means a bride, doesn’t she, in 
Greek ?” 

“ Shut up!” I said, for this talk 
was very paltry, and perhaps Tom 
Erricker’s appearance was not 
quite up to the mark of a romantic 
moment. My chief desire was to 
gaze across the valley ; down the 
further side of which, about a mile 
away, I could trace pretty clearly 
by its fringe of bushes the wind- 
ings of the brook, which I had 
crossed that day on my return 
from Guildford. It seemed to be 
ages ago, whereas it was only four 
weeks ; but I had thought about it 
enough to make a very broad space 
of time. And here was Tom chaff- 
ing, and eager to make fun, with 
his red plaid trousers forced up to 
his knees by his jerking about in 
the saddle, and his loftiest air of 
acquaintance with the world, and 
his largest smiles of superiority to 
women. For the moment I longed 
to deposit him in an ant-hill. 

“Well, what can I see? Or 
whatam I tolook for?” Hespoke 
as if he had paid me for a view 
and I was bound to make it worth 
the money. Whereas, though I 
did ask his opinion at a distance, 
it was the last thing I should think 
of now; and in plain truth, what 
business had he here at all, and 
spying about through a shilling eye- 
glass? But it was not for me to 
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take things as he did. Let him 
long to enter into them. 

“ All right,” I said. ‘“ We will 
come anotherday. This may or it 
may not be the place. Look at your 
poor legs. They are fat enough ; 
but what a sight fora lady! What 
a fool you were, not to take my 
straps !” 

“ Bless the fellow! Well, you 
are hard hit, or you would not 
carry on in this style.” Tom 
turned his eye-glass upon me in 
a manner which might have pro- 
voked me, if I had been capable 
of thinking twice about him now. 
“Tn a blue study, George? Every- 
thing looks blue, even the mist 
in the valley. Has she got blue 
eyes? Ah! there is nothing like 
them.” 

“ Blue eyes have no depth. 
What do you know about eyes?” 
I spoke with some warmth, as was 
natural. And then, just to show 
him how calmly I took his childish 
and shallow observation, I pro- 
ceeded as if he had never spoken. 

“You see that long mass of 
black ivy to the right, cutting a 
sort of jag, or perhaps it is a great 
curve out of the flat steep line of 
the meadow ?” 

“Yes, tobesureI do. Nothing 
could be plainer. A jag which is 
a curve at the same time; and a 
flat meadow which is also steep !” 

“Never mind the meadow. You 
are not so stupid that you can’t see 
the wall, and theivy on it. Now, 
Tom Erricker, what do you sup- 
pose that to be?” 

“How can I tell, about two 
miles away? Let us go on, and 
make it out, old chap.” 

“Not another step. I am not 
at all sure that I ought to have 
brought you so far as this. How- 
ever, you can hold your tongue, I 
know; and you are upon your 
honour about all this. Well, that 
is the wall of an old monastery, 
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more than five hundred years old, 
I believe, and connected with 
that ancient chapel on the hills, 
Naturally, it is all in ruins now, 
and there has been an attempt to 
set a mill up in its place.” 

“The best thing to be done with 
it,” Tom replied, for his nature 
was not reverent. ‘ But a mill 
should have paid, if it had any 
water. Free trade has not had 
time to destroy the pounders yet, 
although it has killed the pro- 
ducers. But I don’t want to hear 
about monks and mills. The lovely 
nuns are more to my taste.” 

‘* What nuns could there be ina 
monastery, Tom? You are even 
more abroad than usual. But 
though I have not been near the 
place, since the time I told you of, 
and we have nothing to do with 
that valley now, I have put a few 
quiet questions here and there, and 
I find that the old place has been 
sold to a foreign gentleman, whose 
name our fine fellows cannot pro- 
nounce,” 

“Oho! That becomes very in- 
teresting. He’s papa of the beau- 
tiful nymph, no doubt. But you 
never mean to say that you left 
off there?” 

“Certainly Ido. How could I 
go prying? What Englishman 
would ever think of meddling 
with his neighbours? And a for- 
eigner, too, who has come here for 
quiet——” 

“Bother!” replied Tom. “If 
they have lovely daughters, every- 
body has a right to find out all 
about them. I'll bet you a hat 
it is some wicked old conspirator, 
a Nihilist perhaps, or at least an 
Anarchist, taking advantage of 
our stupid hospitality, to hatch 
some fiendish plot, and blowup some 
foreign monarch, with whom we 
pretend to be in strict friendship. 
Why, only a few months ago——” 

“ No more of that. I hoped to 
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have found a little common-sense 
in you. Asif it were possible that 
that—that perfect——” 

“ Angel!” cried Tom. ‘“ You 
can’t get beyond that. And Iam 
blessed if I ever could have be- 
lieved that a sensible, slow-going 
bloke like you, George——” 
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I took hold of his bridle, and 
turned Amabel homeward, and gave 
her such a sharp little flick behind 
that my friend had as much as he 
could do to keep in the saddle, for 
the best part of the way back to 
our cottage. For we never grudged 
oats to our horses. 


CHAPTER IV.—MR STONEMAN,. 


No man who has to contend 
with the world, and support those 
he loves against it, cares twopence 
about being taken for a fool by 
the people he has to contend 
with. Their opinion to this effect 
frequently is of some service to 
him, and very seldom hurts him, 
unless he wants to get into their 
employment, or to borrow money 
from them. And in the latter 
point it even helps him, when he 
has good security to give. 

There is a certain worm, whose 
name I know not, being all abroad 
in natural history, whose habit it 
is to come out of the ground and 
give himself an airing late at night. 
And then if you moisten him from 
above, in September or October, 
so grateful is he—or if you deny 
him that lofty feeling, so sen- 
sitive—that he glitters like any 
glowworm. 

With no less amplitude, per- 
haps, a man who has deep emo- 
tions, such as shy ambition, or 
literary yearnings, or passionate 
humanity, or true love of a 
woman, sometimes lets himself 
out at night, when small things 
are lost to the eyes, and the larger 
objects begin to assert themselves. 
For after all, what are the toys of 
the day, for which we sweat, and 
fight, and crawl, and rack our 
poor brains till they cry for the 
revolver—even if we get such 
gauds, what are they, to make 
up for the-gentle delight we have 
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lost, of the days when we loved 
all the world, and the moments 
when some one tried to do the like 
to us? 

Now nothing of this kind comes 
in here, for verily I had been 
cheated too often to rush into the 
embrace of the universe. But for 
the life of me, I cannot tell how 
to explain the behaviour of a man, 
keener by a thousand-fold, and 
harder than in my worst moments 
I could long to be, except by such 
principles—or (if they are not 
that) such want of principle, such 
backsliding, such loosening of tex- 
ture, and relapse into nature, as 
we feel even in ourselves some- 
times, and are more ashamed of 
them in voice than heart. How- 
ever, let every one judge for him- 
self. 

It must have been close upon 
St Swithin’s Day, for people were 
watching the weather as they do, 
to keep up the fine old legend, 
when after a long turn among the 
hay, which was very late that 
year, I sat in my little den after 
dark, considering my pipe, or per- 
haps allowing it to consider for 
me, because I was tired with a 
hard day’s work, and fit for noth- 
ing but putting my legs up. While 
we were so busy with the only 
thing worth growing now in Eng- 
land, because it grows itself, the 
wisest plan was to dine, or at least 
to feed, among it, and be content. 
And to feed upon it is what the true 
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Briton must come to, whenever a 
great war arises. The man who 
has shut his eyes, must also shut 
his mouth, as the proverb hath it. 

While I was nodding at every 
puff, and full of the sleepy scent of 
hay, the sound of a step, and the 
darkening of my open doorway, 
aroused me. ‘‘Oome in, Bob,” I 
said ; “anything the matter?” For 
some of our ricks had been carried 
rather green, and we were still 
obliged to watch them. 

“Excuse me for taking you thus 
by surprise. If you can spare me 
a few minutes, Mr Cranleigh, you 
will do a great favour. It is 
Jackson Stoneman.” 

Having seen this rich gentle- 
man chiefly at a distance, and 
not cared much to look at him, 
I wondered at his coming in upon 
me thus, and was rather inclined 
to resent it. But the thought of 
my father and mother, and of the 
great help that his tenancy was to 
them, compelled me to drop such 
little points, and receive him with 
all civility. My snuggery was but 
a very little place, forming a part 
of the harness-room, and resigned 
(whenever the door was shut) to 
a very modest share of daylight 
coming through leaded diamonds, 
which were certainly not brilliants. 
So I lit my candles, still having a 
pair, and offered him my one arm- 
chair, an ancient Windsor, with a 
cushion in the bottom, more cosy 
than most of the easy-chairs made 
now to be gazed at rather than sat 
upon. He thanked me, but took 
his seat upon an oaken bench, and 
looked at me steadily, as if to 
search my humour. Being of an 
equable and by no means rapid 
temper, I returned his gaze with 
interest, and left him to begin. 

“ First of all I must have this 
settled ”—his voice was very clear 
and rather pleasant, though he 
showed some signs of nervous- 





ness; “it must be understood 
that whether I am right or wrong 
in coming to you like this, you 
will not be annoyed, and turn 
against me.” 

“Very well,” I said, for the 
promise was a light one. What 
harm could I do to a man of his 
wealth? And if a man offends 
me, I let him alone, until it is 
cowardice to do so. 

“ You attach much importance, 
I think, Mr Cranleigh, to ques- 
tions of birth, and position in the 
county, and ancient family, and 
so on?” 

“Tam not at all aware that I 
do so. The fact is, that I am too 
busy now to dwell much upon 
such things. And their period 
seems to be over.” 

I knew that I was talking stuff, 
and that bitterness made me do 
it. One glance from his swift eyes 
showed me that he thought none 
the more of me for taking such 
a tone; although for the moment 
it was genuine. 

“Tf you make little of such 
matters, I do not,” said Stone- 
man; “neither will any one of 
common-sense, for many genera- 
tions yet to come. At least if 
those who are born to such ad- 
vantage have the wisdom not to 
overdo it. But I want to put a 
few plain questions to you; and 
from what I have heard and seen 
of you, I am sure that you will 
answer them plainly, when you 
know that they are not imperti- 
nent. And I give you my word 
that they are not that.” 

“ Anything you please, to the 
best of my knowledge, of anything 
a stranger has a right to know.” 

“‘T am not a stranger altogether; 
though I have no privilege of 
friendship. When I tell you what 
I have come about, you may think 
that I should have gone to your 
father first. But I thought it 
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better to give you the chance of 
saving him from annoyance. In 
almost every way, you act as the 
manager now for the family. Am 
I right in believing that?” 

“Yes, as regards all local busi- 
ness. My brother, Harold, would 
be the proper man; but he is 
seldom here, and he is not fond of 
business—business of a small kind, 
I mean of course.” 

My visitor smiled, as if he 
doubted that ever there could be 
any but small business here; and 
remembering what we must have 
been once, I regarded him rather 
sternly. He was tall, and strongly 
built, and straight, and plainly 
dressed, as a man should be, leav- 
ing beauty to the beautiful. Not 
that he was an unsightly fellow, 
but very good-looking in a certain 
way. His forehead was large 
and square, and gave the idea of 
strength and steadfastness, and his 
eyes, perhaps too deeply set, but 
full of vigour and decision. His 
complexion was dark for an Eng- 
lishman’s, and his close-cropped 
hair as black as jet, and so was his 
short moustache, the only growth 
allowed upon his face. A good 
clear countenance upon the whole, 
without any sign of weakness in 
it, neither of more hardness than 
a man of the world requires, to hold 
his own and enlarge it. 

He saw that I was “taking 
stock” of him—as his own phrase 
might have been perhaps,—and he 
waited the result with confidence. 
Then he put me to some little 
confusion. 

“Well, Mr Cranleigh, I hope 
that some of your prejudices are 
not confirmed. I know that my 
position here is not very likely to 
produce goodwill, especially with 
young men of high spirit. But I 
will not go into that question now, 
beyond asking you this as a favour. 
Have I dorie anything, since I oc- 
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cupied the Hall, that a stranger 
should not have done among — 
among the real owners?” 

“Not that I know of. I may 
say more than that. I may say 
that you have shown us in every 
way very kind consideration.” 

“Thank you. I have tried to 
do so in everything round here. 
But now as to taking the hounds, 
I have given no promise, until I 
knew your opinion. Would it 
annoy Sir Harold, or any of your 
family ?” 

*‘Not in the least; especially 
after you have been so kind as 
to ask us. They have long left 
our hands, as you know. My 
grandfather kept them on, long 
after he could afford it; but my 
father never cared for them, and 
gave it up as soon as possible. As 
for my brother, he would have 
nothing to do with them, if he 
were made of money. And my 
liking matters of course neither 
way.” 

“That seems hard when you 
do all the work. You mean, I 
suppose, that you would like to 
keep them under different circum- 
stances.” 

“Tf I were head of the family, 
and could afford it handsomely. 
As it is, I would not, even if I 
could afford it. I should seem to 
be putting myself too forward.” 

“Exactly so. And shall not I 
appear to be putting myself too 
forward, if I bring them back to 
the old place, just because I can 
afford it? Your candid opinion 
about that.” 

“Then I think not. No one 
could take it amiss but ourselves ; 
and we are not so small as that.” 

‘*Not even the ladies? Some- 
times ladies do not see things 
quite as we do. They might take 
it into their heads—I mean, they 
might think, not unreasonably, 
that I was of the upstart order.” 
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“There is very little fear of 
that,” I said; “in our family the 
ladies are never difficult to deal 
with. They have always been con- 
sulted, and therefore they are shy 
about forming their opinions. It 
is not as if they had no weight, as 
among the less solid Norman race. 
They know that what they say is 
something ; and that makes them 
like to hear our opinions first.” 

“That state of things is most 
interesting, as well as rather un- 
usual.” Mr Stoneman spoke with 
a smile of calm inquiry, entirely 
free from irony, and evidently 
wished me to go on. But I did 
not see how it concerned a 
stranger; so I left him to his 
own affairs. 

‘“‘He seems a very decent sort 
of fellow. But if he has come to 
pump me,” thought I, “he will 
find that the water has gone from 
the sucker.” And he saw that he 
could not pursue that subject. 

“T have lately received a requi- 
sition, or whatever is the proper 
name for it, from several of the 
people about here, whose acquaint- 
ance I made last season, that I 
should take over the old Crogate 
hounds, as Lord Wiedeland has 
resigned them. It was signed by 
yourself and your brother Harold. 
That made me think more about 
it. It seems rather absurd for a 
busy man like me, who could never 
be out more than twice a-week, and 
very seldom as much as that. And 
I am not such a fool as to care two 
raps about random popularity ; 
but I want to do what I ought to 
do; and I will, whenever I know it.” 

“Then I think that you ought 
to do this,” I answered, seeing that 
he was in earnest. ‘‘ You ride very 
well, you enjoy it thoroughly, and 
you know quite enough about it 
to keep things in good order. 
There is not a man in the neigh- 
bourhood who dares take any 
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liberties with you. Joe Stevens, 
of course, will come over with the 
pack. He is a host in himself, 
The kennels are as good as they 
ever were. And perhaps the 
hounds will recognise their duty 
to their ancestors, who lived go 
happily in the old place.” 

“Ah, there you touch me up; 
although I am sure that you never 
meant it. And that brings me to 
my second point. If I undertake 
this affair, upon the distinct con- 
ditions which I shall make, will 
you join me, and be in effect the 
real master, although my name is 
used? You are here always, I am 
generally away. Everybody knows 
and values you. I am a mere 
interloper. If you would only 
help me thus, everything would go 
beautifully.” 

Not being very quick of thought, 
which is upon the whole a benefit, 
while on the other hand I am un- 
commonly fond of hunting, I was 
not far from saying yes, when 
luckily my pipe went out. With 
that I arose to get another, and as 
I stood by the mantelpiece a clearer 
waft of mind came to me, and 
showed me the many objections, 

‘‘ Your offer is wonderfully kind 
and tempting, and shows more 
confidence in me than I have 
earned.” I spoke with some emo- 
tion, because I felt that last point 
strongly, having shown no friend- 
ship towards this man. “But I 
cannot accept it, Mr Stoneman. 
I will do all I can to make things 
easy, and to help you to the utmost 
of my power. But my first duty 
is to my father and mother. And 
I could not do this without neglect- 
ing that.” 

“You are right. I was wrong 
in proposing it. My stable, of 
course, would have been at your 
service. But the inroads upon 
your time, and the many derange- 
ments—well, never mind, so long 
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as you are not angry with me 
for proposing it. But if you 
will come out with us now and 
then——” 

“Qertainly I will, upon our Old 
Joseph. He ran away with me 
not very long ago. Some of your 
young cracks would find him not 
so very far behind ; for he is won- 
derfully knowing.” 

“Good for you, I know how that 
tells up; though I am not a ‘ Par- 
son Jack,’ who laid £5 that he 
would be in at the death upon his 
old donkey, and won it. Very 
well, all that is settled—not exactly 
as I should wish, but as much as 
we ever get things. But the next 
thing I shall never get. And it is 
the only thing in life I care for.” 

“T should have thought that a 
man like you, resolute, very clear- 
headed, and wealthy, might make 
sure of everything that in reason 
he required. With life and health, 
I mean, of course, and the will of 
the Lord not against him.” 

““We never know what is the 
will of the Lord, until we console 
ourselves with it. Not that Iam 
a scoffer or even a sceptic, Mr 
Cranleigh. And in some of the 
greatest moments of my life—but 
I will not bother you with them. 
Only I may say that I look upon 
this as the very greatest of them 
all. I don’t want to make a fool 
of myself—but—perhaps the Lord 
has done it for me.” 

He tried to make a little smile 
of this, and looked as if he wanted 
me to help him out. But I could 
only stare, and wonder whether 
any man ever born is at all times 
right in his head. For if anybody 
could be expected to know what 
he is about at all times, I should 
have thought that man would be 
Jackson Stoneman of the Stock 
Exchange. So I waited, as my 
manner is, for him to make good 
sense of this. 
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Then he got up from his bench 
and set his face (which had been 
quivering) as firm as the Funds, 
and looked down at me—for I was 
in my Windsor chair again—and 
his eyes seemed to flash defiance at 
me, although his voice was tender. 

“George Oranleigh, you may 
think what you like. I care not a 
rap what anybody thinks. I love 
your sister Grace, as no man ever 
loved a woman, or ever will.” 

My amazement was so great and 
sudden that I looked at him with- 
out a word. For a moment I was 
beaten out of time by this strong 
man’s intensity. 

“T know all the stuff that you 
will say,” he went on with scanty 
politeness. ‘That I have not seen 
her more than half-a-dozen times. 
That I have no right to lift my 
eyes to her. That even a mint of 
money can never make up for the 
want of birth. That I am nothing 
but an upstart. That I may bea 


rogue for all you know. That she 
is a million times too good, and 


pure, and beautiful for such a 
fellow. Go on, go on; I would 
rather have it over.” 

“ But I have not begun yet, and 
you give me no time,” I answered 
very steadily, having now re- 
covered myself, and objecting to 
have my arguments forestalled. 
**-You seem to forget yourself, Mr 
Stoneman. There is no necessity 
for excitement. That a man of 
the world like you 2 

“That is the very point. That’s 
what makes my chance so bad. 
There is nothing of romance or 
sweet sentiment about me. I 
don’t know anything about hearts 
and darts. I have no poetical 
ideas. I could not fling myself off 
a rock—if there was one. I don’t 
know how to couch a lance. I am 
pretty sure, though I have never 
tried, that I couldn’t do a sonnet, 
at any price. And if I did, and it 
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leaked out, it would be the ruin of 
my business.” 

“You can buy a sweet sonnet 
for five shillings, as good as they 
make them nowadays, but a little 
common-sense is better than a thou- 
sand sonnets; and of that, when 
you are at all yourself, you must 
have a very large supply. Now 
sit down, and let us talk this out. 
At first it came to me as a very 
great surprise. It was about the 
last thing that I could have ex- 
pected. But I think you were 
wise in coming first to me.” 

When I look back upon this 
interview, it often astonishes me 
that I should have been able so 
quietly to take the upper hand 
with a man not only my elder and 
of tenfold experience in the world, 
but also before me in natural gifts, 
and everything that one could 
think of, except bodily strength 
and the accident of birth. Never- 
theless I did at once, after that 
weak confession of his, take a 
decided lead upon him. Why? 
Because he was plunged into love 
—a quicksand, out of which no 
man attempts to pull another, 
being well aware what he would 
get for his pains, and rather in- 
clined to make sport of him, when- 
ever it may be done, without harm 
to oneself. 

“Well,” I said, after waiting to 
see whether he would make an- 
other start; but even his vigour 
was unequal to that, and he felt 
that he had trespassed over the 
British bounds of self -control— 
“well, let us look at this affair 
like men, and as if there were no 
woman init.” He lifted his hand, 
by way of protest, as if I were 
begging the question; but seeing 
how judicious my view was, and 
desiring perhaps to conciliate me, 
he pulled out a large cigar and 
did his best to light it. “You 
may take it,” I proceeded, with 





much magnanimity and some con- 
tempt, little presaging my own 
condition in less than a month 
from that very day, “that I look 
at these subjects sensibly. I have 
every reason so far to like you, 
because you have behaved very 
well to us. You behaved very 
handsomely and justly, long be- 
fore—well, long before you could 
possibly have taken this strange 
turn.” 

“What a way to put it! But 
let everything be straight. I 
should never have taken the Hall 
unless —I mean if anybody else 
had been there to show me—to 
show me what a nice place it was.” 

“T see. Well, never mind how 
it began. But I will be as straight 
as you are. It is difficult for me 
to do that, without saying some 
things to offend you.” 

‘Say what you please, Mr Cran- 
leigh. Say what you will, I shall 
not forget whose brother you are, 
and that you mean to do your duty 
to her.” 

“To the best of my power. In 
the first place, then, do you know 
what the character of our Grace 
is? She is gentle, and shy, and 
affectionate, and unselfish as a girl 
alone can be. On the other hand, 
she is proud, and high-spirited, and 
as obstinate as the very devil. Of 
money she never thinks twice, ex- 
cept for the sake of those around 
her. She has the very loftiest 
ideals, which she cherishes, but 
never speaks of them. Can a 
money-maker realise them ?” 

This I ought never to have said; 
for it pained him very bitterly. 
He made no answer; but the ex- 
pression of his face showed that I 
had hit his own misgivings. 

“ Not that I would make too 
great a point of that,” I proceeded 
more politely ; “for a woman is 
not like a man altogether, however 
consistent she may be. And Grace 
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is only a girl after all, so that no 
one must be too certain. She 
forms her own opinions to some 
extent, and nothing will work her 
out of them. She takes likes and 
dislikes at first sight, and she 
declares they are always justi- 
fied ” 

“ You don’t happen to know, I 
suppose—I mean you have not 
formed any idea » 

“ What she thought of you, Mr 
Stoneman? No. I was rather 
surprised that she never said a 
word that day she was sent for to 
give you the keys. The utmost I 
could get out of her was, ‘Oh yes, 
he was very polite, very polite, I 
assure you. And so it is still; as 
if your entire nature was polite- 
ness, and you consisted of good 
manners.” 

“Manners maketh man.” My 
visitor spoke for the first time 
lightly, and the smile on his face 
was nosmall improvement. ‘ But 
you will think that I cannot claim 
them, if I delay any longer to 
thank you. You have taken 
what I had to tell you much 
better than I could have ex- 
pected ; and for that I am very 
grateful. But I want to know 
this. I have heard a good deal of 
the importance attached by the 
Cranleighs to their very old 
lineage — Saxon, I believe. But 
my family has no such claims, 
We can boast no more than this— 
for three, or four generations at 
the most, we have been well edu- 
cated and well off. All business 
men, no lords of the land, no 
knights with coats of mail, and 
legs crossed upon a slab. Now 
does that make you look down 
upon me from the height of Salis- 
bury steeple ?” 

Without any knowledge of his 
wealth, such as most of us look up 
to, it would have been hard for 
any one ‘to look down upon the 








man before me. And sooth to 
say, there are plenty of men in his 
position, and of far lower birth 
than his, who would have con- 
sidered themselves at the top, and 
me at the bottom of the tower. 
But before I could answer, a sud- 
den flush came over his face, and 
he rose in haste—for I had made 
him sit down again—and he seemed 
to be trying very hard to look as 
if he were not where he was. Per- 
haps his conscience told him that 
he was caught in the attempt to 
steal a march. 

But my sister Grace (who had 
just come in with her usual light 
step, to tempt me to have at least 
a glass of beer before despising 
everything), by some extraordinary 
gift of sight—though there never 
have been straighter eyes—Grace 
never saw that great stockbroker, 
who wanted her not to look at him. 

“George, this is too bad of you 
again,” she began with a smile, 
almost too sweet for home-con- 
sumption only. “Work, work, 
all day, double, double, toil and 
trouble; and scarcely a morsel of 
nourishment !” 

* Not a bit to eat, is what you 
generally say, and ever so much 
better English.” I spoke in that 
way, because I really do dislike all 
affectation, and I was sure that 
she had espied the stockbroker. 

“ Never mind how I express it,” 
said Grace, and I thought that 
rather independent of her, and it 
confirmed my conviction that she 
knew of some one too ready to 
make too much of her. ‘If you 
understand it, that isenough. But 
do come, darling George, you make 
us so sadly anxious about you. 
What should we do, if you fell ill? 
And your poor dear eyes that were 
so blue—the loveliest blue —oh 
such a blue——” 

She knew that her own were 
tenfold bluer, and mine no more 
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than cigar-ash to them. Now a 
man can put up with a lot of 
humbug from a sister who is good 
to him; but he must be allowed 
to break out sometimes, or she 
herself will soon make nought of 
him. And all this unusual gush 
from Grace, because I had missed 
my supper beer. When she offered 
to kiss my poor lonely brow, it 
annoyed me, as I thought of being 
superseded. 

“ My dear child,” I said, waving 
my hand towards the corner where 
Stoneman looked envious, “the 
light is very dim; but I really 
should have thought that you 
must have seen Mr Stoneman 
there. Mr Stoneman, allow me 
to apologise for my sister’s appa- 
rent rudeness. I fear that she 
over-tries her eyes sometimes.” 

The stockbroker favoured me 
with a glance, as if he longed to 
over-try my eyes too; and then he 
came forward and offered his hand 
to my discomfited sister, with the 
lowest bow I ever did behold. 
All this was a delight to me; but 
neither of them for the moment 
seemed to be enjoying it. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr 
Stoneman,” said our Grace, re- 
covering herself with a curtsey, 
as profound as his bow, and a 
thousand times more graceful. 
** Really I must take to spectacles. 
But I hope, as you have heard my 
little lecture, you will join me in 
persuading my dear brother to 
take a little more care of him- 
self. He works all day long; and 
then at night he sits all by him- 
self and thinks—as I thought he 
was doing when I came so in the 
dark.” 
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After a few more words she left 
us, departing with a dignity which 
showed how wrong I must have 
been in suspecting her of levity. 

‘She is—she is ” Mr Stone- 
man stopped, for he could not find 
anything grand enough. ‘Oh, 
I wish I might only call you 
George.” 

‘With all my heart,” I replied 
quite humbly, perceiving a touch 
of bathos, which in human affairs 
is almost sure to mean a return 
to common-sense. ‘ All over the 
farm they call me George, at any 
rate behind my back.” 

“‘Then, my dear George, I will 
leave you now. I have had a 
most delightful visit ; and I wish 
to go and think about it. But do 
not suppose for a moment that I 
shall cherish any foolish hopes. 
I know what I am, and what she 
is. Did you see how she walked 
from the table? And my cigar 
was smoking on it.” 

“Shall I tell you what to do, 
my friend?” I answered rather 
pettishly ; “you are famous for 
strong decision, as well as quick 
sagacity. Exert a little of them 
now, and put away this weakness,” 

“Tt is not my weakness. It is 
my strength.” 

Before I could speak again, he 
was gone. And verily, when I 
went out of doors, and saw the 
stars in their distant gaze, and 
felt the deep loneliness of night, 
it struck me that perhaps this 
man was wise—to set his heart 
upon a constant love, some warmth 
and truth not far to seek, and one 
at least who would never fail to 
feel his thoughts and endear his 
deeds. 
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THE TOURIST ON THE CELTIC FRINGE, 


“Fwnat’s thim?” said a Sligo 
bouchal the other day as the Royal 
Society of Irish Antiquaries rolled 
along on a dozen waggonettes 
through the rambling village of 
Grange on their way to the Cross 
of Drumcliff. 

“Thim’s the Antiquarians,” said 
the stranger at his door. 

“Ts it by occupation or re- 
ligion?” said Pat, perplexed, and 
with strong expression of distrust. 
“T suppose they’ll be takin’ it all 
down and printin’ it. . . . Shee 
that island out there? William 
O’Brien lived on it wanst when he 
was writin’ a book——” and then 
he fell away into some splendid 
irrelevancies upon Parnellism and 
the big “clift,” and his ideas on 
Irish touristry were lost to the 
world for ever; for just as all 
roads lead to Rome, so all the 
channels of an Irishman’s conver- 
sation ultimately find their way 
into the great sea of politics, and 
there is no return. 

The Sligo gossoon’s labels will 
serve the present purpose. Tourists 
“by occupation” would do well 
to keep clear of the Celtic fringe. 
The traveller whose ears are always 
pricked up for “the tocsin of the 
soul,” who thinks more of what 
he shall eat ‘and what he shall 
drink than of the scenes among 
which he is moving and the people 
he encounters, has really no busi- 
ness, and little pleasure, in Donegal 
or in Connemara. Truth to tell, 
the care of the body, the purely 
physical aspect of life, is of little 
moment there; the followers of 
Alcinous are sadly out of place 
amid bogs and boulders. Yet 
even in this connection it is well 


to correct wrong impressions. 
There has been much wild writ- 
ing of late on a wild subject. 
Since the meeting of the Irish 
Tourist Association at the Im- 
perial Institute, some startling 
assertions have crept into the 
papers; and with the lofty con- 
descension of a foreigner, the 
scribe in Fleet Street, who has 
never reached Holyhead, and gar- 
bles his “copy” from the pages 
of some out-of-date guide-book, 
assures a credulous public that on 
the main tourist routes in Ireland 
there are not half-a-dozen hotels 
where a man may dine and sleep 
in tolerable comfort. ‘ Every one 
knows it; it is a patent fact.” 
The innocent scribe had better 
throw Baedeker and Baddeley and 
Black, and all his minor prophets, 
into the fire, and come and see. 
Then, if he is a fair man, he will 
go home and withdraw the cruel 
calumny in the next issue of his 
paper. The present writer has 
more than once made the grand 
tour of the Celtic fringe, and is 
now writing from one of its re- 
motest points. He would extenu- 
ate nothing, but he makes bold to 
say that in the Donegal Highlands 
alone—which are at the back of 
the world—there are at least eight 
or nine first-class hotels, if first- 
class means all that a reasonable 
man expects. One cannot hope 
to walk into a Hotel Oecil on 
the slopes of Errigal. Would the 
dubious tourist question their 
existence? Let the places be 
set down in black and white: 
Buncrana, Portsalon, Rosapenna, 
Dunfanaghy, Gweedore, Glenties, 
Dungloe, Ardara, Carrick, and 
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Bundoran. Such comfortable hos- 
telries as may be found at Done- 
gal, Killybegs, Falcarragh, Mil- 
ford, and Letterkenny will more 
than make up the dozen. No; 
if one has nothing to complain of 
in Donegal but the hotels, his 
grievances are purely imaginary. 
But there are other elements in 
the case. To do justice to dark 
Donegal, one must be a tourist 
“by religion,” possessed of the 
enthusiasm which carries a man 
through league after league of 
waste places, over bleak mountain 
passes grey with a solitude that 
may be felt, of the stoic calm 
which can equably regard a suc- 
cession of rainy days, of the 
callosity demanded by Irish jaunt- 
ing-cars in the winter of their 
springs, rattling over roads that 
are surely the riddlings of crea- 
tion. Yet if such a one endures 
to the end of his journey, he is 
blessed, and reaps a fair guerdon 
beyond the dreams of his luxuri- 
ous brother, the tourist “ by occu- 
pation.” 

Who that has ever stood upon 
the “One Man’s Path” at Slieve 
Liag and watched the sun sink in 
his ocean bed, and the Atlantic 
thundering upon the cliffs 2000 feet 
below him, can forget the sight? 
From the top of Muckish, look- 
ing over Sheep Haven, Tory, and 
the northern headlands, there is a 
panorama for the equal of which one 
might search in vain from China 
to Peru. On the crags at Horn 
Head, on the corrugated cliffs at 
Bundoran, one breathes a pellucid 
air which exhilarates like good 
wine. Glenveagh Lough in a 
storm, Errigal at twilight as 
viewed from the Gweedore Hotel, 
the vale of Glen Gesh on a day 
when the sky is weeping Donegal 
Irish, when the water comes 
tumbling over the glen-sides in a 
hundred cascades—these are char- 
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acteristic bits of Donegal scenery 
which write themselves in indelible 
ink on the memory. The county 
affords other pictures less inspir- 
ing, deplorable examples of the 
sordid conditions under which body 
and soul may sometimes keep to- 
gether ; and for dirt—dirt that is 
unrelieved by any speck of clean- 
liness, dirt that is naked and 
unashamed—it is a bad place to 
beat. Of a truth Dirtiness is next 
to Donegaliness. 

The men of the mud cabins 
are a strange conglomeration, 
and ethnology is of more than 
usual interest in these remote 
corners. The fishermen of the 
Rosses, the kelp-burners of the 
Bloody Foreland, the stark stal- 
warts of Fanad peninsula, the 
village communities of Keel and 
Dooagh and Dooega in Achill, 
furnish types which have stood 
still while the great world has 
been spinning down the grooves of 
change. Firbolgs and Fomorians 
and Tuatha de Danaans are hope- 
lessly and helplessly woven to- 
gether, with many a foreign thread 
tangling the skein. What a 
jumble of names, what a medley 
of languages! Stewarts and Har- 
kinses, M‘Faddens and Sweeneys, 
Gallaghers and Pattersons, dwell 
together in unity in the same 
town—any two or more houses 
on a hillside constitute a “town” 
in Donegal—Protestant M‘Kinley 
delves in the same prairie patch 
with Roman Catholic M‘Ginley, 
and for his corrupt Irish returns 
him a corrupter Scotch. The bee- 
hive houses of Achill are inhabited 
by—can one believe it ?—Lavelles 
and Toolises and Mangans. 

If poor in this world’s goods, these 
dwellers on the fringe are rich in 
nature’s endowments, which can- 
not be estimated in silver or gold. 
The two mighty voices of the sea 
and the mountain are ever in their 
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ears, and whether in storm or in 
sunshine they speak to them with 
majestic eloquence. It may be 
that the native ear is dulled by 
long association, but to the stranger 
eager with first impressions the 
voices are resonant. Rocking 
ently on the violet waters of one 
of the tortuous creeks of Sheep 
Haven, he dreams of Homer’s 
iocidea rovrov. On the slopes of 
Errigal or Muckish on an autumn 
evening he catches glints of that 
sapphire blue which he has been 
wont to associate with Italy and 
Italy alone. 

The weather is the great problem 
in Donegal. To uncertainties of 
race and of language the tourist 
must add the painful uncertainty 
of climate. The American who 
said that in Ireland we had no 
climate, only “‘samples,” must have 
landed on the Donegal seaboard. 
It is true that the tears and the 
smiles chase each other with aston- 
ishing rapidity over this corner 
of Erin’s fair face. Even the 
weather is a compromise, and a 
continuous wet day is as rare 
as the great auk. Often fair 
is foul, and foul is fair, and the 
sou’wester of the morning gives 
place to the blazer of the early 
afternoon. On the worst of days 
one’s asperity of temper is miti- 
gated on observing the demeanour 
of the natives under adversity. 
A Donegal man is really in his 
element in a downpour. It is im- 
possible to feel depressed in face 
of his friendly greeting, ‘ Tha sha 
bug thranona sho!” “ It’s fine and 
soft this evenin’!” And all the 
while he shakes the water off what 
he terms his “ polite scantlins” 
with duck-like glee. 

Let us pay a vow, then, to 
Jupiter Pluvius, and set out on our 
journey. As it is essential above 
all things that we be Irish, we 
start at Dérry, half of which lies 
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in another county, and the big 
half of whose inhabitants are by 
no means Irish, but fairly broad 
Scots. Londonderry was origi- 
nally named Derry Columbkille, 
after that saint to whom, while in 
Donegal, the stranger must pay 
due reverence. Columbkille was as 
quick of foot as he was reputed to 
be quick of temper, or else he had 
the wings of a dove, for there is 
hardly a mile of the county from 
Teelin Head to Inishowen without 
some memorial of him. The his- 
tory of Derry practically dates 
from the famous siege of 1688. 
Prior to that time it was happy in 
that its annals were almost vacant. 
For the last two hundred years it 
has been the scene of many heart- 
burnings and head-breakings, drum- 
beatings and fife-tootlings. If a 
’prentice boy knows anything, he 
knows how to play his big drum 
and whistle “ Derry Walls.” The 
Maiden City is compactly built, 
and commandingly situated at the 
head of the broad estuary of the 
Foyle. “Its walls,” to use Mac- 
aulay’s words, “are to the Protes- 
tants of Ulster what the trophy of 
Marathon was to the Athenians.” 
Happily sectarian feuds are now 
of rare occurrence in the City on 
the Hill. On “the twelfth” the 
Orangemen drum and drink to 
William of “glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory,” and on the 
18th of December they drum again 
and drink confusion to traitor 
Lundy, and “close the gates” with 
a bang and with all the pomp and 
circumstance befitting the occa- 
sion. On the 17th of March and 
the 15th of August (Lady Day) 
the tune is changed, and green is 
the prevailing colour. The classic 
quarter of the city known as the 
Bogside parades in full kit, and 
the air is vocal with the strains of 
‘St Patrick’s Day,” “Garryowen,” 
and ‘“O’Donnell Aboo.” Both 
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parties are satisfied, and no one is 
much the worse for all the discord, 
unless it be a stray policeman, At 
such celebrations the muscular 
R.I.C. play the unenviable part 
of buffers to lessen the impact of 
two hostile bodies moving on each 
other from opposite directions. 
That big Doric column above the 
Bishop’s Gate? The stray police- 
man will tell you all about it. 
“Shure now, sir, that’s Walker’s 
monument, and for all an that he’s 
in his grave it’s two hundred years 
sence, bad cess to the poor man, 
but he gives us more trouble be- 
times than all the rest of the town 
put together”; and then he adds 
in royal Irish, ‘It’s shockin’ hard 
for a dead man to live up to his 
reputation!” Hard by the monu- 
ment stands a famous piece of 
ordnance, “ Roaring Meg,” which 
covered itself with glory and the 
enemy with confusion during the 
siege. It was remarkable for its 
loud report; but we shall meet 
later on in the land of Tyrconnel 
with a piece of nature’s artillery, 
“* M‘Swyne’s Gun,” compared with 
which “Roaring Meg” is but a 
toy pistol. 

The Londonderry and Lough 
Swilly Railway drops us at Fahan, 
where a ferry is ready to convey 
us across the beautiful Lake of 
Shadows, and at Rathmullan we 
are fairly on the Celtic fringe. 
Before quitting the Inishowen 
peninsula an effort should be made 
by those who are so disposed to 
secure a drop of “ mountain dew,” 
for the natives declare that “ divil 
a dyor’s”” to be found in any other 
part of Donegal. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Raphoe would 
have none of it, and in a few years 
—let the helmet yield to the mitre! 
—has done more to stamp out 
“ stilling” than the R.I.C. could 
accomplish in a generation. But 
Inishowen is in another diocese, 
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and on its remote hillsides the 
blue smoke still curls up grace- 
fully in the morning air. 

“How is it the police never 
catch you, Dolty?” asked an in- 
quisitive stranger from a veteran 
who had presided at the “ cooler” 
for many a brewing. 

“ Ach, sir! God is good! When 
the Twelfth of July comes round 
it plases Him to send the peelers 
to Darry to quell the ructions, and 
it’s busy we do be till the week’s 
end.” 

Rathmullan, connected in mod- 
ern history with the Flight of the 
Earls, is a drowsy little hamlet 
which wakes to life once in a blue 
moon when the Channel Fleet 
comes to anchor in its excellent 
roadstead. Then one may see 
some thousands of jolly tars rolling 
down Rathmullan roads with a 
lurch which is the despair of sober 
landsmen. The piace was not al- 
ways obscure. Maclan’s Fort was 
the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Fanad, where the MacSweeneys 
bore sway centuries ago, The 
present generation of Fanad men 
is dour and unlovely. Far re- 
moved from all civilising and re- 
fining influence, they lead stunted 
lives, chilled by penury, unwarmed 
by any impulse beyond anxiety 
for the bare necessities of exist- 
ence. They regard the stranger 
with suspicion. Too often he 
comes in mariners guise from 
some stranded vessel, and leaves 
behind a heritage of fever. In 
Fanad no one should pass Port- 
salon by. Here Colonel Barton 
personally supervises one of the 
best-managed and _ best-equipped 
hotels in Donegal, in the midst 
of the most bewitching scenery. 
During August and September, 
when the golf season sets in with 
unusual severity, beds must be 
engaged a week beforehand. Golf 
is one of the great civilising fac- 
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tors in Donegal. The others are 
Mr Arthur Balfour’s Light Rail- 
ways, the Congested Districts 
Board, and Lord Leitrim. Golf 
has practically created Portsalon 
and Rosapenna, and it is on a 
fair way to make Bundoran the 
first watering-place in Ireland, a 
distinction for which nature has 
richly endowed that spot. At 
Portsalon the visitor is first sub- 
ject to a strange feeling which 
frequently assails him in Donegal, 
a disinclination to proceed any 
farther, a Lotos-land desire to 
dwell for ever in the midst of his 
present charming surroundings. 
Yet he is only within sight of 
the Delectable Mountains. Those 
who linger at Oolone!l Barton’s 
hostelry will find much to attract 
—a splendid beach, good bathing 
and safe, steamers twice a-day on 
the lake, sea-fishing towards Fanad 
Head; and for lake-fishing Kin- 
drum, within easy drive of the 
hotel, bears a high reputation. To 
these add a fine 18-hole golf-course, 
and the most fastidious should be 
satisfied. 

The main route to the highlands 
runs vid Milford. A char-a-banc 
leaves Rathmullan at 1.30 daily 
for Lord Leitrim’s Hotel at Rosa- 
penna. The drive, about twenty- 
two miles, most of it along the 
shore of Mulroy Bay, through the 
mildest of scenery, gives little 
promise of the rugged grandeur 
that lies farther on. At Milford 
one is first aware of the happy 
blend of hill and lake scenery so 
characteristic of Donegal. The 
village climbs the slope of a steep 
brae in two rows of prosperous- 
looking shops ending abruptly in 
a fair green at the top. It is a 
happy retreat for anglers. Lough 
Fern, a splendid sheet of water 
more than a mile long and fed by 
the best of streams, the Leannan, 
is a mile from the village, and 
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fishing is free. At Baxter's Hotel 
—a true angler’s rest—one may 
buy comfort, cleanliness, and good 
food at five shillings a-day. Mil- 
ford is a place to be severely 
avoided at the time of the hiring 
fair. Then all Fanad and his 
wife, his horse and his ass, his 
pig and his dog, are turned loose 
in its streets,;and locomotion is 
by courtesy. ( The village boasts 
four licensed houses ; but what are 
they among so many! Each portal 
is blocked by a queue as it were 
the pit-door of a theatre, and the 
Piper's Hill is a seething mass of 
thirsty throats gasping and gulp- 
ing for fire-water. A Fanad man’s 
“drouth” is a sore drouth, and 
potent must the usquebaugh be 
that will quench it. The very 
temple of justice is turned into 
a tavern for the nonce, and while 
the magistrates mete out law from 
the bench, Bacchus is preparing a 
fresh calendar in the body of the 
hall, About two miles north of 
Milford a road branches to the 
left for Glen, a dilapidated road 
leading to a dilapidated village. 
Blank desolation stares us in the 
face. The straight way through 
Cratlagh wood to Carrigart is 
more inviting. Here the driver 
becomes communicative. 
soon ascertain the cause, when 
at a gap in the fence he gets 
down off the car and with dra- 
matic gesture indicates the ‘ mor- 
tial shpot ” where Lord Leitrim and 
his servant were murdered in 1878. 
He is voluble in details of the 
crime, and after a lengthy descrip- 
tion of the supposed struggle as 
minute as if he had been an 
eyewitness, he assures you in a 
most matter-of-fact way that “the 
earl was a hard man to kyall.” 
““Was nobody brought to justice?” 
you inquire. ‘No scars! Shure 
wasn’t it the Fanad boys across the 
wather done it ; and you know the 
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ould sayin’, that a Fanad man’ll 
niver die by the rope.” That 
settles the matter. 

We are now in the heart of the 
Leitrim property, and marked signs 
of prosperity are everywhere vis- 
ible. The stereotyped mud-cabins, 
with the smoke issuing through a 
window or a hole in the roof, give 
way to neat slated cottages stand- 
ing in trim gardens, and for bleak 
mountain patches or unreclaimed 
bottoms we have well-fenced, well- 
drained fields, “made blithe with 
plough and harrow.” The late 
Lord Leitrim, nephew of the mur- 
dered earl, was a princely bene- 
factor, and his untimely death 
three years ago robbed north-west 
Donegal of the best friend it ever 
had. A handsome Celtic cross 
erected in the village square at 
Carrigart perpetuates his virtues, 
but he has a memorial more last- 
ing than marble in the hearts of 
a grateful tenantry. His good 
works began as early as 1883, 
when he established a weekly 
steamboat service between Mul- 
roy, Derry, and Glasgow. They 
culminated ten years later, in 
1893, with the erection of the 
Rosapenna Hotel, which, with the 
hotel at Portsalon, has been in- 
strumental in opening up _ to 
strangers a hitherto unexplored 
country. Rosapenna lies low 
amid the silver sand-dunes a mile 
north of Carrigart. On alighting 
from the char-a-bane at the hotel 
door, the first feeling is perhaps 
one of disappointment ; but a five 
minutes’ stroll before dinner to the 
little hill above the first golf-hole 
overlooking Downing’s Bay will 
make any one but the most cal- 
lous swear eterna] reverence for 
the spot. Sheep Haven winding 
in and out in enormous sleeves, 
Ards with its wealth of wood run- 
ning down to the water’s edge, 
the angry Horns across the bay, 
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and, towering over all, Muckish 
gloomy and majestic like a sleep- 
ing king,—here is a scene to send 
a man to bed, his brain whirling 
with visions of unutterable beauty, 

From Rosapenna Lord Leitrim’s 
steamer, the Melmore, makes two 
or three excursions during the 
season to Tory Island — written 
and pronounced Torry by those 
who know. Of those who set out 
with light hearts in the morning, 
some are sorry and more are sad 
on their return, for Tory is one of 
the most inaccessible places in the 
world. No steamer can approach 
within some hundred yards of its 
rugged cliffs, and a landing is 
generally effected in row-boats, or 
in cases of extremity on the backs 
of the Tory Anakim. The island- 
ers are a striking illustration of 
the physical effects of low living. 
Fish is the staple article of diet, 
and flesh-meat must be as rare 
as Christmas; yet the men are 
splendid, strapping, six-foot speci- 
mens of humanity, and the women 
are pictures of robust health. 
They had a king on the island 
till lately, Jack M‘Loughlin, a 
very broth of a boy, who stood 
about six feet four, but in due 
time he went mad — insanity is 
rife in the islands round the coast 
—and it took six of the strongest 
policemen in the county to convey 
him to the mainland. Excessive 
tea-drinking is assigned as the 
chief cause of the high rate of 
insanity in Donegal, and the theory 
would seem to be strengthened 
by the fact that there are three 
female lunatics to one male. 
Every day and all day long the 
teapot sits stewing in the embers 
of the hearth, and at each succes- 
sive brew fresh tea is thrown in, 
but the old is never thrown out 
until the pot is choked. In the 
absence of solid food this poison- 
ous decoction works its will directly 
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upon the nerves. A boy in the 
Rosses, when questioned as to 
his daily fare, summed up the 
menu laconically: ‘Shthirabout 
for breakfast and tay for dinner, 
tay av course at tay-time, and 
shthirabout for supper. Whiles 
we have tay for breakfast instead, 
and shthirabout for our dinner, 
and then another sup of tay before 
bedtime.” The women do the 
bulk of the work in Donegal, and 
the men, like a more ancient race 
spoken of in history, stay at home 
and spin and weave. At Anagry 
strand on a Sunday morning one 
may witness a strange sight. At 
low tide more than a mile of a 
roundabout is saved by wading 
across a narrow bay. The men 
include in their Sunday’s wardrobe 
shoes and stockings; the women 
by courtesy and custom wear 
“martyeens,” footless stockings 
with a loop passing over the toe. 
Each goodwife takes her good- 
man upon her shoulders, and the 
heroes are conveyed across dry- 
shod, 

Tory was a place of some im- 
portance in the days of early 
Christianity, and St Columbkille 
was very much at home on the 
island. The remains of seven 
churches may still be seen, and 
a round tower, the latter a piece 
of cyclopean architecture innocent 
of mortar. ‘ Balor of the mighty 
blows,” a fell pirate, had a prison 
there in old time, but AXolus now 
reigns supreme amid its crumbling 
walls, and in time of storm Aquilo 
and Notus and Eurus and rude 
Boreas rush howling through its 
deserted courts. It is worth en- 
during two hours’ sea-sickness to 
gaze upon Tory’s red granite para- 
pets lit up by the summer sun, 
and whoever succeeds in squat- 
ting upon the Wishing Stone, 
with a sheer drop of 600 feet to 
right and left, has achieved the 
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acme of cliff-climbing. The island- 
ershave their compensations. They 
burn their kelp and catch their 
fish and “kib” their potatoes, 
and laugh in the face of the 
sheriff's man, over twelve miles 
of stormy sea. Land Bills have 
no interest for them, and gale 
days no terrors. A Tory man’s 
house is his castle, which he holds 
against all comers, paying never a 
farthing of rent. The Queen’s 
writ has not run in the island 
for ten years. The last attempt 
to enforce payment was made in 
1884, when the gun-boat Wasp, 
conveying a detachment of mili- 
tary, was wrecked with all hands 
on its precipitous cliffs. There is 
at least one Irish landlord whom 
Mr Balfour’s Bill cannot despoil, 
and his name is Mr Benjamin St 
John Baptist Joule, the lord of 
Tory. If the traveller is so un- 
lucky as to be storm-bound on 
this northern Ogygia—a contin- 
gency by no means remote—it may 
console him to know that there is 
a comfortable inn on the island, 
presided over by an agreeable 
host, Jack Ward, where his im- 
mediate wants will be relieved. 
There are worse hotels than the 
Abercorn Arms in more civilised 
places. At the signal - station, 
too, he may telegraph his circum- 
scribed movements to his friends, 
and he will find the people kindly 
and hospitable, for all their savage 
looks and savage ways. 

Rosapenna is a good touring 
centre, Lakes Salt, Glen, and 
Glenveagh, Doe Castle, and Ards 
being all within easy driving dis- 
tance. Ganiamore, immediately 
above the hotel, should be climbed 
for the view, and on the top—the 
hill, like most Irish hills, has its 
legend—may be seen one of Der- 
mot and Graine’s beds. These 
lovers spent a twelvemonth on 
the honeymoon, seeking fresh quar- 
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ters every day, with Finn Mac- 
Coul in hot pursuit, and they 
showed a marked preference for 
the seaside, for there is hardly a 
hill or valley round the Irish coast 
where, as the tradition goes, they 
did not spread their couch. Lough 
Salt—a strange corruption from 
the Irish Zoc-agus-alt, “the lough 
and the cliff”—may be reached by 
the mountain road through Glen, 
perhaps the most disreputable vil- 
lage in Donegal. They say there 
is good salmon and trout-fishing in 
the lake hard by. It would take 
a miraculous draught to redeem 
the place. Barnes Gap is a char- 
acteristic bit of scenery, weird and 
rugged. The desolation is oppres- 
sive, and for miles there is no sign 
of human habitation save a police- 
hut in the centre of the pass. One 
wonders what duties policemen 
have to perform in such a spot 
beyond bidding travellers good 
day and preventing them from 
committing suicide. Glenveagh 
demands a day’s excursion for 
itself. Here, again, the solitude 
is almost uncanny. In a district 
some thirteen miles by eight there 
are half-a-dozen houses and just 
thirty-seven human souls. But in 
the presence of such natural gran- 
deur humanity seems almost an 
impertinence. There is not a 
lovelier lake in Ireland. Huge 
bastions of rock, their smooth 
sides scintillating in the sunshine, 
stand up on every hand. On an 
outjutting eminence, half-way along 
the southern shore, Mrs Adair’s 
Castle is enchantingly situated. 
One of the finest walks in Europe 
—it is not hyperbole to mention 
it in the same breath with the 
Great Scheidegg in Switzerland— 
lies over the top of the Col to the 
Poisoned Glen and Dunlewy on the 
other side of Dooish. Such un- 
relieved sublimity becomes over- 
whelming in time, and the well- 
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timbered demesne of Ards affords 
a pleasing contrast. Ards and 
Doe Oastle may both be visited 
on the journey from Rosapenna 
to Dunfanaghy, the next halting. 
place. Doe Castle, the ancient 
stronghold of the MacSweeneys or 
MacSwines, has a long history, 
dating back to the twelfth cen- 
tury. It passed into the hands of 
the English in Elizabeth’s time, 
and through many English families 
it came at last in 1866 into the 
possession of its present owner, 
Mr Stewart of Ards. General 
Hart, from whose son Mr Stewart 
purchased, kept up a state of 
oriental splendour at Doe for some 
years prior to his death. Having 
served with distinction in India, 
and assisted at the capture of 
Tippoo Sahib, he brought Tippoo’s 
body -servant home to his Irish 
castle, where the Hindoo served 
his master faithfully, sleeping every 
night on the mat at his door armed 
to the teeth. 

The Ards estate borders on the 
Leitrim, and Mr Stewart of Ards, 
no less than Lord Leitrim, de- 
serves well of North Donegal, 
albeit he has been absentee of 
late years. While he was resident 
he scattered money in princely 
fashion. Ards House is one of 
the finest mansions in Ulster; the 
farm-buildings are on a corre- 
sponding scale of magnificence. 
He did much to improve the 
breed of sheep and cattle in the 
Creeslough and Dunfanaghy dis- 
tricts, and Creeslough fair is still 
one of the best in the county. 
Dunfanaghy practically owes its 
origin to him, and the several 
handsome ecclesiastical buildings 
which surprise the stranger in this 
remote village bear testimony to 
his generous hand. At Ards he 
maintained a lavish style, which 
far outstripped the Eastern ex- 
travagances of his neighbour of 
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a previous generation across the 
water at Doe. ‘“ How changed is 
here each spot man makes or 
fills!” The glory of Ards is de- 
parted, and save for a few months 
in the summer season, when a dis- 
tinguished Dublin doctor seeks 
recreation from the labours of a 
busy life in this delightsome re- 
treat, the place is as desolate as 
the halls of Balclutha. 

Dunfanaghy is a curious old- 
world place inhabited by a curious 
people, who are but lightly con- 
cerned with “the steamship and 
the railway and the thoughts that 
shake mankind.” It is twenty- 
two miles from the nearest railway 
terminus at Letterkenny, and a 
long lonely road through Barnes 
Gap intervenes. For this reason 
it is practically unexploited, but 
there are rumours afloat that it 
will soon be Balfourised by a light 
railway running round the coast 
to Gweedore. Then the fishermen 
will get a market for their fish, 
and sightseers will pour in by 
thousands to visit one of the world’s 
wonders, Horn Head, and old Dun- 
fanaghy will pass away into the 
dim Celtic twilight of far-off 
things. Meanwhile Dunfanaghy 
is well worth the attention of the 
student of Irish life. Nothing 
strikes the visitor to Donegal more 
than the ever-varying appearance 
of the people in the different dis- 
tricts through which he passes. 
A Fanad Celt differs as much in 
looks and in language from a man 
of the Rosses as a Oumberland 
dalesman from a Cornish miner. 
The distinctions are even more 
marked at Dunfanaghy, wherethere 
is a strong infiltration of Scots. 
Another Stewart, who has the 
blood of the Darnleys coursing in 
his veins, reigns in Horn Head, 
and on that bold promontory itself 
there is a Protestant colony of 
about four hundred, consisting 
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chiefly of Pattersons, Stewarts, 
Algoes, Greers, Hendersons, and 
M‘Kinleys, many of them rejoicing 
in such Scriptural prenomina as 
Ebenezer, Elijah, and Nehemiah. 
The inhabitants are wont to call 
the village “dear Dunfanaghy,” 
but the adjective is merely a mark 
of affection, for living is cheap in 
the extreme, With the morning’s 
milk seven baskets of fresh fish, 
‘alive and keekin’,” come to your 
doorstep, and Shane and Charlie 
stand spluttering their “ arrah 
mushas,” eager to catch your eye 
first. Black soles at 6d. a pair, a 
huge turbot for 2s., whiting, plaice, 
and haddock at twopence apiece, 
white trout at 6d. a pound, and her- 
rings galore “for love ”—there is a 
tariff to make the gourmand gnash 
his teeth, and the dweller in cities 
ask, Is life worth living? The 
fishermen are a primitive happy- 
go-lucky race who go down to the 
sea in their cockle-shell curraghs, 
and in calm weather draw from 
the teeming waters of Sheep Haven 
such stores of fish as almost 
break their nets. These curraghs 
are made of tarred canvas stretched 
upon sally-hoops, and, lying bottom 
upwards on the shore, look like so 
many black beetles. In such frail 
barks it is never possible to ven- 
ture far to sea on this storm-vexed 
coast, and even on lucky days the 
fishermen can find no market for 
their big take after the handful of 
gentry in the neighbourhood are 
supplied and their own personal 
wants satisfied. The balance goes 
to manure the land! Such a hand- 
to-mouth existence is not ennob- 
ling, and dirt, laziness, and apathy 
abound. Close to the village there 
are some comfortable-looking farm- 
steads, but the mass of the people 
are poor, and apparently have no 
desire to better themselves, Na- 
ture certainly lends them scant en- 
couragement. Nor’westerly gales 
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prevail for weeks at a time, during 
which gardens are levelled and 
rooftrees stripped, and no boat can 
put out. The streets are wind- 
swept as the plains of Troy, and 
sand from the reaches west of the 
town pours in at every open 
window. The villagers retire 
behind their half-doors and lounge 
and smoke, and accept this 
“act of God” with equanimity. 
Like most old-fashioned places, 
Dunfanaghy is rich in ‘“charac- 
ters,” and one may study anthro- 
pology there with as much interest 
as in Piccadilly or the Rue de 
Rivoli. Every character enjoys a 
sobriquet, and when surnames and 
nicknames give out, as they often 
do in these congested districts, the 
elders label their progeny afresh 
with their own distinguished family 
titles. Thus the “ Biddy Jacks” 
and the “Shane Peters” and the 
“Paddy Eelishes” tumble over 
each other in the gutter in sixes 
and sevens, all descendants of one 
common sfirps, Robinson, Gal- 
lagher, or Sweeney. 

Within a four miles’ walk of 
Dunfanaghy there is some of the 
finest cliff scenery in the world, 
embracing the Horns, the Arch 
at Templebreaga, and M‘Swyne’s 
Gun. The Horn is seen to best 
advantage in May, when the birds 
are mating. Then the cliffs are 
alive with millions of every pos- 
sible variety of sea-bird, for Horn 
Head is one of the largest breeding 
stations in the United Kingdom. 
The guillemot, the sheldrake, the 
merganser, the cormorant, shag, and 
stormy-petrel are to be found there. 
Little auks swarm on every ledge, 
and the pretty little puffin or sea- 
parrot, with bright red feet and 
bill, lends colour to the picture. 
Seals disport in numbers in the 
caves below, and play sad havoc 
with Mr Stewart’s salmon-fishery. 
The more adventurous fishermen 
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supplement their exiguous incomes 
by shooting them from boats and 
selling the skins. From the signal 
tower on the Head the eye travels 
over @ splendid panorama, from 
Malin Head and Slieve Snacht, in 
Inishowen, away to Cnoc Fola or 
the Bloody Foreland, the north- 
west point of Donegal. The cliffs 
stand up 700 feet, in places 
straight as a plummet-line; the 
wild goats, appearing no bigger 
than rabbits, bound from rock to 
rock ; and the sea-gulls are mere 
white specks on the waves below. 


‘* How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the 
mid-way air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles,” 


The proper complement of the 
land excursion to the Horn is to 
visit it in a boat by sea—an ex- 
pedition which those who are con- 
tent to endure the tossing at the 
bar will not regret. The Arch 
lies a mile farther west, and from 
the platform on the top the visitor 
will have no difficulty in making 
out “ M‘Swyne’s Gun” if a storm 
is blowing. M‘Swyne reserves his 
big shoots for rough weather. 
When the sea is calm and the 


sun shining it is close season with 
him. 

At Falcarragh (the sheepfold), 
six miles from Dunfanaghy, the 
stranger finds himself among other 


men and other manners, The 
surroundings are pure Celt. The 
big parishes of Tullaghobegey and 
Gweedore are the homes of the 
aborigines. You see the character- 
istics of race in the first man you 
meet in the street—high cheek- 
bones, receding foreheads, hair 
stiff black or obnoxious red, 
stunted stature, and prominent 
paunch. These are the degenerate 
descendants of the ancient Fir- 
bolgs. Two out of every three 
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have the drooping under jaw and 
vacant stare indicative of mental 
imbecility. To see Falcarragh in 
the throes of a pig fair is an 
amusing experience. Whether car- 
ried in arms or in a poke, whether 
in crate or on foot, the pig is 
equally master of the situation, 
and Shamus and Nancy wander 
round helplessly humouring his 
vagaries as if he were a spoiled 
child. The maximum of noise for 
the minimum of money seems to 
be the basis of their bargaining, 
and piggy’s squeaks are as intel- 
ligible to the uninitiated as Paddy’s 
gibberings in Donegal patois. At 
Moyrabridge, a mile from the vil- 
lage, a road to the left runs up to 
the base of Muckish, where, ac- 
cording to the vernacular, one is 
ona “pig’s back.” It is well worth 
the climb, for although Errigal is 
the nobler mountain, Muckish com- 
mands far finer views, especially 
seawards. At Moyra also the 
Olphert estate begins, where the 
adoption of the Plan of Campaign 
some seven years ago created no 
end of a pother, left three hundred 
tenants on the roadside, turned a 
large tract of country into a howl- 
ing wilderness, saddled the coun- 
ty with a regiment of soldiers 
and some hundreds of extra con- 
stabulary for nearly two years, and 
brought about some unpleasant 
and tragic incidents—to wit, the 
arrest of Father M‘Fadden, the 
murder of Inspector Martin, and 
the Maryborough trials. Mr Ol- 
phert had time as well as justice 
on his side. It is a far cry to 
1889, and if an angel from heaven 
now proposed a Plan of Campaign 
to his tenantry, they would hardly 
hear. Almost to a man they have 
recognised their error, the friend- 
liest relations obtain between land- 
lord and tenant, reinstatements 
have been continuous for the last 
twelve morrths, and of the several 
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hundreds originally evicted, a bare 
half-dozen are out of their holdings 
at the present time. One of these 
is the local hero of the campaign, 
Paddy O’Donnell, a white-faced, 
white-haired martyr, of cherubic 
expression, who held “ O’Donnell’s 
Fort” against a detachment of 
Rifles and a strong force of police 
for the space of twenty-four hours, 
until a stalwart constabulary man, 
Mickey More, stormed “the Fort” 
single-handed at the cost of three 
ribs. At the corner of Bedlam 
hamlet, fitly named, the four 
walls of O’Donnell’s Fort are still 
standing, a dilapidated memorial 
of the Falcarragh evictions, and 
more pilgrims come to see and to 
admire it than ever visit the Horn. 

About half a mile beyond Gorta- 
hork the main road for Gweedore 
turns left, but the straight road 
skirting the Foreland should be 
kept — albeit longer and hillier 
—if one would see Donegal at its 
worst. In the townlands of Derry- 
connor and JDerrybeg a dense 
swarm of human beings, ill-clothed, 
ill- housed, ill-fed, subsist in a 
state of primitive savagery. In- 
superable ingrained laziness is writ 
large upon them. The land is all 
cut up in runrig, and the time 
which might more profitably be 
spent in making the best of a 
poor living is devoted to fruitless 
bickerings about trespass and right- 
of-way. A love for litigation is 
their bane, and “ 1a’ day” is their 
chief diversion. When two of 
these worthies confront each other 
in a petty sessions court - house 
before an admiring audience and 
deliver themselves of a half-hour 
rigmarole in irreproachable Gaelic 
about the particular locus of a 
dry well or the right to draw turf 
along an impassable boreen, to the 
consternation of the magistrates 
and the bewilderment of the inter- 
preter, they feel that their day 
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has not been wasted. Their stand- 
ard of comfort cannot be discerned 
by the naked eye. Their cabins 
are huddled together gable to 
gable in clumps of seven or eight, 
presenting the appearance of one 
long straggling village. In each 
of these pig-sties—only courtesy 
can affix any other name to them 
—a family averaging half-a-dozen, 
and the cow, and the pig that pays 
the rent, herd together in filthy 
fellowship. There is one apart- 
ment and one bed, and if there 
is any choice in the matter, the 
pig has the best of it, for, 


“ Stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
He basks at the fire his hairystrength,” 


while the younger members of the 
human brood wallow in the un- 
savoury accretions of weeks with 
which the floor is strewn. These 
wretched creatures are beyond the 
pale of civilisation, and adamant 
against all benevolent efforts. 
Only an earthquake would move 
them from their apathy. Round 
the Bloody Foreland last year— 
so valuable is the commodity— 
the kelp trade alone brought in 
£1500, yet the people seem not 
a whit the better for it. In the 
neighbouring parish of Gweedore 
the poverty is more acute, and the 
condition more excusable, for there 
is no kelp industry to fall back 
upon. Yet even here there is a 
different story to tell from that 
of fifty years ago. When Lord 
George Hill published his ‘ Facts 
- from Gweedore’ in 1846, it was no 
easy matter to find a man in the 
parish with a shirt on his back, 
the children ran wild upon the 
hillsides as innocent of clothing as 
the pygmies of Central Africa, and 
one set of delving tools—spade, 
shovel, and wheelbarrow — was 
shared by a dozen families, One 
of the most marked indications of 
improvement is the increased de- 
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mand for flour, and the correspond- 
ing decrease in the consumption of 
Indian meal. Lord George Hill’s 
Hotel at Gweedore is still one of 
the best halting-places in the 
county, although in point of style 
it is now o’ertopped by its modern 
competitors. The view from the 
hotel door is one of great beauty. 
In front, Errigal, most shapely of 
peaks, stands up and takes the 
morning. At its base Dunlewy 
Lake lies clear and placid, and 
away behind, the Poisoned Glen 
recedes into the hollows of the cliffs, 
Towards the sea the village of 
Bunbeg possesses a neat little har- 
bour, Gweedore’s sole means of 
communication with the outer 
world, and at Derrybeg Mrs Ernest 
Hart has established the head- 
quarters of the Donegal Industries, 
Weaving, knitting, embroidery, 
and dyeing are taught, and the 
factory affords striking illustra- 
tions of the-genius of the Celt for 
colour and design. The chapel in 
the hollow was the scene of two 
tragedies in Irish life. In August 
1880 a waterspout, bursting far up 
in the hills, came tumbling down 
the glen and overwhelmed the 
chapel, where morning mass was 
being celebrated, and many lives 
were lost. In February 1889, 
District Inspector Martin was 
murdered on the steps leading to 
the chapel-yard when endeavour- 
ing to arrest the parish priest, the 
Rev. James M‘Fadden. 

After traversing the bleak and 
barren coast road from Gweedore 
to Dungloe through Anagry, the 
stranger feels that even Donegal 
can go no further in the way of 
undiluted misery. Templecrone, 
the heart of the Rosses, is a mere 
rugged mass of granite boulders, 
where, to borrow their own ex- 
pression, the natives can hardly 
find enough land to sod a lark. 
The district is the most congested 
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in Donegal ; it literally teems with 
humanity and nothing else ; there 
are no adventitious aids for the 
people, such as light railways or 
kelp-burning ; there is no money 
to buy fishing-gear. And yet it 
is always the unexpected that hap- 
pensin Ireland. This inhospitable 
tract produces perhaps the finest 
peasantry in Ireland, a marked 
contrast to their wretched neigh- 
bours at Gweedore and Derry- 
connor. The men are tall and 
lithe, and of splendid physique, 
with handsome clean-cut features ; 
the women are among the loveliest 
of Erin’s lovely daughters. Robust 
health is written on every face; 
and if the beauty of a London 
season would see what nature un- 
aided, and under the most adverse 
conditions, can accomplish, she 
might spend a week studying the 
complexions of the colleens of 
Lettermacaward and Templecrone. 
Dungloe is hardly a place to linger 
in, unless one is a devoted disciple 
of Izaak Walton. For such Han- 
lon’s Hotel provides comfortable 
quarters. The numerous islands 
about here have an interesting 
history of their own, and are well 
worth exploring, Skull, Cruit the 
humpbacked, and Owey, being 
easiest of access. Aranmore is 
the largest and most fertile on the 
seaboard. It has a population of 
over a thousand, a kindly soil, an 
unusually plentiful supply of turf 
(on most of the islands fuel must 
be secured from the mainland), 
and a delightful climate, the 
roads being bordered by fuchsia 
hedges in full bloom right into 
winter. All through the Rosses 


groups of Paddy Clearys may 
be met with, their bundles on 
their shoulder, making their way 
to the coast en route to England 
and Scotland in search of work. 
Thus and thus only can they keep 
the wolf from the door. 


Every 
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adult in the district crosses the 
water in the summer season and 
brings back a hoard, varying from 
£7 or £8 to £15, to tide the old 
people and children over the dark 
winter. 

On the road to Glenties the 
mountain views — with Slieve 
Snaght and Errigal, and _ the 
Derryveagh and Glendowan ranges 
in evidence—are really superb ; 
but description of such scenery 
becomes monotonous. Glenties, 
on the Marquis Conyngham’s 
property, is an excellent fishing 
centre, and less expensive than 
Gweedore. So is Ardara, and the 
Nesbitt Arms at the latter place 
is well spoken of by anglers, its 
host being a keen sportsman and 
full to the finger-tips of native 
Irish courtesy. Between Glenties 
and Ardara it is worth while to 
make a detour to Narin and 
Portnoo, where there is one of 
the finest strands in Europe, 
first - rate bathing, magnificent 
cliff scenery, and all that is re- 
quisite for a favourite watering- 
place, save only a ready means 
of access. If once the light rail- 
way were extended thither from 
Glenties, Portnoo may have a 
great future before it. In one of 
the farmhouses in this locality the 
late President of the Royal Acad- 
emy used to seek retirement for 
many summers. The best thing 
between Ardara and Carrick is 
Glen Gesh, the vale of weeping ; 
and as the prime essential of a 
vale of weeping is that it should 
weep, the tourist should pray for 
a rainy day for this part of the 
journey, although in all probabil- 
ity he has already had more rain 
than he wanted. Everything else 
in West Donegal pales its ineffec- 
tual fires before the stupendous 
grandeur of Slieve Liag, the moun- 
tain of flags. It is worth travelling 
all the way from London for the 
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sake of standing on the Irish Strid- 
ing Edge—the “ One Man’s Path.” 
To start from Mr Musgrave’s com- 
fortable hotel at Carrick, and, pro- 
ceeding by Bunglas, cross over the 
One Man’s Path and return by 
Glencolumbkille, is to have ac- 
complished one of the two finest 
cliff walks in the United Kingdom, 
probably in Europe. The other is 
round the summit of Croghan in 
Achill, by way of Keem Bay. 
From Bunglas Point Slieve Liay 
is seen to best advantage, 


‘* Planting his steadfast footsteps in the 
sea 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwel- 
ling-place,” 


and wearing on his face all the 
brilliant colours of the rainbow. 
The knife-edge of the One Man’s 
Path is no place for timid pedes- 
trians, but those who succeed in 
reaching it may well congratulate 
themselves. Apart from the pre- 
cipice of 2000 feet over which they 
hang, the view, which embraces 
Benbulbin, the Stays of Broad- 
haven, and Croagh Patrick to the 
south, and northward the whole 
range of Donegal mountains as far 
as Errigal and Muckish, height 
after height looming up in endless 
vista, is enough to make the eyes 
dance and the brain reel. On the 
other side the road is regained at 
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Malinbeg, and from this point it 
is but a short walk to Glencolumb- 
kille, a spot which the saint chose 
for his peculiar home. His house 
and bed and well are all still to 
be seen on the hillside, and are 
held in peculiar veneration by the 
peasantry. 

After Slieve Liag everything 
else is in the nature of an anti- 
climax. Killybegs boasts a pretty 
little harbour completely land- 
locked. At Donegal, the home of 
the Four Masters, the O’Donnells’ 
ancient castle attracts the anti- 
quary. On the bridge at Bally- 
shannon one may watch the fish 
springing in the famous salmon- 
leap for the length of aday. How- 
ever early the tourist is out of 
doors, he will probably find that 
Piscator has anticipated him. By 
long-established custom the man 
who is first on the bridge retains 
his coign of vantage for the day, 
and some ardent anglers solve the 
difficulty by taking up their quar- 
ters the night before and sleeping 
out. Bundoran is our Brundusium, 
a place which, with its league-long 
rollers from the broad Atlantic 
thundering gn a splendid strand, 
its new golf-links, fine bathing, 
and excellent hotel and lodging 
accommodation, bids fair to be- 
come the queen of Irish seaside 
resorts. 




















I was about to begin by mak- 
ing several mournful reflections, 
not perhaps very novel to the 
reader, upon that outside aspect 
of “the banquet-hall deserted ” 
which generally impresses itself 
somehow upon the centre of all 
the jollity that is over, Hyde Park 
—when the wide expanse of green- 
sward once so refreshing and pleas- 
ant to the eye becomes like the hide 
of a worn-out donkey, or that curi- 
ous integument which covers the 
bulk of an elephant. The donkey 
is the better comparison, as being 
lighter in colour and ornamented 
with a certain amount of imperfect 
fur, to the semblance of which 
what was once grass comes so 
easily after the rains have refused 
to rain upon it, and hundreds of 
human feet have trodden it down. 
But it happened that, in my cap- 
acity as the last man left in town, 
I took a stroll in Hyde Park itself, 
the subject of these dolorous reflec- 
tions, before putting them down ; 
and lo! this desert of which I had 
been thinking, instead of bear- 
ing the dismal traces of revelry de- 
parted, literally bloomed and blos- 
somed like the rose. The turf was 
emerald—nay, not emerald, which 
is a hard simile, but delightful, 
soft, elastic grass- green. The 
flower-beds were blooming much 
more brightly than they ever do 
in early summer, the only time at 
which it really matters how they 
look. Growth had come to disturb 
the primness of the too orderly 
parterre. Nature, though still 
carefully clipped and pruned down, 
had got at least a finger in, to 
the confusion of art. She had 


thrown up spikes of white cam- 
panula to shake their bells upon 
the air. 


She had flowered out in 
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something blue (I do not like to 
suggest the word plumbago: what 
a name to load a beautiful light 
rambling creature withal !), which 
floated over the masses of pink and 
red. Even the very geraniums 
had broken bounds. 

I have a dislike to stiff flower- 
beds, and love the ample and 
gracious border, where everything 
that is sweet and fair has hospi- 
tality and a free welcome; but 
still one is forced to allow that the 
stiffness and symmetry are proper 
and befitting in such a place as 
Hyde Park, where every vagabond 
may now enjoy at his leisure the 
well-considered effects of the best 
gardeners, and congratulate him- 
self, if he is anything of a cynic, 
that in May, when the proper 
people were here to profit by them, 
they were not half so successful. 
No doubt there are many cynics 
and some philosophers among those 
strange figures which herd upon 
the garden seats, sometimes in 
groups of two or three, oftener 
alone, sometimes munching a crust 
or reading a cheap paper, often 
sleeping upon the benches, turning 
the top of a battered hat or the 
shoulder of a greasy coat upon all 
the flowers. Is it, one wonders, 
some curious poignant sense of 
contrast between their misery and 
this beautifulness which brings 
them here amid all the luxury of 
trim gardens and delightful trees ? 
In St James’s Park they lie in 
clusters on the grass, so that the 
trim and smiling country cousin 
who has come to see London, can 
scarcely get down to the water to 
feed the birds for this ill-omened 
crowd. Shall the social reformer 
turn upon us indignantly, and ask 
why they should not have their 
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share, this infinitesimal share 
which conventional law, &c., and 
the oppression of the great, &c., 
cannot forbid them? It is hard 
to say. The Looker-on is not 
great, nor does he consciously op- 
press anybody ; but he dislikes to 
see the pretty nurserymaid with 
her charges, or the clean and tidy 
mother with her baby whatever 
slum she may come out of, sitting 
upon the same bench from which 
these filthy wretches have risen. 
The moral of all this is that 
Hyde Park has not at all the air 
of a banquet-hall deserted, though 
the carriages and the riders and 
even the bicyclists have all drifted 
away. To be sure, these are only 
the outskirts of the Park; but 
even in the open the subtle rain, 
for which we longed and thirsted 
in July, has come at last, and 
searched into the roots of the 
grass: and, like a wash of colour on 
an aquarelle, a greenness has come 
over the brown waste, as if every- 
thing was trimming up for another 
show. It might be a popular 
measure to fill up these deserted 
haunts of the fashionable, as Ox- 
ford fills up the deserted Colleges 
by amateur students in the long 
vacation, and let the good country 
excursionists, or the people who 
cannot get out of London, play at 
fashionable life as the others play 
at learning. It might not make 
them fashionable, but it would 
amuse them very much, which is, 
I think, rather better, and which 
University extension certainly does 
to those who take it up as they 
ought. I remember at this mo- 
ment a certain delightful drawing- 
room in Grosvenor Place which I 
should like to have the power of 
handing over to some of my 
friends, as the undergraduates’ 
rooms are handed over—with a loan 
of a carriage or two to complete 
the enjoyment, as Lord Lonsdale’s 
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carriages were let with the house, 
so to speak, for the comfort of Li 
Hung Chang. My friends would 
spoil nothing; they would adore 
the bibelots and the pictures, and 
dust the china with their own fair 
hands. With a delightful elation 
of mind they would drive into the 
Park, and feel as if they were the 
great folks whose place they had 
taken, yet all the time with a 
sense of superiority—that intense 
half-conscious superiority of the 
inferior who has none of these 
things, yet flatters himself he is 
as fine a fellow without them as 
any lord. I beg pardon for the 
inadvertent twist of the metaphor. 
It was the ladies of whom I was 
speaking. Still more deeply they 
to the bottom of their gentle hearts 
would feel that superiority of the 
inferior. “None of these fine 
things have we, yet I hope we are 
as good members of society, as 
worthy of respect—if not g 
Ah! there shows the cloven 
hoof. If not better—that is what 
we all say instinctively under our 
breath. This compensation of 
nature for all deprivations, if a 
trifle ungracious, is good in its 
way: for it really lessens to most 
of us the sense of injustice in the 
inequalities of life. Is it not 
really a fine thing to be just as 
good a woman (if not better!) 
than my lady Grandmaison, with- 
out all the aids she has to make her 
so? and quite as honest, patriotic, 
and useful, in the manufactory or 
the workshop, as her lord is in Par- 
liament looked up to by the crowd ? 
This sentiment ameliorates even 
hardship. We ask ourselves 
whether, if So-and-so, much better 
off than we, had been placed in 
our circumstances, he would have 
done as well as we have done with 
none of his advantages? Perhaps 
even those dismal vagabonds who 
lounge or drowse on the benches 
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in the Park have something of the 
same consolation. Had I been 
rudent and minded my p’s and 
q’s as that fellow has done, I 
might have been just as great a 
swell as he. The people who have 
not been prudent nor minded their 
p’s and q’s are always disposed to 
plume themselves upon it as an 
attribute of a superior kind of 
being. 

This is one of the things that 
makes me always a little slow to 
concur in the sentimental compas- 
sion which is usual nowadays for 
the inhabitants of the slums. Ma- 
terial miseries of hunger or cold 
are a different matter: but they 
have so little pleasure—no amuse- 
ment or recreation in their lives, 
it is common to say. Dear ladies 
and curates, you never were so 
mistaken in your lives. Have you 
never seen the little Parliament at 
the street corner, where the men 
hunch their shoulders and smoke 
their pipes, and discuss the sport- 
ing news, with all the excitement of 
their betters? Is not that as good 
as any club? and very much the 
same sort of thing. I do not speak 
of the public-house, which is crimi- 
nal I know, but yet not so very 
much different either from the 
club. And the women who sit at 
their doors, with the children play- 
ing round—there is a sound of the 
idyllic in these words, and there 
are writers who could make you 
a very pretty picture out of them, 
if it was the fashion to dwell upon 
the advantages and not the disad- 
vantages of the poor. I allow, 
however, that it is not idyllic; 
but it is the oldest form of rec- 
reation in the world. No doubt 
Eve sat at the door of her tent 
with her sons’ wives (wherever 
they came from), and talked 
Adam and his sons over, and 
commented on the foolish things 
they did “just like men,” before 


any tragedy had come. It is the 
entertainment which nature has 
provided from the beginning of 
time, and contains that true prin- 
ciple of the division of the sexes 
which we try to ignore in our ver- 
sion of society, but which always 
comes round all the same. 

For except in the season of 
youth when there is lovemaking 
to do (which, philosophically speak- 
ing, and upon the basis of a large 
experience, I conclude to be the 
highest diversion of all, and com- 
mon to all classes), the sexes fall 
apart instinctively by inspiration 
of nature. The primitive woman 
is, I think, as well content with 
this arrangement as the primitive 
man. She prefers her gossip as 
much as he prefers hischums. In 
more highly organised society a 
different ideal prevails; and it 
is thought to be the right thing, 
and indeed the only possible idea 
of Society, to combine the two: 
which certainly is an arrangement 
more satisfactory to the eye, and 
often very agreeable to the mind. 
A dinner-party of men alone is 
an ugly thing, though pleasant. 
I don’t know, I must allow, what 
a dinner-party of ladies would be 
like. It might be too, too 
the dresses too obviously import- 
ant, the jewels gleaming fire at 
each other, however delightful 
might be the manners and charm- 
ing the talk. But I think this 
separation makes itself more and 
more apparent as manners grow 
more artificial and young men 
almost as a matter of course 
drift out of their fathers’ houses 
into chambers and independence. 
I do not say anything about the 
revolted young ladies (of whom 
happily one hears less for some 
months back) who desire to achieve 
an equal independence, and set up 
in “flats” with (or without) the 
female friend of their bosom: for 
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that too, like so many other things, 
is fashion and not nature; but 
many circumstances concur to cul- 
tivate the habit among men. The 
club, that now indispensable or- 
ganisation which gives even to 
men of scanty means and not more 
than middle-class pretensions the 
semblance of a luxurious and digni- 
fied house, large rooms, and smooth 
attendance, and so many of the 
luxuries of conventional existence, 
makes them more and more in- 
dependent of the home which has 
to be shared with women. This 
of itself changes much in the out- 
look of both. 

If the same thing were to be- 
come popular among women, I do 
not know what would become of 
our old-fashioned theories of life. 
For my part I doubt the possibil- 
ity of this. There may always be 
rash and youthful speculators in 
existence to whom that mockery 
of independence which is idealised 
in the flat, the latchkey, even the 
club, will be delightful: and there 
has come to be a class of women 
forced by circumstances into the 
struggle for life to whom that inde- 
pendence has become a necessity ; 
but women in general, I think, 
will always prefer their own home 
surroundings, tempered by the 
hope that some one will come in 
during the afternoon for tea, to 
any temporary lodging or the 
stiff, unflowered, undecorated, un- 
sympathetic rooms of a club. 
Without this fundamental change, 
however, it seems to me that men 
and women, even under ordinary 
circumstances, are drifting more 
and more apart. The man has 
not only his club, but he has his 
study or his library at home where 
he spends his evenings. He may 
never have studied anything in 
his life, or read a book which he 
could possibly avoid, but still it is 
supposed conventionally that he 
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must have the means of doing so— 
and a retirement in which his su- 
perior mind may be free to de- 
velop itself; and there he sits, 
and is not to be disturbed, while 
his wife in all probability is equally 
solitary up-stairs. This makes the 
household life a very much less 
beautiful one than it ought to be, 
and often very dreary for both 
parties. I don’t know why men 
do this so universally. I find my 
own library dull enough some- 
times: very dull fellows abound 
in my club. [I like to have it 
in my power to walk into a pretty 
drawing-room in the evening and 
talk to my friend’s wife: but my 
friend probably would be in his 
room down-stairs. Not that he 
does not love his wife. I am 
bound to say I don’t know the 
reason why. 

For some things it might be 
well if the women were more dis- 
posed to follow this example ; but, 
so far as I can see, they have no 
desire to find amusement for them- 
selves in their own diggings, so to 
speak, They have no wish to be 
left alone. They prefer a mixed 
society, which, according to a deep- 
rooted prejudice in the minds of 
the simpler at least among them, 
they believe to be the best. It 
was once quite usual with clever 
women, or women who wished to 
be thought clever, to proclaim 
quite openly (with a perhaps un- 
conscious appeal to the gratitude 
and the vanity of men which was 
not without its pathos) that they 
preferred to talk to men, as only 
with them was true conversation, 
intellectual and philosophical, to 
be had. This, however, is much 
changed. It is the women who have 
become the conversationalists, as 
indeed is natural ; and intellectual- 
ism, profound and conscious, is far 
more general among them than 
among men, who seldom, when they 
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are worth listening to, make in so- 
ciety any exhibition of their special 
gifts in a marked or conspicuous 
way. But when a few clever 
women meet together the conver- 
sation becomes sublime. I have 
sat and twiddled my hat in a 
London drawing-room, meekly en- 
deavouring to put in an Ah! or 
an Oh! in appropriate places, 
while the ladies talked over my 
head on subjects much too high 
for me. But that is a simple 
matter, seeing that no clever 
woman, so far as I know, ever 
selected me, even in the old days, 
as an enlightened being with 
whom she could converse upon 
superior things. 

This, however, is one indication 
that, as we have deserted of our 
free will the task of instructing 
and keeping up the character of 
superiority with which they most 
charitably endowed us, they have 
accepted the position and taken 
the matter into their own hands 
—thus making another stride to- 
wards the separation of the sexes. 
But it is only of a small section 
that this can be said. And at the 
present moment, while the man 
puffs his cigar and pores over the 
evening paper in his “study,” the 
woman is left alone: but does not 
like it—yet. And in the mean- 
time the fact has produced a great 
deal of disturbance in the atmos- 
phere, affecting many things upon 
which it does not directly bear, 
and especially producing that great 
agitation in the minds of women, 
which has come to so many curious 
demonstrations. The revolting of 
the daughters, for one thing, I take 
to be clearly attributable to the 
fact that the boys are never at 
home, and that papa sits in his 
study all the evening. When the 
ladies at Fairoaks saw that Mr 
Arthur Pendennis preferred to 
lounge about the garden with his 
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pipe, or indeed any other way of 
spending his time, rather than to 
join them in the drawing-room, 
the high-spirited Laura, not then 
so weakened by love as Mr Thack- 
eray’s ladies generally were, re- 
volted—though far before the day 
when revolt became fashionable. 
It has gone so far now that I am 
sorry the ladies do not invent some 
way of enjoying themselves at home 
when they are thus left alone to 
do it. That they should go out as 
much as they can stands to rea- 
son; but they cannot always go 
out. The pretty, comfortable, 
well-lighted, well-warmed drawing- 
room, where mamma and the girls 
sit all the evening, having nothing 
very new to communicate to each 
other, becomes, I believe, very dull 
in those sacred hours between din- 
ner and bedtime, when no profane 
foot is supposed to enter save by 
invitation. Women I believe are 
seldom philosophers, though often 
poets and other superior things: 
but I wonder that pride, if nothing 
else, does not stir them up to make 
themselves content without the 
men, seeing the men make them- 
selves so content without them ? 
The revolted daughters do, or at- 
tempt to do so, and we all of us hold 
them up toscorn. But the middle- 
aged mother, who is just of the 
age to enjoy society, and the 
modest maidens who stay at home, 
it is upon them that this desertion 
tells. Papa probably would be a 
great bore if he came up-stairs (he 
is, I know, when one meets him 
at the club), but that does not 
make any difference in the fact 
that his preference of his study is 
an offence to the house. I think 


they ought to do something to set 
the balance straight, and emanci- 
pate themselves somehow from the 
tradition and prejudice of mixed 
society, as the other half of the 
world has done. 


Then we should 
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probably cry out against them 
that they were never at home: or 
the curmudgeon in the study will 
grow] that he is driven out of his 
own drawing-room by the eternal 
cackle of a band of women. But 
let them never mind: there must 
surely be some middle way be- 
tween the dulness and stillness of 
the female family stranded in the 
drawing-room—macarooned, as it 
were, upon that secluded island 
while the father and brothers sail 
the seas—and the revolters of the 
flat and the latch-key. There must 
be some practicable compromise. 
The poorer folk whom these 
ladies patronise are not troubled 
by any such problems. Mixed so- 
ciety is not thought of among 
them. Except on such great oc- 
casions as Bank Holidays, when 
the whole family, if the money 
can be scraped together, go forth 
in a band and enjoy together the 
overwhelming fatigue of a day’s 
pleasuring, the social amusements 
of the two halves of humanity are 
taken separately as a matter of 
course, and without any of the 
heart-burnings which arise on the 
subject in another section of the 
world. The wives on the door- 
steps and the men at the street 
corners enjoy society in its most 
primitive, and, I am sometimes 
disposed to think, its most satis- 
factory form. The humours of the 
street go on before their eyes, and 
they discuss them on the spot, with 
the aid of all the light that can be 
thrown upon them by experienced 
neighbours right and left. All the 
diversity of individual opinion and 
those cut-and-dry conclusions which 
are so much more satisfying than 
any philosophy are at the com- 
mand of both, without any re- 
straint upon one side by reason of 
the other; and it does not occur 
to either of them that more is 
wanted, Yet these are the people 


over whom we mourn that there igs 
no amusement in their lives ! 

The uppermost classes, I must 
also add—those who make up the 
whirl of fashionable life—do stil] 
better than the poor folk. On the 
lower scale the separation of the 
sexes is frankly accepted ; on the 
higher level it is really more or less 
overcome. Fashionable men and 
women do actually secure that con- 
junction of men and women which 
is the ideal of society. They are 
abundantly abused, let us for once 
do them justice. In the midst of 
their multitudinous engagements 
they live together more than any 
other class of people succeed in 
doing: perhaps because what 
would otherwise be a whirl of 
nothings requires all the variety 
that can be had to make it endur- 
able, and the drawing-room is a 
relief to the club, just as the club 
is to the drawing-room. Men, I 
believe (I have but little experi- 
ence of those sublime circles), can- 
not keep their footing in Society 
without conciliating the women. 
The round of incessant invitation 
which makes the felicity of a man 
about town could scarcely be kept 
up without proper attention to all 
the punctilios. And then they 
meet everywhere, twenty times 
a-day, which promotes a kind of 
intimacy not practicable when the 
men are busy at offices or studios, 
and have only the evening for en- 
tertainment. At all events, Society 
with a capital letter is really so- 
ciety much more on these highest 
levels than anywhere else. No 
separation of the sexes can justly 
be attributed to it. On the con- 
trary, they flow together wherever 
they go. The evening assemblies, 
where so much of the business of 
life goes on, are far from being 
the only meeting- ground. The 
women are as much a part of the 
show when the Four-in-hands em- 
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bellish the Park as the horses or 
their drivers: they superintend 
even the shooting of pigeons. The 
men are in the Row, in every 
fashionable parade, even at the 
tea-tables, as much as the women. 
They do in reality solve this pro- 
blem, which is a more interesting 
part of the Sex problem, in my 
opinion, than all the doings of 
improper females. Improper fe- 
males, after all, can form but a 
very limited portion of the popula- 
tion. The decent portion of the 
difficulty is the more important to 
decent people, who always remain 
the majority, let us thank heaven. 

It is upon the unfortunate 
middle class, accordingly, that its 
heaviness lies. There was a time 
when the middle class was glori- 
fied above all others as the salt of 
the nation, the sound heart of the 
race, and soforth. I do not quite 
know what was then understood 
by the term. It had something to 
do with the ten-pound householder, 
but rose up from him through all 
the rich shopkeepers and the poor 
professional classes, and the well- 
to-do who were nothing in partic- 
ular, up to the edge of the county 
families and the “old nobilitie,” 
who were sung in those days as 
the height and crown of all things. 
Still less do I know what the 
term means now. <A middle-class 
school, for instance, means some- 
thing quite inferior, contemned of 
all; and there is less distance 
between a parish school and Eton 
than there is between Eton and the 
educational establishment branded 
by that name. The consequence 
of this is, that hundreds of people 
who cannot really be said to be 
anything but middle-class persons, 
send their sons to Eton and to 
the Universities, and thus are in- 
cluded somehow, vaguely, as be- 
longing to the upper class in the 
shifting, shadéwy nomenclature of 
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position—they, or if not they, at 
least their sons after them. And 
accordingly the term upper middle 
class has been invented for them, 
which the young ones, I think, 
do not like, having had the same 
education as the greatest “ swells,” 
and feeling in noway inferior to 
them. And it is on this class that 
the brunt of the social troubles 
falls. It is they who have to ex- 
patriate their sons whether they 
will or not, sending them out in 
shoals to the colonies, and wher- 
ever standing-ground is to be 
had. It is they who, not being 
rich enough to be fashionable, 
yet sigh after fashion, and stand 
like the Peri at the gate, weep- 
ing to hear the heavenly music 
within, 

But above all it is upon the 
women in this strata, which pro- 
duces most of the people who 
know how to express their sen- 
timents by the pen, that the 
trouble I have been setting forth 
chiefly falls. In the earlier part 
of their lives at least, probably all 
through, the wife has harder work 
than the man, whatever his profes- 
sion may be. I know one couple 
of this kind where the man is a 
public-school man, a University 
man, &c., &c., and therefore elig- 
ible to the best society, and one 
who has kept up his club as a 
matter of course, and belongs to 
an intellectual profession, and is 
créme de la créme in his habits and 
feelings, though no better than 
upper middle at the best in his 
position. His wife has not the 
learning, but was born as good if 
not a little better than he. She 
is kept at home by the many cares 
of the household—by the children, 
by the endless frocks and other 
articles to be made for them, by 
other troubles incidental to the 
situation of a still youngish wife. 
She sits upon the nest all day 
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long. She is not sufficiently at 
ease about the expense to go 
out much in the evening. What 
does her mate do for her? The 
mother-bird gets great attention 
from hers. He keeps his best 
trills and cadences for her amuse- 
ment: he sits within sight and 
says cheerily in his music, 
‘How are you getting on, my 
dear?” from time to time; or 
else flies off to secure the fattest 
worm procurable for her and the 
babies. But the man - husband 
when he leaves his work in the 
afternoon turns in to his club. 
No harm does he do there: he 
reads the papers, perhaps he is 
tempted to a game of whist, per- 
haps a whisky-and-soda tempers 
the drouth of the afternoon. But 
he gets home in time to dress for 
dinner, cheerful and satisfied. In 
the evening he retires to his study 
to read over his briefs, to write 
out his notes, whatever he may 
have todo. The wife all the time 
has been alone ; she has been very 
busy—the children perhaps have 
been troublesome. The evening 
for her is the same as the after- 
noon. The little ones have been 
got to bed; but all their mending 
and their making is on her hands, 
and she must not take up the 
novel which is her diversion till 
she has made the pinafores pre- 
sentable and finished the darning 
of the stockings. Her partner 
has sung no song to her, attempted 
nothing for her recreation. If she 
had been French, some one else 
would probably have come in and 
consoled her: but not a spark 
of Madame Bovary is in this 
Englishwoman ; though there gets 
to be a little bitterness sometimes 
and many reflections in her heart. 

What a pity! what a pity! 
The man loves his wife: he means 
no harm: he would be astounded, 
beyond all words, if when he had 


a cold or a headache she went out 
and deserted him. In such cir. 
cumstances he would feel himself 
the most ill-used of men. He does 
not think of the question from the 
other point of view. If he pro- 
vides for his family, surely he does 
his duty, and he has not the least 
desire to quarrel, and hates dis- 
peace at home. But to sit on the 
nest is her business; and he, to 
be sure, requires a little recreation 
after the labours of the day. 

I do not think this separation 
was half so marked a generation 
ago, perhaps because the necessity 
of the man’s room apart was not 
then considered such a fundamental 
fact in the household as it is now 
—and of course the club was not 
such an inevitable part of a man’s 
life. One who is without any of 
the responsibilities of life can no 
doubt talk @ son aise about the 
habits of the married man; but 
still a Looker-on, even if it should 
be a little unhandsome to com- 
ment on the mistakes of those 
who have assumed duties which he 
has kept clear of, cannot but make 
his observations. These are some 
of the most curious phenomena of 
civilised existence. Cannot the 
women do something by them- 
selves to equalise matters? We 
know what is the first vulgar ex- 
pedient of compensation which is 
to be found fully set forth in any 
French novel, the first that comes 
to hand. But Madame Bovary, as 
I have just said, is not an English 
type. They ought to do some- 
thing, these abandoned ladies. It 
is not for me to advise what, nor 
does a man know what would 
answer, or perhaps, if it is very 
expedient to suggest anything 
that would answer, for the absence 
of the other head of the house. 
If they could but sit by their 
doors like the poor women, and 
talk to their neighbours while they 
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did their sewing in the fresh air 
and sunshine, it would possibly 
reconcile them to the fact that 
the husband is talking to “his 
men” at his club, or perhaps, aban- 
doned wretch, playing whist. But 
alas! the woman of the upper 
middle class cannot sit at her 
door: that cheerful outlet is for- 
bidden to her, though he is quite 
free to stand at his street corner 
and laugh and joke with his 
fellows. 

Nobody can suspect the Looker- 
on, who has hitherto entirely 
thrown himself on the woman’s 
side, to be in any respect a mis- 
ogynist or hater of women. The 
society of women (in moderation) 
is a very good thing in its way, 
and affords a variety not always 
to be found on the other side. I 
would not even echo the cynical 
speech of our late visitor the 
Heathen Chinee, that he would 
rather talk to the young ones 
than to the old ones, though it is 
acommon sentiment. An elderly 
man, however he may like a pretty 
face, is scarcely prepared to skip 
about after a young lady, either 
physically or mentally. He might 
manage croquet perhaps, now that 
this sober game has again ousted 
the athletic lawn-tennis; but it 
would not be so easy to pursue his 
ideas to the furthest end of the 
lists, where her active arm would 
probably before ten minutes were 
over send them spinning. He 
has no longer the agility neces- 
sary for such a feat, and may 
reasonably be allowed to be a 
little dismayed when his convic- 
tions are croquéd away with smil- 
ing dexterity by the superior judg- 
ment and experience of twenty 
years. When this is the penalty, 
he prefers to fall back on the 
dowagers, who, if not so delightful 
to look upon, have at least ab- 
stained from Herbert Spencer, 
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and are not so awfully clever. 
The real old dowager—not your fic- 
titious ones of sixty or so, who pro- 
fess old age with a smiling chal- 
lenge and hope to be contradicted 
—is often the best of company, 
and knows more than any of us. 

But having preceded my remarks 
by an assertion that I was not a 
misogynist, it is evidently my duty 
to say something disagreeable. I 
think if ever there was a time 
when the monstrous regiment of 
women might properly be com- 
mented on it is the present. John 
Knox, no doubt, spoke in a sense 
which does not now attach to the 
word, His subject was the rule, 
the sway, the reign of women as 
queens: and with Elizabeth of 
England and Mary of Scotland 
to deal with, the Reformer had 
doubtless good reason for his 
strong remarks. We have now 
but one Queen, and her regiment 
we are all ready to acknowledge 
has been the best of all reigns. 
But I use the word in its modern 
sense, and I use it with a certain 
awe and bating of breath. We 
have all been taught that there 
were half a million more women 
than men in these islands; but to 
judge from the appearance of every 
public place, that half million must 
have quadrupled at the least. I 
do not detest, nay, I like women ; 
but there is a limit even to the 
best things, and I am obliged to 
allow that there are too many of 
them now. The petticoat is every- 
where. I have heard a lady say 
that she was ashamed of being a 
woman, such floods of her kind 
were about, solidly bearing down 
upon all available space, and push- 
ing every one else out of their 
way. The ‘St James’s Gazette,’ 
which is a newspaper conspicu- 
ously superior to the vulgar sub- 
jects of holiday discussion, has 
lately been entertaining us with 
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an inquiry: ‘‘ Why do not people 
go to church?” I have been sur- 
prised to see that no man has 
had the courage to reply —Because 
there are so many women there. 
Wait a little, dear ladies, till I 
have said out my say. I will tell 
you an experience of my own. 

I am not one of those who do 
not go to church, so I deserved 
better things. As I sat quietly 
in my corner awaiting the begin- 
ning of the service, there suddenly 
entered and sat down in front of 
me a young lady. She had sleeves 
which made the upper portion of 
her person about six feet in width, 
and she had a hat nearly as large, 
with all kinds of curious things 
standing up from it. In a mo- 
ment the chancel, into which the 
choir were settling themselves, 
and the reading-desk, and also the 
pulpit, though on the farther side 
of the chancel, disappeared from 
me as if they had never been. I 
saw —the flowers, feathers, and 
strange, oblong, perpendicular 
stalactites on the hat, which had 
suddenly become my whole world 
of observation—but nothing more. 
Was not that (almost) reason 
enough to be lazy next Sunday, 
and refrain from going to church? 
I could not but study the hat 
while it thus filled up my horizon. 
The flowers, one of which was a 
tall red rose nodding with every 
movement of the fair wearer's 
head, and even the feathers, which 
were not unlike the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers, were explain- 
able, and are, I know, recognised 
forms of decoration. But what 
were the stalactites, and what was 
the meaning of them? They were 
things which stood bolt upright 
and did not wave—like small mile- 
stones or gravestones, as if to 
mark the distances. These occu- 
pied my mind very much with the 
attempt to make out some mean- 
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ing for them. It is true the brim 
was so spacious that fly, or gnat, 
or wasp hovering over it might 
well have occasion to lose its way; 
but I could not imagine that the 
milliners would be so courteous 
and considerate of the convenience 
of a fly. What were they for? 
They stood up against the spot 
where the sermon was, when we 
came to that portion of the pro- 
ceedings, and its sentences came 
to me between the little blocks, 
and across the nid-nodding of the 
red rose. Looking round me de- 
spairingly, I perceived that my 
hat was not the only one, but that 
the church was full of such head- 
gear. The roses nodded, the ob- 
long blocks stood up on every 
side. I wonder how many of the 
men present saw anything except 
the hat in front of him, 

Now there is, we all know, a 
period in life, and a concatenation 
of circumstances, which might 
make a hat, however preposter- 
ous, adorable, as encircling, like 
the poet’s ribbon, “all that’s good, 
and all that’s fair.” ‘Give me but 
what that thatch overshadows,” 
may some fervent spirit exclaim ; 
“‘T’ll ask no more in earth’s great 
round.” But that is no reason 
why we, who have passed the 
period referred to, should have 
the world shut out from us by 
any young lady’s adornments. 
This, you will perhaps say, is ac- 
cidental, a vagary of fashion which 
probably will be altered to-mor- 
row ; but the number of these fair 
wearers is not accidental. There is 
everywhere a crowd, a mob, of 
women. A friend of mine, the lady 
whom I have already quoted, con- 
fided to me the other day, with 
tears in her eyes, another branch 
of the same difficulty. ‘I have 
a habit,” she said, “of going to 
church for the early service before 
any of you are out of bed; and this, 
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I allow, not from any high sacra- 
mental principle, but specially be- 
cause of the great quietand stillness 
and opportunity of undisturbed 
devotion. I had done this one 
summer morning in a little coun- 
try town where if anywhere tran- 
quillity should have been found. 
A few people like myself knelt in 
the quiet place, which was full of 
that special brightness and sweet- 
ness which belongs to a summer 
Sunday: when lo! there sounded 
in my ears the tramp as of a 
regiment on the march, and a 
flood of young women and girls 
came in. It would be terrible in 
me to feel unkindly to the chil- 
dren, or to be unmoved by the 
thought of youthful piety ; but I 
and the rest of the poor quiet 
people were swept away by this 
shining, sparkling stream. It was 
life itselfi—robust, all energy, and 
capability, and youth; and what 
a good thing, I tried to think, that 
they should have these early asso- 
ciations, this beginning of devout 
thoughts! But the quiet was 
over, the church was full, the soft 
voiceless sanctity of the morning 
was dispersed in the involuntary 
hum and rustle of a crowd. After 
the regiment had marched out 
again, rousing all the echoes, I 
slipped away unrefreshed.” 
Perhaps this lady was exacting, 
and not tender enough ; but still 
it is an aspect of the question like 
another. The old people even in 
that sacred place are flooded out 
by this pretty, delightful (in other 
aspects) invasion, I hear that 
the young men in Oxford, when 
there is a popular lecturer, are 
sometimes flooded out of their 
benches. The men, for whom he 
was supposed to lecture, could not 
get to hear Mr Ruskin. This, 
perhaps, was not much harm for 
either party, and I have no doubt 
the professor preferred his amateur 
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audience ; but still it is somewhat 
overwhelming, and not perhaps 
quite just. 

The same thing which has been 
said of the churches is also to be 
said of assemblies bearing a very 
different character (though, by the 
way, I am told that the “Sign of 
the Oross,” where all the actors 
say their prayers, or pretend to 
say their prayers, under the de- 
lighted gaze of the audience, is 
more edifying than any church). 
At matinees I am informed the 
audience is chiefly composed of 
ladies, as indeed it is very proper 
and natural it should be; but the 
ladies are in their morning dresses, 
which makes the great convenience 
of the mid-day performance, and 
their—hats. Now, if it be un- 
pleasant in church, where sight is 
not an absolute necessity, what 
must it be in a theatre, where to 
see is indispensable? One won- 
ders at the ineffable patience of 
women where fashion is con- 
cerned,—for no doubt they must 
incommode each other in this way, 
as much as they incommode men ; 
yet they bear it as those who 
know the impossibility of resist- 
ing, and who also wear upon their 
heads the same tremendous ac- 
coutrements. In Paris I believe 
there is a special chapeaw de 
thédtre to answer this need; but 
Frenchwomen are always more 
open to reason in this respect than 
Englishwomen, and though even 
more devoted to the fashion, do 
not follow it blindly, but adapt 
and select with a certain regard 
for circumstances. I wish there 
was here a chapeau de thédtre, 
and I also wish there was a cha- 
peau de Véglise. I sigh, indeed, 
for the modest bonnet of my ear- 
lier days, which came sweetly 
round a fair face, and disturbed 
nobody save by the natural at- 
tractions of the countenance 
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within. If the ladies could be 
induced to keep their hats for out 
of doors, what a happy revolution 
would it make in many churches, 
concert-rooms, and other places of 
public meeting ! 

This is one, but only a small 
part, of the monstrous regiment of 
women. Worse even than the 
hats is the number of their wearers. 
To say that their name is legion 
is nothing. Twenty thousand 
legions, mostly young, very fre- 
quently fair, and tingling with 
life to their finger-ends, would be 
more like the fact. Unless we 
are to be swept away altogether 
by this fine, healthy, temperate, 
well-behaved horde, I don’t know 
what is to be done with them. 
A few colonies strictly limited to 
“ladies only” might afford at 
least a temporary relief, and we 
have no doubt that these energetic 
young women would perfectly 
know how to contend with the 
difficulties of that new position. 
Such colonies would no doubt 
attract another class of colonists 
like bees round a honey-pot: but 
that is no concern of ours, and 
would indeed be an advantage to 
all parties, and much to be desired. 

I heard a curious story the 
other day which illustrates the 
position of youth, and of female 
youth in particular, with an ex- 
traordinarily graphic touch. Two 
little girls, as I should be disposed 
to call them, of fifteen or sixteen, 
were sent, presumably by their 
parents, to a distinguished clergy- 
man in London with the purpose 
of being instructed for confirma- 
tion. But first they instructed the 
clergyman, giving him a sketch of 
their own personal views in regard 
to religion, and of what they could 
and could not believe. Their views, 
I need scarcely say, were far from 
orthodox ; and as they were held 
with much certainty and convic- 
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tion of being right, the astonished 
clergyman was deeply bewildered, 
unwilling, I imagine, to be silenced 
on the threshold, and not at all 
clear what to make of these two 
little doctors in theology. I be. 
lieve he ended by declining the 
attempt to instruct persons so 
little in need of instruction. But 
how strange is this glimpse into 
the arcana of modern life ; the chil- 
dren’s opinions, poor babes, gleaned 
no doubt from the talk which they 
were in the habit of hearing, but 
boldly set up in the face of their 
legitimate teacher before con- 
mencing operations, so to speak, 
as the standard of a different and 
more enlightened camp than his, 
No wonder that he was non- 
plussed. I doubt whether boys 
of the same age would ever have 
the same courage and confidence, 
They would not have been so sure 
of their own opinion, for one 
thing—at least, had they ever en- 
countered the wholesome taking- 
down of a public school : nor would 
they probably have given so much 
attention to the talk of the most 
superior circles. But girls have 
no fear of anything, and know 
they are right in a way seldom 
attained by their brothers, The 
astonishment and disconcertment 
of the clergyman has in it a serio- 
comic touch. The pair of in- 
genuous faces opposite to him, 
sublimely and impartially willing 
to hear what he had to say for 
himself and his views, but already 
so firmly established in their own, 
made probably one of the strangest 
experiences in a life which is full 
of experience. But it seems he 
was stricken dumb, and acknow- 
ledged the invincibleness of that 
angelic simplicity of doubt and 
superiority. I think he showed 
himself, if not brave, yet a wise 
man. 

It has awakened a great curi- 
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osity and wonder in my mind to 
be told of numbers of people whom 
I know more or less, that they 
have gone to Bayreuth. It is per- 
haps impossible now to imagine 
the existence of an individual who 
does not know what Bayreuth 
means, or why people should hurry, 
as soon as the shutters are closed 
in their London houses, to that 
obscure place. It is not obscure 
now, but the very Temple of 
Music, the shrine of Wagner, 
where he is yearly commemorated 
by the performance of all his 
operas in the sublime succession 
which he intended, had other 
larger capitals had the time, the 
patience, or the love to follow 
him from end toend. But in Bay- 
reuth they have all these things, 
and there accordingly flock the 
Connoisseurs and the Critics from 
every corner of the world. This 
is all very right and befitting 
for the Critics and the Connois- 
seurs, and all those for whom 
music is the breath of their nos- 
trils; but what do the Smiths 
and the Browns there in that 
metropolis of art? I did not 
know they were so musical, say I, 
surprised, remembering the strains 
which I have heard in the houses 
of these good people. Musical ! 
they are not at all musical! but 
to go to Bayreuth is the right 
thing to do. A few years ago it 
was the Passion Play to which 
all the world hastened ; but now 
there is silence there,—no further 
performances for a number of 
years. And the crowd which is 
able and desirous to do the right 
thing goes to Bayreuth instead. 
How wonderful, how self-denying, 
how nobly virtuous, is this de- 
votion to the Right Thing! It 
will be in their heart of hearts 
an unspeakable weariness to my 
poor friends. Some of them 
would, I am‘ sure, like a ballad 
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concert much better, or perhaps 
the “Trovatore,” which is short 
and familiar, and calls for no 
lingering tension of the nerves 
or even the ears. But to go 
solemnly out of broad daylight 
into the darkness of the theatre, 
to sit quiet as a mouse, not daring 
even a clandestine whisper, to do 
nothing but listen, listen, while 
the slow hours roll on Im- 
agine a weary chaperon just re- 
lieved from the formal labours of 
the season, and yet brave enough 
to encounter that! These are the 
unsuspected martyrdoms which fill 
one with awe. They will have to 
do more, these self-denying souls: 
they must simulate enthusiasm 
and study the right things to 
say upon the too abundant mag- 
nificent feast provided for them. 
No sign must appear in their 
faces, much less in their words, 
that it is not the very longing of 
their souls which is satisfied in 
these protracted enjoyments. I 
remember being present once at 
a concert in Oxford where the 
most elevated music was per- 
formed for hours on end, one 
piece more intricate, more mathe- 
matical, than another, and not 
such a poor thing as a tune to 
be heard of anywhere. Sitting 
very solemnly, getting through 
the time as best I could, for I 
am not a musical man, I suddenly 
perceived one of the ladies of the 
party convulsed by secret laughter, 
her shoulders heaving with the 
effort to restrain it. Afterwards 
she explained that to see me and 
many other people sitting like 
ghosts or judges, our long faces 
sicklied o’er with an air of ab- 
sorption, had been too much for 
her. Not to everybody is it given 
to understand Brahms or Ruben- 
stein. I confess that I have my- 





self an unholy yearning after a 
tune, 
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The spectacle which entertained 
my friend had indeed a most 
curious aspect, ludicrous, philo- 
sophical, bewildering, and full 
of suggestions, such as delights a 
Looker-on. Why did so many of 
us endure in that sad and sober 
fashion that the ¢lite might enjoy ? 
In most cases we successfully re- 
sist doing what we do not wish to 
do. A young man refuses to dance, 
though he knows that it puts his 
hostess out, and disappoints the 
probably pretty and engaging 
young person who had calculated 
on being his partner. But we are 
all led to the altar of Music, and 
sacrificed thereupon in hecatombs 
without uttering a groan. It is 
emphatically plus forte que nous. 
It is the Right Thing. It is as 
much as our social salvation is 
worth to own that our savage 
breast is not soothed by it. It is 


the Art which is in the ascendant 
in the present age, and woe be to 
us and all our pretensions if we do 


not bow down to the idol. 

It used to be rather a favourite 
speculation and inquiry what it 
was which constituted the power 
of Music,—was it association, was 
it memory, was it suggestion? All 
these discussions are as dead as 
herrings which are red. There are 
no more discussions on the matter. 
The idea of a reason being needed 
for the universal sway of Music is 
an insult to the Heavenly Maid. 
Professor Huxley was almost led 
to believe that the existence of 
God was possible because he found 
himself in possession of the fac- 
ulty of enjoying music, a faculty 
which was not in any way neces- 
sary to the struggle for life. It 
is now the dominant Art, and 
kings bow down to it. I am not 
worthy even to approach the ques- 
tion whether Wagner is or is not 
the highest exponent of its powers. 
I have a foolish (and ignorant) 
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inclination towards Wagner, be- 
cause of his acceptance of the idea 
that meaning is an excellent thing, 
and that Music is the better for a 
conjunction with it. But that igs 
all I know. Yet it is curious to 
perceive how the world has changed 
in this respect, and how much en- 
thusiasm, true or false, has been 
called into being in one lifetime. 
A hundred years ago the introduc- 
tion of operas into this country 
was the object of sneers and con- 
tempt. “Strange what a difference 
should be, ’twixt Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee,” said the wits. Fifty 
years ago the heroines in all the 
novels delighted their friends by 
their performance of the simple 
ballad, and it was the naughty 
young lady who attempted more 
elaborate music and was thought 
the worse of for her exertions, Our 
fathers stoned the prophets, and 
now we build their sepulchres: 
that is to say, we hasten to 
Bayreuth. 

There is, however, something 
attractive in the idea of being 
able to walk out between the 
acts of an opera into a forest 
of firs, and there to linger at 
your pleasure in the sharp sweet 
odour of the trees, for a whole 
hour, until the theatre “ goes in” 
again, as we say of the kirk 
in Scotland—which is what may 
be done at Bayreuth. Or you may 
expend your restrained energies in 
talk, or smoke, or even restore 
yourself in that interval, as the 
Germans always supply you with 
so many opportunities of doing. 
And then back again into the 
dark and hushed Temple of Music 
to hear another act. There is a 
leisureliness, a calming of excite- 
ment, a feeling of devotion in such 
a method, which must help to 
make the heroic adventures of 
Lohengrin and the devious career 
of Tannhauser more instructive 
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and solemnising than ever. But, at 
the same time, the singing is very 
bad, says an enlightened critic, 
whose strictures upon Music seem 
the last word of criticism. ‘‘Ger- 
man singing is a shameful abuse 
of the vocal organs,” says this 
gentleman, “and an unbearable 
torture for the unaccustomed ears 
of listeners. I have never described 
the noises made by the Bayreuth 
heroes and heroines as my artistic 
conscience urges me to describe 
them, because I know that no 
sane editor would dare to print 
my criticisms.” There is com- 
pensation for all fine distresses 
of this kind. I reflect with plea- 
sure that probably my friends 
the Browns and Smiths will never 
find it out. They will be quite 
satisfied to know that it is Sucher 
who sings, and will ask no more 
questions — how much happier 
therein than the critic to whose 
delicate soul every harsh note 
is torture, and who, alas, finds 
That critic 


every note harsh ! 
has long been the delight of the 


Looker-on. We earnestly hope 
that he is not going to abandon 
the congenial pages of the ‘Satur- 
day’ for organs of a less decided 
tone. His deliverances are so 
clear, so broad, and so sweeping, 
and he adds so much to our enjoy- 
ment of the weekly papers, that 
disruption with his former medium 
of utterance would be afflicting 
and spoil the fun. And it is very 
refreshing to hear him denounce 
Bayreuth. “The excellence in 
singing and in acting supposed 
to be found there is,” he tells us, 
“wholly a hallucination,” 


“ Some day the world will realise that 
it is a hallucination. And in that day 
the prestige and popularity of Bay- 
reuth will drop like a stone to the 
ground: the fourteen hundred seats 
at equal prices will be deserted: the 
lodging - house keepers will mourn. 
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. Their world has no relation to, 
nor even any correspondence with, the 
real world, which moves on, leaving 
them further and further behind. 
Their philosophy is sham, their art 
criticism sham, even their enthusiasm 
mostly a highly - cultivated sham. 
And the sham is apparent the moment 
we compare their work—such as the 
singers and actors trained by them, 
with singers and actors who are not 
sham, but have honestly earned their 
positions in the real world ‘ Outside,’ 
as Bayreuth charmingly terms it. 
Well may Bayreuth call the real world 
‘Outside.’ There are humbugs there, 
every one will admit. But Bayreuth 
has its dark foundations in hum- 
bugging, and there is a world of 
humbugs within the circle of its walls.” 


Bad news this for our aspiring 
country folk who have spent so 
much money and borne so much 
fatigue in order to do the right 
thing ; but consolatory for those 
who have been obliged to stay 
away, not having, perhaps, the 
money to spend. 

The other great art which is in 
a sort of subsidiary position at 
the present moment, continually 
abused both by competent and 
incompetent authorities, and evi- 
dently in a very unsatisfactory 
position, so far as regards this 
country, is so much associated at 
present with funerals and melan- 
choly ceremonials, that it is almost 
impossible to look at it otherwise 
than through an atmosphere of 
gloom. Twice over, well within 
the year, has the Academy marched 
solemnly to the side of the grave 
after the coffin of its President, 
a thing which has never occurred 
before, although it must have been 
foreseen from the moment when 
Sir John Millais succeeded Leigh- 
ton. Nobody but Millais could 
have filled that place, and it is 
right that he should have held it, 
even if only for six months of 
weariness and pain; and yet it is 
impossible to persuade ourselves 
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that Millais has been for many 
years anything that we dare call 
a great painter. Neither of these 
illustrious brethren have been great 
painters for many years past. 
Their triumphs were all in the 
earlier part of their lives, and 
blight came upon their genius long 
before their health or strength was 
undermined. The splendid pro- 
cessions ‘of Leighton, magnificent 
decoration if not more, have died 
away for a long time into the 
single figures made of wax and 
honey, exquisite perhaps in draw- 
ing, yet no more impressive than 
so many oleographs, which have 
lately distinguished his name. 
The recent curious vulgarities of 
Millais, the muscular model for 
instance whom he made to stand 
for John Baptist, the Voice crying 
in the Wilderness, in last Exhibi- 
tion, brought down his reputation 
to a very much lower level than 
that on which he began. 

We have been brought much in 
mind of his pre-Raphaelite work 
by many recent reproductions. 
One in particular, the medieval 
dinner-party of Lorenzo and Isa- 
bella, has been restored to our re- 
membrance by half-a-dozen prints. 
And what a dinner-party it is! 
The group in front, the rival lovers 
and the lady, though wanting in 
beauty, and therefore forming less 
of a relief than it should have done 
to the most living and real ugliness 
of the line of personages on either 
side of the table feasting with such 
complete unconsciousness of any 
spectator, is a perfection of pic- 
torial art which it would be difficult 
to equal. It is life itself, a 
transcript of those unconscious 
individualities which make every 
human creature interesting to 
every other. And they have this 
in addition, beyond many other 
pictures of the kind, that these 
personages do not know we are 
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looking at them. In the great 
Marriage of Paolo Veronese they 
are not in the least unconscious, 
It is evident there that they are 
all aware of being looked at; the 
circle of spectators is implied in 
every arrangement of the picture, 
which is spread forth upon the 
line that we may miss nothing, 
that the formation of every group 
and the drawing of every limb 
may be apparent, and all for 
our delight. But young Millais’ 
dinner-party is completely differ- 
ent. They are all absorbed there 
in what they are doing them- 
selves, not careful or even aware 
of us. We look up the long table 
with a little difficulty, only coming 
to see by degrees the wonderful 
things that are on it. 

Millais’ second phase, the phase 
in which he acquired his great 
popularity, was of quite another 
kind. The “Huguenot” and the 
‘Black Brunswicker” were’ for 
the public, so ready to be thrilled 
by such subjects; and so was the 
* Rescue” and the “Order of Re- 
lease.” In both these last the ex- 
pression is that of a moment of 
extreme and passionate emotion, 
inexpressible, yet so indicated that 
the simplest can recognise it. The 
rapture of the woman speechless, 
all one glow of overwhelming 
gratitude and thanks, on her knees 
before the man who has saved her 
children ; the fierce meaning, also 
inexpressible, of the other, dumb 
with fatigue and the long strain 
of anxiety, defiant in the power of 
her order of release, thrusting it 
at the jailer who now has no force 
to resist her—are both memorable 
things. Poetry itself would be ob- 
liged to leave that moment of the 
unspeakable, but Art here took 
it up and showed what can be in 
the face of a woman instead of 
words to mark the supreme sense 
of deliverance. I do not say that 
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either of these two pictures is 
perfect as a picture, or that it is 
even within the sphere of Art to 
express the inexpressible. But 
Millais certainly succeeded in doing 
it with a force which took away 
one’s breath. The interest of the 
“Huguenot” was even higher. 
Both the women were delivered in 
the others ; but this woman knew 
that she was not to be delivered. 
Her pathetic gaze of entreaty, the 
force which she would fain use 
but cannot and knows she cannot, 
to make the man accept that 
sign of safety, the despairing 
gentleness of his refusal, the soft- 
ness of the tender resistance with 
which he restrains her attempt to 
force it on him, are full of re- 
strained passion, full of’ sugges- 
tions which it is the height of lit- 
erary art to disclose. It may not 
be equally adapted to pictorial art : 
but of this there was no doubt 
that it accomplished its aim, and 
bound the world of spectators to 
Millais with a bond which has 
never been broken. These are 
not the pictures which please the 
critics: but they conquered the 
great public, that greater public 
which overmasters criticism. I 
can see them over the long level 
of the years, shining upon those 
walls, catching the heart, stopping 
the breath on one’s lip. It was 
Passion at a white heat, still, not 
disturbed by movement or sequel. 
The spectator did not ask what 
happened after, which is a result 
that literature demands. He was 
content with the moment, saw in 
it everything he required: which, 
I take it, is what Painting desires, 
unlike the other art. 

I do not think that the child 
pictures, from the “ First Sermon ” 
down, down to the artificial beauty 
of the poor little “ Bubbles,” which 
was degraded into an advertise- 
ment, were ever of so high a class. 
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They were all very pretty pictures, 
such as the British public loves, 
and the painter’s reputation and 
success grew by them. But Mil- 
lais has given certain portraits, a 
few grand images of men, to the 
world which will not easily be for- 
gotten. The portrait of Mr Glad- 
stone will immediately occur to 
every one: but that was not alone 
in excellence. A recent critic, 
whose admiration for what the 
painter succeeded in doing, con- 
sidering that he knew so little, is 
sublime, recently examined, in the 
pages of the ‘Saturday Review,’ 
the portrait of Millais himself, 
which is in the Pitti among all 
the painters, and found it wanting 
in everything that should make a 
portrait. But yet, when you walk 
through the room so rich in noble 
heads, the head of Millais shines 
among them characteristic and 
strong, if not subtle and learned, a 
face which gave the world assur- 
ance of aman. And in this particu- 
lar he was eminent, a painter of 
men—not of women at all, which 
is a different matter. We do not 
say he was a Velasquez ora Titian, _ 
or even a Moroni. He was John 
Everett Millais, an Englishman 
more vigorous than learned, more 
careful of effects than of methods, 
but excellent of his kind. 

The landscapes are not always 
successful : there are some in which 
there is foaming water which does 
not flow, and heathery moors which 
are as flat as a tea-tray ; but some 
of them are very good. It is diffi- 
cult not to shiver and feel the cold 
which breathes out of “ Chill Octo- 
ber,” where the bare trees are cold 
against the sky, and the water 
cold as if the North Pole were in 
it— that mysterious Pole which 
eludes every search. I remember 
another picture—a snow picture— 
which is not cold at all, where 
little old Murthly Castle shines 
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with the light of the domestic fire 
in the windows, and the big trees 
stand silent in the ruddy sunset 
under the spell of the strong frost, 
which bears no unkindly aspect in 
that cheerful scene. It cannot be 
denied that he was a very un- 
certain painter, of whom one never 
could be sure whether his next 
production was to be a noble pic- 
ture, or one of those indifferent 
affairs which the world, with a 
wise apprehension of the neces- 
sities of modern life, call pot- 
boilers. Many a pot-boiler did 
Titian paint. There is no harm 
in that humble but useful art. 
He, too, like Millais, suffered 
under the inevitable evils of con- 
stant production, which nobody 
can elude. It is a sin constantly 
flung in the teeth of the unfortu- 
nate novelist, who is held up to 
public scorn by all the critics if 
his works are many: but the 
painter is so much the more open 
to temptation in this way that his 
absence from the catalogue for a 
single year is reckoned against him, 
a dereliction from duty, an absence 
which must mean something mys- 
terious and disagreeable, a failing 
hand or eyesight, or other mis- 
fortune inconsistent with his craft. 
Nay, the Academy has a right, I 
believe, to cast out the member 
who does not pay his kain of pic- 
tures to the yearly show. Yet a 
great picture, one would think, 
must require as much work and 
consideration as a novel. Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, if I remember 
rightly, gave up his tardy as- 
sociateship because it did not 
please that fastidious painter to 
fulfil this condition. Therefore 


one cannot wonder if the pot- 
boilers are many. Their existence 
is almost a necessity. 

But now the painter, as to 
whom there could exist no doubt, 
he upon whom it was certain and 
inevitable that the choice of the 
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Academy should fall when his 
predecessor’s reign was over, ig 
gone in his turn; and who is to 
succeed him? There is no one 
now who is inevitable and indi- 
cated by every sign, but only a 
number of men from among whom 
a choice will have to be made, who 
are all good painters and favourites 
with the public, but not one of 
whom stands up head and shoulders 
above his fellows. Perhaps the one 
man who, from height of fame and 
the qualities of a true painter, 
could be so described is Mr Watts, 
But I suppose that no one has 
ever believed that he could be 
persuaded to accept the vacant 
office. His habits, his age, the 
very characteristics of his genius, 
—fastidious, capricioso, voluntary, 
doing what pleases him, and in- 
different to common appreciation, 
—are all against any idea of the 
kind. Yet what a benefactor he 
is to his country, and how nobly 
he has deserved any tribute she 
could give him in return. The 
line of noble portraits in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery are such 
a gift as no painter we know of 
has given to the public—and if 
there were nothing else, would 
secure the Victorian age from ob- 
livion, so far as its greatest writers 
are concerned : though almost the 
finest of all is that of the Chan- 
cellor, the wonderful old face of 
Lord Lyndhurst, with those dulled 
and mysterious eyes of old age, the 
mystic blue, never brilliant, retired 
in the deep hollows worn by years, 
inscrutable in long experience and 
knowledge of the world. 

Curiously enough, the failure of 
the group is Carlyle. Yet perhaps 
this is not strange after all, for 
his countenance does not belong 
to the highly cultured kind which 
comes natural to the painter. It is 
the grand head of a peasant. But 
even Mr Watts lacks the insight 
to see that the peasant, though so 
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visible, was not the predominant 
individuality in Carlyle’s face. 
Feeling profoundly with his fine 
artist’s perceptions the difference 
of that head from all his other 
sitters, in almost every case the 
highly educated offspring of many 
generations of educated people, he 
has made this exceptional member 
of the group a peasant only, the man 
who smoked his pipe with his old 
mother in the smoky little farm- 
house kitchen by the fire, without 
remembering that the visionary 
child who looked from the garden 
wall at Ecclefechan away upon the 
blue distance of the world was the 
same and no other, and that the 
vehement genius within that large 
brow had at least as much to 
do with the face as the humble 
origin from which it sprung. The 
farmer's son of Ecclefechan is 
always exaggerated in the portraits 
of Carlyle : the painter, much per- 
plexed and not knowing what to 
make of it, has invariably made 
this mistake—even Mr Watts, 
from whom we should have expect- 
ed better things. Consequently 
none of Carlyle’s portraits are like 
him. This forcible head, leaning 
forward a little in a characteristic 
pose which shows its great size 
and grandeur, is wanting in the 
finer qualities which were there. 
Perhaps it is difficult for a man 
of a higher class, accustomed to 
all the outside graces and instinc- 
tive self-restraints of society, to 
understand what delicacy could 
lurk under the roughness, and 
what a pure flame of intellect 
and meaning that is which 
kindles, when it does kindle, in 
the spirit of the son of the soil. 
It is more pure, more disinterested, 
more omnipotent in itself, the less 
it is mingled with the secondary 
motives and constant emulations 
of civilisation. But there is noth- 
ing of this even in Mr Watts’ por- 
trait, and how much less in any 
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one else’s. Millais’ picture hang- 
ing above makes Oarlyle look 
like an honest old shopkeeper in 
Ecclefechan, keen about the news 
and what is going on. Mr 
Whistler’s picture is that of a 
decrepit old man, which Carlyle 
was, no doubt, when it was painted. 
But the real man has never been 
painted. Perhaps, after all, Mr 
Watts’ picture is the best, as it 
ought to be, seeing the hand from 
which it came. The old sage, 
True Thomas of his generation, 
eluded every effort to make a pic- 
ture of him. Probably he closed 
himself up instinctively, put shut- 
ters to his windows, and locked 
his door, when he knew that it 
was about to be done. 

It is almost inconceivable that 
so astute a man as Manning should 
have permitted the pictures to be 
made of him which he has left 
behind, to confirm all the plain- 
speaking of his biographers and 
everything that his enemies can 
say. He must have seen those 
unresponsive eyes tightly en- 
closed in their narrow openings, 
and that set thin mouth, in his 
glass, if ever he looked into a 
glass. But there is nothing in 
which vanity overmasters vanity 
so much as in the ways of men 
about their portraits. Though you 
know that the view given of you 
must be an unfavourable one, you 
still permit it to be given, with a 
strange consent to show the worst 
of you to your fellows rather than 
to be banished from their recollec- 
tion altogether. And Mr Watts 
does not spare the Cardinal. An- 
other Cardinal, less adorned either 
by the official dress or the skill of 
art, sits facing him. I cannot think 
that this is a good portrait of 
Newman—it is too feminine, look- 
ing like an old woman; and the 
harsh features, rugged to ugliness, 
have been softened almost out of 
recognition : but at least it forms 
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a most striking contrast to the 
other, the enemy who looks severely 
away on the other side. Newman, 
too, is not looking at his adversary 
or any one, but “ glowers frae him ” 
with uninterested gaze, It is most 
strange to turn from one to another 
and to think what sensations would 
have arisen in their breasts had 
the men met here and taken a 
turn round the room together, and 
talked of Tennyson and Browning 
and Taylor, and Matthew Arnold 
and his criticisms. No doubt 
there would have been plenty to 
say of all those well-known figures, 
and nothing at all of the deep 
dissension of which they speak 
so frankly in their letters. It is 
altogether a very curious sensation 
to stand among all these men 
whom we have known and talked 
with, it seems so little time ago, 
and to realise that they are here 
for posterity, not for us, for the 
future ages to which their fame 
now belongs, and which may yet, 
for aught we know, make new 
arrangements and transitions of 
place and name. 

This sudden visit to the National 
Portrait Gallery, which we advise 
every reader to make also without 
delay, does not enlighten us, how- 
ever, as to who is to be the new 
President, Mr Watts being not at 
all likely to accept this office, nor 
perhaps sufficiently appreciated by 
the multitude to be called to it. 
There are at least half-a-dozen with 
something like equal claims, and 
there is perhaps no one of them 
with whom the public would not 
be equally contented, whatever 
the community of artists might 
be. It is a post, we must allow, 
which requires other qualities 
than those exclusively of art— 
qualities which were perhaps 
more eminent in the case of Lord 
Leighton than the art of his later 
days. But it would be a pity to 


consider this too much in the 
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selection. A great painter is, 
after all, of more importance than 
a suave and skilful man of the 
world. How many (if any) great 
painters have we left? To my 
mind Mr Orchardson comes nearest 
in his delicate and reticent art to 
all the suggestions of that name, 
He is the only one I remember 
who seems to have much more to 
say than he ever says, which is of 
itself a great attraction. Mr Alma 
Tadema is not an Englishman; 
perhaps this does not matter 
legally ; but it seems out of char- 
acter that the head of a great 
national institution should be a 
foreigner. There have been al- 
ready suggestions in the news- 
papers to meet the difficulty of 
choice, that the office of President 
should be, as was suggested a little 
while ago in respect to the Laure- 
ateship, abolished ; but this is an 
indifferent way of meeting a difti- 
culty. There have been very poor 
painters in the one office, just as 
there have been very poor poets 
in the other; but yet it is worth 
while to have the wreath handy to 
place upon the worthiest head, when 
that is to be had for crowning. 

It is remarkable that we should 
have so many foreigners among 
our closest circle of painters. Is 
Mr Sargent a foreigner? Formally 
no doubt he is ; and what a grand 
opportunity would that be of con- 
ciliating America, for which high 
purpose we do so many foolish 
things, if we had an American 
President! Why in the name of 
reason did we féte and cheer the 
respectable old gentlemen of the 
Artillery Company when they made 
their trip to England? They were 
neither beautiful nor brave, so far 
as we have any means of knowing ; 
they had done nothing to deserve 
so warm a reception. Our own 
Honourable Artillery Company 
might have done very well to 
give a welcome and a banquet 
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to these citizen-soldiers: but why 
England in general should be 
moved about the matter, or the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales 
be made to exert themselves for 
the honour and glory of these old 
fogeys, who can say? It was to 
show our goodwill to America, to 
draw closer the bonds, &c., to show 
the everlasting sympathies of race 
which unite us. If Mr Burchell 
had been there, he would have said 
Fudge, in very big letters. Is 
America such a simpleton as to be 
cajoled by petty arts like these? 
We placed Longfellow in West- 
minster with that same noble ob- 
ject, and erected somewhere in the 
precincts a memorial (I forget 
where it was) to the admirable and 
delightful Mr Lowell, a man to 
charm any society, but not a great 
man. Does America love us any 
better for these attentions? It 
has been made very clear that she 
does not, nor is it a dignified atti- 
tude on our part. If two great 
nations can only be made to be 
satisfied with each other by petty 
and transparent artifices of this 
kind, they had better fight and 
be done with it, in my opinion. 
Nor is cajolery ever a success- 
ful instrument with great or 
small. It increases the self-ad- 
miration of the persons cajoled 
when it is most successful, which 
it very seldom is save for a time; 
and it hurts the self-respect of 
every one who condescends to 
exercise those arts. The old atti- 
tude of ridicule, though not com- 
mendable, was almost more suc- 
cessful. It had a real and excellent 
effect on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and no doubt had a great 
share in the alteration of manners 
and the substitution for the awk- 
ward Yankee, whom we laughed at, 
of the exquisite, too highly accom- 
plished aristocracy of the States, 
who look down on us. But, so far 
as one can judge, the America 
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which we have flattered in so 
many social ways, and whose 
poet, not a great poet, we have 
made conspicuous in Westminster, 
is less well inclined towards us 
now than in the days when Mrs 
Trollope goaded that continent into 
fury. A war between us would 
be a horrible, impossible, unpar- 
donable war ; but I doubt whether 
it would be unpopular in England. 
War indeed, I suspect, is never 
unpopular. It is the greatest 
stimulant known to national life. 
The people will never be against it, 
though the classes (we thank thee, 
O great old man, for teaching us 
that word!) may hold back and 
the authorities hesitate. It is they 
who will be the greatest sufferers, 
but it is they who are always 
moved to enthusiasm by the 
thought of fighting. Even the 
idea of facing the whole world in 
arms would give to the nation no 
alarm, but a thrill of excitement, 
pleasurable rather than painful. 
Let who will talk of deficient 
armaments and cadres not filled up, 
the multitude would entertain no 
fear. All their traditions are of 
beating, not of being beaten. Dr 
Jameson was for a moment the 
darling of the crowd, for no reason 
in particular but that he had 
fought, though no one knew ex- 
actly, nor still knows, for what ; 
but if it should turn out, as there 
are indications it possibly may, 
that it was for the British flag 
and the imperial rule that he set 
out on his unfortunate enterprise, 
what a roar of applause will meet 
him when he comes forth again 
from the punishment which he and 
his followers take so manfully. 
Notwithstanding all this, it 
seems to the Looker-on a very 
doubtful question whether, say, in 
such a case as the election of an 
American painter as President of 
the Royal Academy, the disa- 
bility of a foreigner would tell, as 
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in the case of Mr Alma Tadema or 
Mr Herkomer. I do not know, 
indeed, whether these gentlemen, 
naturalised in England for so 
many years, would as a matter of 
fact be ineligible on that account. 
But the feeling would be different 
if Mr John Sargent attained that 
enviable distinction—not this time, 
but on another occasion perhaps, 
when that able young painter has 
become such a potent, wise, and 
reverend seignior as the place de- 
mands, There would be an out- 
ery, no doubt, but not the same 
sense of the unnatural and inap- 
propriate—less recoil than from a 
member of another race. 

Is Mr Henry James a foreigner, 
—that lover of London, that mas- 
ter of language, in whom it is 
difficult to find out the faintest 
tinge of an Americanism? For- 
mally, I suppose he is; actually, 
there is no trace of it. These 
traces are very amusing some- 
times, but give one a curious 
sense of wrong as well as of oddity 
and disagreeable accident. I read 
a book not very long ago which 
was the work of an American 
lady, Miss Blanche Howard Willis : 
and a very clever book too (though 
not a new one), a story of Brit- 
tany, setting forth with consider- 
able power the fisher population 
of a salt-water village, with all its 
roughnesses and strong individuali- 
ties, and storms and dangers. The 
heroine, Gwen, was a most spirited 
young Bretonne, full of character, 
and as salt-water, stormy, and sun- 
shiny a little person as could be. 
But her talk was pure American. 
It was not the impersonal smooth 
language of translation, which 
makes no accent perceptible, but 
had all the peculiarities very dis- 
tinctive of the American variety 
of speech. And the effect was ex- 
tremely odd. But Mr Henry James 
does not speak American ; seldom, 
if ever, does he betray the faintest 
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peculiarity. One doubts whether 
he remembers his native language, 
or if he starts a little, as we do, at 
the queer American spelling of his 
stories when they come out in an 
American magazine or edition. 
But in one of these stories 
which is now going on in a peri- 
edical, and doubtless will soon 
present itself in a volume, we feel 
a more delicate trace of the influ- 
ence of his country still existing. 
The name of this story is ‘Old 
Things,’ and its leading fact is the 
removal by a mother of a most 
marvellous collection of bibelots 
out of her son’s house when she 
leaves it before his marriage. She 
and her husband have been col- 
lectors, and had filled the house 
with such a wealth of rare and 
beautiful things as have made it 
the show-house of the county. But 
Owen, her son, is about to marry a 
woman who cares for none of these 
things. The mother lives in a 
state of anguish, thinking of the 
desecration of her beloved furni- 
ture and embroideries and decora- 
tions, and will not for some time 
consent to leave the house, thus 
keeping back his marriage, At 
last, on his willing consent that 
she should take such things as 
she specially loved with her, she 
goes away; but takes everything 
with her, and leaves the house 
empty and desolate. Then there 
ensues a struggle over the old 
things: for though the young man’s 
promised bride has no real love 
for them, she knows that the house 
is brought down to absurdity by 
their absence, and without them 
will not consent to fulfil her en- 
gagement. In the struggle, which 
is desperate on both sides, Owen 
is urged by his fiancée to appeal to 
law, and to have the furniture 
brought back by the police: while 
his mother on the other hand will 
not give up a scrap of it. During 
the course of the struggle Owen 
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falls entirely out of love with his 
unreasonable bride, and into love 
with a girl who is his mother’s 
champion, and whom she has in- 
tended for him all the time; but 
that is a common incident, not 
unheard of before. The original 
art is the fury of determination 
with which the mother clings to 
her collection, as to that which is 
most dear to her in the world. 
Would an English mother deeply 
impressed with the importance of 
the family-home, and of her son 
as the successor of his father in 
it, and that continuance of the race 
which has so much power over our 
imagination in this country, have 
done so? We think not: it is a 
New York mother in a house that 
belonged to somebody else a few 
years ago, and will belong to some- 
body else again in a few years 
more, and not a county lady with 
all the English ideas about heir- 
looms, and the importance of the 
family headquarters. This is a 
more subtle sign of race than to 
spell defence with ans. The story 
is most interesting all the same, 
with a sharper note of individu- 
ality in it than Mr James often 
gives us the pleasure of now. He 
is usually more taken up with 
selecting his words, and giving 
the last perfection to his style, 
than adding to our knowledge of 
human nature. The young man 
perplexed out of measure by these 
three ladies is very good. Mr 
James loves perplexity as a sub- 
ject; but the mother is, we feel sure, 
an American without prejudices or 
associations, and not an English- 
woman deeply laden with both. 
There are few more curious 
things in the history of literature 
than the luck of Mr George Mere- 
dith. Always caviare to the gen- 
eral, always the admired of the 
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literary classes, he suddenly came, 
for no particular reason that any 
one could see,—for some of his 
greatest works are among his ear- 
liest, and no new publication of 
surpassing merit had appeared to 
bring his name more conspicuously 
before the world,—to a sort of uni- 
versal acknowledgment all at once, 
a recognition which no one could 
have expected, and which, though 
rather confused and puzzled so far 
as the crowd goes, has enough of 
the air of unanimity to make his 
triumph complete. He was, I 
think, to make the wonder more 
complete, rather at the ebb than 
at the high tide of his genius when 
this revolution occurred, and wear- 
ing something of the aspect of a 
man giving up the struggle and 
throwing himself back doggedly 
upon the intricacies of language 
and the involvements of narrative 
which had been the obstacles in 
his way ; and it was notwithstand- 
ing this, that the voice of the ex- 
pert, the opinion of the critics, at 
last and suddenly prevailed. I 
entertained a young man once, 
who was one of these critics, a 
journalist and editor of a country 
paper, and who was strong for 
Meredith. He pushed all the other 
fiction of the period contemptu- 
ously away. It was Meredith who 
had the cry; but my young jour- 
nalist showed a painful haziness 
when questioned about Meredith’s 
books. “No, I have not read 
that—but ” I gave him the 
‘ Egoist,’ which is one of the best 
works of the author. He brought 
it back to me next morning, pale 
with effort. “I cannot read it,” 
he said, with faltering voice ; “I 
didn’t know he ever wrote like 
that.” I do not say that all the 
critics are of this kind. 

Now here is a book! which 
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is not at all, except by intervals, 
written like that. It comes into 
the world without any note upon 
its title-page to signify that it is 
a new edition ; and several autho- 
rities seem to have received it as 
a new book. It is the story of 
an amazing marriage indeed, per- 
formed between the richest and 
most fantastic of noblemen, and a 
girl whom he has met once at a 
ball,—a rustic maid, English of 
origin, but brought up a moun- 
taineer among the German hills, 
and taking him with sublime sim- 
plicity at his word when he pro- 
poses to her in the midst of a 
waltz. Now his word is Lord 
Fleetwood’s god; and having 
pledged it he carries it out. The 
girl is an orphan, with nobody to 
protect her except a miserly old 
uncle, who pushes her into the 
arms of the unwilling and angry 
young lord ; and the bride is car- 
ried away on the top of the four- 
in-hand which her husband drives 
to a prize-fight in the first place, 
and then to a roadside inn, where 
he leaves her, going off to a ball, 
to all appearance with the inten- 
tion of seeing her no more. The 
high-spirited girl gradually comes, 
through the mazes of her total 
ignorance and incapacity to under- 
stand or believe in the brutality of 
her lord, to a just perception of the 
circumstances: and the struggle 
which ensues, until Fleetwood, 
ashamed and repentant, is brought 
back to her as a suppliant, only to 
be firmly rejected in his turn—is 
the subject of the story. It is 
supplemented by the shadowy ad- 
ventures of a still more shadowy 
brother, whose name is Chillon 
John, as hers is Carinthia Jane— 
marking the localities in which each 
was born,—a device more whim- 
sical than there is any need for, 
since Carinthia by any other name 
might have been equally deter- 
mined, courageous, and sweet. 
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Except in the confused and 
sloppy end of the story, when 
Mr Meredith must have tired of 
it, and all the characters melt 
into water, this book is writ- 
ten with much greater simplicity 
than usual, and wants no diction- 
ary — which is rare among the 
author’s recent books. Its begin- 
ning in the walk down from the 
mountains of Carinthia with her 
brother, and their adventures on 
the way, especially the meeting 
with the philosophical vagabond 
which has so much effect upon her 
fortunes, is wonderfully brilliant 
and strong; and the image of the 
dead father, dimly but forcibly in- 
dicated, whose book, ‘ Maxims for 
Men,’ is the guide of her conduct 
in all emergencies, adds a high and 
powerful touch to the character of 
the girl, who under such guidance 
is half man half woman, as well as 
incarnate Youth in all its rashness 
and daring. The episode of the 
mad dog, however, which finally 
crushes Lord Fleetwood, is a little 
melodramatic, and the paralysed 
condition of all the bystanders 
while the heroine risks her life, 
too little flattering to human nat- 
ure; for even if it had been, as the 
old Buccaneer in his wisdom de- 
cided, the safest thing to allow 
such a maddened brute to worry a 
woman’s gown instead of making 
a snap at undefended flesh, it is 
inconceivable that the men should 
stand by and suffer it. The posi- 
tion, however, of a heroine of this 
sort, who must always be the prin- 
cipal figure in the fray, her valour 
and readiness throwing every other 
into the shade, is a little difficult, 
and must involve much deprecia- 
tion of the subsidiary personages, 
particularly the men around her, 
who must, even though we feel 
the spectacle of her heroism to be 
the finest, have interfered to take 
the burden of the action upon them- 
selves, It is, alas! one of the disa- 
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bilities of women, which cannot 
be removed by Act of Parliament, 
that the heroine cannot be always 
foremost without much belittling 
the men, who are bound to rescue 
her from her position of danger, how- 
ever inexpedient in the matter of 
art or confusing for the needs of the 
narrative that may be. We may be 
poor creatures, but I do not think 
a number of men, with several 
gentlemen among them, could 
have stood by to see the mad dog 
tearing at Carinthia’s gown, by 
whatever words of wisdom she 
might have justified it. Now the 
feats of the old-fashioned hero 
never belittled any woman, which 
is an argument for the mainten- 
ance of the ancient standard of the 
male which is worth considering. 
Here is a little volume called 
‘Fellow Travellers,’! which is one 
of the most agreeable of the many 
volumes of short stories now flying 
about the world. I do not myself 
think they are generally agreeable 
reading. I like to read a volume 
through, when I get one fresh 
and hot from the press—but the 
reader has a sense of dissipation 
when he reads through half-a- 
dozen stories on end. They are 
like a succession of falls and 
risings again—the recurrent waves 
that are so fatiguing a part of a 
sea- voyage. They tire the head 
in something of the same way, 
except, to be sure, when now and 
then, very rarely, there occurs an 
exquisite one, after which we close 
the book. Graham Travers has 
not been extravagant, however, 
in the number of the stories, 
and it is, of course, by no means 
necessary to read them all at a 
sitting. The medical portion—the 
story of the old doctor, who gives 
gratuitous and very profound 
advice to the girl travelling with 
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him, whose looks and movements 
convey to his experienced eyes the 
certainty that nerves and over- 
excitement are carrying her into 
an illness, is very good indeed. 
It is a pity that this old doctor 
gets a fretful sickly wife, who does 
not take his advice in such good 
part, and that he becomes so very 
poor, gets shabby in his clothes, 
and has melancholy struggles with 
the butcher and the baker : for it 
is very difficult nowadays, when 
the situation has been used so 
often, to make it altogether orig- 
inal. His conversation with his 
accidental patient, however, is 
good and characteristic :— 


“¢Tn the first place, let me set your 
mind at rest,’ he says gruffly; ‘you 
are not going mad—this time. In 
the second place, do you mind telling 
me why you did not eat a proper 
breakfast this morning ?’ 

“ He half expected that she would 
be angry, but she was obviously too 
much in earnest for that. ‘I can’t 
eat, she said shortly. 

“<'That’s what fools say. Whena 
wise woman can’t eat, she rings the 
bell and asks for a glass of milk. 
Did you do that?’ 

“*No. He had succeeded at last 
in arresting her attention. 

“*So I thought. And you have 
given up beef and mutton — such 
gross brutal diet; all very well for 
mere men! But a cup of tea fits one 
so much better for work, doesn’t it? 
That is one of the economical dis- 
coveries that we owe to your sex.’ 

“She was almost laughing now, 
though rather resentfully. ‘I sup- 
pose I have given you the right to 
assume that I am a silly girl; but it 
is scarcely the case. I am a working 
woman.’ 

“He bowed, ‘I am not surprised. 
It seems to my old-fashioned eyes 
that the one class shades impercep- 
tibly into the other nowadays,’” 


He finds that she is a painter, 
and that her despair arises from the 
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fact that she has failed in her first 
great picture. ‘ Rest!” she cries, 
in reply to his advice. ‘ How can 
I rest, when I am haunted by the 
conviction that I have begun to 
decay?” The young lady is in 
her twenties, and this despairing 
suggestion is of course quite simple 
and natural. The doctor, however, 
braces her up with kind severity. 
He bids her “ go teach the village 
child to” draw, en attendant the 
moment when the great picture 
may become possible. And the 
story ends a dozen years later in 
the success of the year, the pic- 
ture surrounded by a crowd in the 
Royal Academy, and in which our 
good doctor appears, unknown to 
himself, as the chief figure, and 
finds relief to his poverty from the 
liberal hand of the great painter, 
Miss Beauchamp, whose mind dis- 
eased he had ministered to in the 
third-class carriage as above related. 

“The Examiner’s Conscience ” is 
a very pathetic little story, show- 
ing how an examiner was beguiled 
into passing a poor lad who had 
been already four times plucked 
for his final medical examination, 
and the sad end to that venial 
crime. But perhaps the most 
powerful story in the little volume 
is that calied “ A Great Gulf,” in 
which is narrated the clinging of 
a poor little beautiful soiled dove 
to the plain and very strong-minded 
young woman whom she meets 
from time to time in the chances 
of travel. They are absolutely 
unlike each other; but the unfor- 
tunate creature clutches at the 
other whenever they meet, which 
no doubt is a much more true 
piece of womanly insight than is 
often to be met with, and very in- 
teresting in its way. 

Graham Travers, however, brings 
us back to the woman question 
with which we began, as in- 
deed so did Mr Meredith in his 
extremely different method. Ex- 
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cept on one more or less accidental 
occasion, when, partly by merit, 
partly by the Prince of Wales, 
Miss Thompson, now Lady Butler, 
found herself famous, I do not 
think any picture by a woman has 
ever yet taken the chief honours 
of an Academy exhibition. And 
I should, for my own part, give 
a very wide berth to a young lad 

who took Mr John Morley ‘On 
Compromise’ out of her travelling- 
bag for light reading on a journey, 
‘Fellow Travellers’ would be much 
more like the appropriate thing ; 
and unless it was in order to look 
very superior, it is hard to imagine 
why the plainest of young women 
should read philosophy on a jour- 
ney. It must be allowed that the 
surroundings are not congenial to 
that study ; and I am morally con- 
vinced that Mr Morley himself 
would no more choose a_philo- 
sophical work for his amusement 
in similar circumstances than would 
the Looker-on. Women must be 
gentle with us; they must not 
press their superiority in this be- 
wildering way. ‘There is a corre- 
spondence in one of the weekly 
papers, or the beginning of a corre- 
spondence, on this subject, which 
is full of edification. A lady, it 
appears, who is a contributor to 
that intellectual journal, lately 
wrote some sufliciently sensible 
remarks “On Being a Woman,” 
which one of the now numberless 
band of hot-headed Women (the 
word is used here professionally, 
as denoting a class, not the sex) 
has taken great objection to. This 
lady—I am sure I am quite wrong 
in using the conventional title, 
and that the correspondent of the 
‘Spectator’ would scorn it — is 
good enough to give us in her 
comment a true view of the female 
character and position, as now con- 
ceived by her sect. It is clear 
and satisfactory as a statement, 
and we cannot any longer assert, 
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after reading it, as some of us are 
apt to do, that we do not know 
what women would beat. Here are 
the views of the vanguard women, 
the professionals, so to speak :— 


“To be a woman is, toa true woman 
of to-day, a blessing beyond all price. 
Her womanhood alone links her truly 
to the mother of the human race, but 
moreover to the mother of our Lord. 
It links her to those true and noble 
souls who never forsook Him and 
fled, and almost guarantees to her a 
knowledge of the eternal verities that 
is utterly unknown to a man, except 
in so far as he obtains such know- 
ledge from a woman. The world as 
God made it was very good; the 
world as it has become under man’s 
direct power is not good ; the world 
as it may become under woman’s in- 
direct, and, I predict, direct power 
too, is yet a thing of the future, 
though it will come in spite of man’s 
refusal to acknowledge his utter fail- 
ure, and recognise that the old order 
of things is rapidly passing away 
never to return; that the woman 
of to-day does not exist merely to per- 
petuate the race; that she is an in- 
dividual soul possessing an individual- 
ity as highly organised and as great as 
man’s ; that she is man’s equal, though 
no comparison between the comple- 
mentary parts of a perfect whole be 
possible, and as all-powerful in this 
world, which she invariably recognises 
to be God’s world, as man, who un- 
fortunately too often endeavours to 
make it his own world, and is even 
blind enough to believe that he is 
master of it, and all that therein is, 
woman included—sad mistake, which 
he invariably has to acknowledge in 
sackcloth and ashes.” 


There is an outburst for you, 
made with panting breath, all in 
a rush of hurried rhetoric! Does 
Miss Edith Sharp (for this is the 
Woman’s name), we wonder, forget 
the share the mother of the human 
race had in its undoing? Adam, 
poor man, has been much censured 
for not taking all the blame on 
himself, but Eve’s action does not 
look altogether like the possession 
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of “a knowledge of the eternal 
verities that is utterly unknown to 
man.” It was the eternal falsities 
certainly to which she was the 
first to lend an ear, in requital of 
which her daughters are supposed 
to have had certain penalties laid 
upon them, not rewards of superior 
enlightenment. And as for their 
invariable recognition that this 
world is God’s world, I am afraid 
the critic is reckoning without 
her Regiment. Very few of the 
young ladies in novels believe 
anything nowadays. “I try to 
live well,” says one of Graham Tra- 
vers’ heroines, eluding a question 
about religious subjects ; and it is 
to be supposed that the writers of 
the said novels, who are generally 
women, share these ideas. It is 
the prevalent and fashionable one 
in light literature for the moment, 
—therefore, perhaps, the guarantee 
of that knowledge of eternal 
verities is not so trustworthy as 
we should have hoped. But the 
ladies—no, I beg their pardon, the 
Women—at least do not fail in 
putting their pretensions very 
clearly before us. The time when 
they will have their day is draw- 
ing near; the hour of our feeble 
reign is passing over. It is quite 
true that we have made a sad 
mess of the world, and we sin- 
cerely hope they may do better. 
But judging from the first mother 
to whom this lady appeals (and, by 
the by, is it proved that a daughter 
is a nearer relative than a son !— 
we doubt the fact), there is great 
reason for anxiety on that point. 
We must all allow that she was 
very easily led away. But I hope 
that when her reign officially 
begins there will be a Looker-on 
there to see. Not the present im- 
partial observer, for it is to be 


feared it will not come soon 
enough for his time. There will 
be peace in our day. 
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A SAMOAN 


STEVENSON says somewhere that 
‘the most beautiful adventures are 
not those we go to seek.” Here is 
the story of an adventure which I 
did not seek,—-most beautiful be- 
cause most novel. It cannot fall 
to the lot of many men to assist as 
a third party in a Samoan elope- 
ment, to be present at the prepar- 
ation, and to witness the déno?d- 
ment. Yet this is what actually 
happened to me. 

The preliminaries of marriages 
in Samoa are conducted upon some- 
what the same lines as those of the 
suitors in the ‘ Odyssey,’ with the 
important difference that the suitor 
provides the lady with food and 
raiment up to the estimated value 
of the importance of the proposed 
alliance. Three embassies are sent 
—this is indispensable—each with 
a larger number of pigs and other 
eatables than the preceding, before 
the suitor himself appears upon 
the scene. This custom is most 
expensive, as each embassy or 
anmoenga in the case of a pro- 
posed alliance between persons of 
consideration entails the present of 
100, 200, or even 300 pigs, and it 
is competent for the lady, even 
after this palpable earnest of her 
suitor’s sincerity, to “declare off” 
without any further ceremony. 
The natural result is that even 
the highest chiefs in the country 
hesitate upon embarking in a 
courtship at once so hazardous and 
so expensive, and the “natural 
selection” of the chief can be 
gratified in a manner more expedi- 
tious and less costly, by the so- 
called avanga. It was of a run- 
away match of this sort that I was 
a willing and interested spectator. 

I had been staying in a village 
in one of the Samoan Islands with 
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a chief of the most exalted rank, a 
great personal friend of mine, and 
a most cultivated and well-educated 
man. He had confided to me 
shortly after my arrival that he 
was much smitten by the charms 
of a lady, the daughter of a chief 
in one of the other islands of the 
group, some forty miles away, 
The old men and old ladies of his 
village, however, had other and 
more ambitious views about the 
matter of his marriage; but, for- 
tunately for him, these alliances 
necessitate an immense amount of 
talking, and during these prelimi- 
naries he proposed to take time by 
the forelock, and carry off the lady 
of his choice. 

He wanted to wait till I took 
my departure; but upon my en- 
treating him to allow me to as- 
sist in the enterprise, he readily 
consented, and we at once set to 
work. These things are conse- 
crated by immemorial custom in 
Samoa, and the matter proceeded 
by regular steps, like a “siege in 
form” in the eighteenth century. 
The lady, at their last meeting on 
neutral ground, had given a half 
assent to the proposal of my 
friend ; and the next thing to be 
done was to select a trustworthy 
ambassador, a diplomatist and 
orator, who, appearing by chance, 
as it were, in the lady’s village, 
should veil his purpose from all 
but her, and convey the intelli- 
gence that she was to hold herself 
in readiness for the flight. Noth- 
ing was written, since in Samoa 
letters, like all else, are common 
property. The right man was 


found after a little delay, who 
was to be entrusted with this 
delicate and even dangerous mis- 
_ gion, 


For it was a foregone con- 
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clusion that if he were found out 
he might be killed, and would 
certainly be beaten almost to 
death, by the friends of the lady. 
It will be readily conceded that 
no little devotion and infinite dis- 
cretion must be exercised in a 
mission of the kind. Devotion 
to the chief is a virtue still extant 
in Samoa, although the old feudal 
feeling which permitted the exer- 
cise of the most absolute rights— 
among others the power of life 
and death —to their recognised 
chief, is unfortunately fading 
under the missionary influence at 
work upon all the old traditions 
of the race. Of the discretion of 
this envoy the successful termina- 
tion of several like missions af- 
forded conclusive proof. His 
orders were simple. He was to 
tell the lady to hold herself in 
readiness at any time to join the 
chief, who would come in a boat, 
and send her word by another 
messenger of his presence. 

If his mission was not apostolic, 
his equipment was ; for he set off 
with nothing but a lava-lava (loin- 
cloth), a necklace of red berries, a 
knife, and a piece of native tobacco. 
How he was to explain his arrival 
in the village without exciting the 
suspicion of the inhabitants, was 
left entirely to himself —nor did 
we ever hear how he effected it. 
We waited about three days after 
his departure to allow him time 
to deliver his message, and then 
the retainers having cooked food for 
the journey in the night, we started 
in a great boat for the capture 
of the Samoan Helen. We pulled 
twenty oars a-side, and must have 
presented an imposing spectacle. 
What I saw as I sat at the tiller 
beside my chief was so picturesque 
that it can never fade from my 
memory. As we shot out through 
the narrow passage in the reef into 
the open sea, the sun, bursting 
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from behind a bank ofscloud, il- 
lumined the whole scene. On each 
side, the orderly march of the great 
ocean rollers, checked by the ob- 
struction of the reef, became a 
clamorous rout of foam and froth. 
Behind us rose the beautiful out- 
line of the island, with its swell- 
ing mountain-lines diversified here 
and there by some peak that soared 
into the azure sky, clothed to the 
summit with the luxuriant growth 
that clung to its almost perpen- 
dicular precipices. There was not 
a discordant note in all this mag- 
nificent harmony of nature, and the 
song which the boys sang to their 
oars, as they flashed in the morning 
sunlight, seemed as fitted to the 
music of the reef in its curious 
rhythm, as the winds were to the 
purpose of our journey. 

The boat itself was a beautiful 
sight. A great awning of some 
canvas-like material, striped with 
red and white, stretched from stem 
to stern—some 80 feet—fastened 
at either end to a flagstaff, from 
which floated long streamers, swal- 
low-tailed, also red and white. 
The boys themselves were all clad 
in the picturesque native cloth, or 
tapa, with its quaint patterns of 
dog-tooth and zigzag, and round 
eye-like marks stamped in brown 
upon its creamy surface. Most 
of them had blossoms of scarlet 
hybiscus stuck in their black or 
bronze-coloured hair, or perched 
coquettishly behind their small 
and shapely ears. Their splendidly 
developed bodies moved in unison 
to the rhythm of their song, with 
its shrill recitation and deep, al- 
most gruff, refrain. At our feet, 
in green baskets woven from the 
leaves of the palm, lay the eat- 
ables for the journey—bread-fruit, 
taro, fish, and the curious little 
leaf parcels which contain the 
greater delicacies, such as fresh 
water-prawns, or palusami, a vege- 
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table made from young taro-leaves 
and cocoanut milk. One felt 
the inhabitant of a younger and 
a fresher world. I remembered a 
charming article in, I think, the 
‘Fortnightly Review,’ called “ An- 
ima Naturaliter Pagana,” which 
appeared some years ago, in which 
the writer! laments the impossi- 
bility of living over again now this 
life of the bygone pagan ages. 
And I thought how like this very 
expedition that I stood committed 
to was-to the journey of some 
ancient sea-robber. Just so may 
Paris in his beaked ship have 
winged his way to the sound 
of the chorus of his Trojan com- 
panions past the rocky promon- 
tories of Greece in his quest for 
Helen. 

As we sped on our way with a 
fair wind, opening up bay after 
bay of the beautiful coast—now 
skirting close to the boundary reef, 
now standing farther out to sea 
to weather some promontory—the 
song of the crew never faltered as 
they chanted the lives and deaths 
and loves and great possessions 
of chiefs; or lapsed every now 
and then into a missionary hymn 
set to one of their own curious 
airs. We passed many people fish- 
ing on the reef, for it was low 
water, and saw their graceful 
canoes flitting swiftly through the 
tortuous channel in the lagoon. 
We saw the lazy porpoise tumble 
his shining length through the 
azure of the sea, and schools of 
flying-fish vanishing in flight 
before his onset, in gleams of 
purple and green and iridescent 
gold. The snowy tropic bird ? 
alighted on the water for a second, 
to rise again and resume his lofty 
flight, having given us a brief but 
beautiful glimpse of his mottled 
head and the two long tail-feathers 
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which are his glory and his bane, 
And once or twice the black tri- 
angle fin of the hated shark rose 
menacingly, and the swirl of the 
water as we approached the spot 
showed where his crescent tail had 
shot him far below into the twenty 
fathoms of water, through the 
green transparency of which we 
saw the fantastic coral-floor. 

So, with song and laughter, we 
sped all day long, and at evening, 
just before dark, came to the 
island of our quest. Here we 
passed through a narrow opening 
in the reef, and came to an anchor 
just as the sun set, outside the vil- 
lage next to that in which lay the 
object of our journey. In order 
to make clear our movements, I 
must explain that all—or nearly 
all—the villages on these islands 
lie on the sea-shore, and that they 
are built in every case opposite an 
opening in the reef. The village 
we stopped at was about three 
miles from our ultimate objective. 
Here we disembarked and ate our 
evening meal, parrying the in- 
quiries of the hospitable natives 
with imaginary accounts of the 
duration of our journey. After 
supper, it being then about eight 
o'clock, the chief and I went aside, 
he having first called to an elderly 
“boy” to come with us. Here 
was the ambassador selected for 
a mission the most delicate of all. 
He was to come with us till we 
had nearly reached the next vil- 
lage, was then to swim off and 
announce to the lady that the 
“hour had come and the boat,” 
and also to warn the first ambas- 
sador, while dissembling his pur- 
pose, to be ready to join with him 
in instant and precipitate flight 
the moment the lady had gone 
to join the boat. At about ten 
o'clock, all things having been 
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arranged, we again took ship, and 
rowed slowly down outside the 
reef to the opening opposite the 
village. Here the second am- 
passador, wrapping his loin-cloth 
round his head turban-wise, slipped 
quietly into the water, and soon 
was lost to sight, although we 
could now and then hear him as 
he swam, or mark the sparkle of 
the phosphorescent water in his 
wake. 

And now began a weary watch. 
The natives took it in the coolest 
imaginable manner, lying down in 
the boat, lighting their cigarettes 
with due precaution, and not talk- 
ing above a whisper; but to my 
nerves, unused to such tension, 
it was a time of some anxiety. 
However, the splendour of the 
night made up in some degree for 
the suspense: there was no moon, 
but the stars were miracles of 
brightness. By the curious chance 
that all dwelling “by reef and 
palm” must have often observed, 
the sea was inexplicably silent ; 
it seemed to be caressing with low 
murmurs the very enemy it had 
roared against so savagely in the 
daytime. The land-breeze carried 
to our ears the crowing of some 
dissipated cock, the barking of 
some uneasy dog, and the noisy 
jibber of the great bats. It car- 
ried out to us in fitful puffs a waft 
of the good smell of the earth, of 
sweet tropical flowers and trees, 
and perhaps now and then the 
savour of a fire that we could not 
see; while overhead hung the 
“great stars that globed them- 
selves in heaven,” Orion, Sirius, 
and ruddy Mars, and low in the 
horizon the shimmer of Venus 
made a track across the black 
waters, 

I talked to my chief of many 
things—of the old fashions of the 
land before the white men or mis- 
sionaries canie, of the idols they 
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used to worship, made from the 
stuffed skins of their dead chiefs, 
with wooden heads, and rude im- 
ages of men and dogs and other 
animals, He told me of the im- 
memorial rights of some chiefs to 
make certain noises when they 
drank kava with the king,—of 
how one must cough ten times, 
one stand and utter piercing cries, 
another lie flat on his face, while 
another has the right to have a 
gun fired as he lifts the cup to his 
mouth—a modern custom, but one 
which succeeds the older one of 
the universal clapping of hands 
which in earlier times saluted his 
drinking. Then we talked not 
inappropriately of Samoan mar- 
riages en régle; of the feasting 
and lavish expenditure that pre- 
cedes these ceremonies ; of the im- 
possibility for the girl to refuse 
any one whom her village has 
settled upon as a suitable parti ; 
of the innumerable fine mats that 
form her dowry, and of the curi- 
ous ceremonial that takes place at 
the wedding,—for the bridegroom 
and bride are seated in different 
huts at opposite sides of the cen- 
tral space in the village, and the 
bride passes three times from her 
house to the bridegroom’s, and at 
the third passage her relations 
take all her clothes off her, and 
she has to walk again thrice back- 
ward and forward clothed in noth- 
ing until the last time, when she 
finds shelter in her future hus- 
band’s house. All this and much 
more did my friend tell me as we 
sat in the great boat, and marked 
the time only by the changing 
places of the stars and the chang- 
ing of the watch amongst the 
crew. 

At last, it must have been about 
three in the morning, the look-out 
men announced in a whisper that 
some one was swimming out from 
the shore. My chief did not even 
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pause in the lighting of his cigar- 
ette, nor did the flame of the 
match show me that a muscle of 
his face had moved. We waited 
about ten minutes, and then com- 
ing slowly towards the boat I saw 
a dark object, but it came so 
noiselessly that I could not be- 
lieve it was a human being. At 
last a shapely arm caught the 
gunwale just beside me; it was 
followed by the head and shoulders 
of this Samoan fair. All at once 
bustle reigned supreme: from the 
silence and deep peace of that 
still tropic night there arose the 
chatter of forty voices, the clash of 
oars falling into the row-locks, the 
ery of the look-out man from his 
place in the bows, where he stood 
silhouetted against the starry sky, 
pointing now to port, now to star- 
board with his outstretched hand, 
to enable the helmsman to avoid 
the coral patches in the passage. 
Scarce a word of greeting passed 
between Paris and Helen, for 
the latter settled down to sleep 
almost immediately, and did not 
awake until the sun rising beyond 
our own island turned the ripples 
into flakes of gold, and shot four 
great bars of amber light into the 
vault of heaven above. 

Into the glories of this sunrise 
we rowed to the sound of the chant 
of the oar. And as the new day 
broke resplendent, our heroine 
stirred among her wrappings of 
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tapa, and with a smile bade us 
“ good morning.” We reached 
home that evening tired and sun- 
burnt; but my friend had got 
a helpmate to whom he has 
been constant ever since. This 
being about three months, is con- 
sidered quite a long time in Samoa; 
and unless anything very unex- 
pected happens, it is probable that 
she may continue to reside with 
him for perhaps a further like 
period of time. Of the two am- 
bassadors we saw nothing for a 
week, until at last they returned 
as they had gone, one by land, and 
the other by a boat which had 
given him a passage. They told 
me that they had pretended to 
sleep, but when the lady had 
left the house they had slipped 
out singly after her, and had lost 
no time in putting at least ten 
miles between them and pursuit 
before the next day. 

Such was my adventure,—a cu- 
rious one to have taken part in, 
yet of almost everyday occurrence 
here, where not only is it sanc- 
tioned by custom, but it is indeed 
sometimes the only method of 
getting a wife, for those who do 
not wish to mortgage their lands, 
and impoverish themselves for life 
by subscribing to the elaborate 
system which surrounds the more 
regular form of marriage. 

ARTHUR MAnarry. 

APIA. 
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TuIRTY years ago, cavalry horses, 
as a rule, led a very steady and 
uneventful life from one year’s 
end to another. They might live 
through their whole period of ser- 
vice in a regiment without ever 
spending a night anywhere but in 
a more or less comfortable stable ; 
and unless the corps to which they 
belonged happened to be sent to 
Aldershot or the Curragh, they 
did not know what it was to stand 
picketed in the open. The work 
which they were called upon to 
perform was never excessive, and 
it was seldom indeed that they did 
not get rid of their saddles and 
plunge their noses into their mid- 
day feed before the early afternoon. 
Then, commanding officers prided 
themselves on their troopers being 
as round as apples; and old soldiers 
will easily remember one or two 
corps whose horses always looked 
blooming and comely, but hardly 
ever were moved out of a trot, and 
were so plethoric that when they 
attempted to charge at a field-day, 
they did so at a very mild canter. 
Now, the troopers in a cavalry 
regiment share with the officers 
and men in the general ‘‘ waking 
up” which is being administered 
all round. It is quite certain that, 
in the course of the year, they will 
have to turn out into camp once, 
twice, or even oftener; and, both 
in barracks and camp, they are 
asked to get through an amount of 
exertion which in old days would 
have seemed impossible, and which, 
even to-day, some not bad judges 
think is often inordinate. Condi- 
tion has to be constantly main- 
tained, for except in the depth of 
winter there is no saying when 
small manceuvres may not be 


ordered which involve extreme ex- 


ertion. In the spring of this year 
two cavalry regiments found them- 
selves starting from widely separat- 
ed quarters, and operating against 
each other over a great extent of 
country. As their horses had in 
no sense been prepared for the 
unexpected turn-out, and as in 
many instances sixty miles a-day 
were covered by individuals, to say 
nothing of their remaining saddled 
and on the alert during the per- 
formance of night outpost duty 
after a long day’s marching and 
patrolling, the trial was found to 
be rather severe, and on its return 
to barracks at the end of a week, 
one regiment found itself with. 
several horses dead, and more 
than a hundred on the sick-list. 
Whether it was prudent to exact 
from horses, at the time of year 
when they are generally softest, a 
sudden effort as great as might be 
necessary at the crisis of a cam- 
paign, may be a question to old- 
fashioned minds. The fact re- 
mains, however, that presumably 
competent authority is satisfied 
that troop-horses must always be 
in condition to meet similar trials ; 
and it becomes an important 
matter to consider whether the 
present system of stabling our 
military animals may not berevised, 
with a view to keeping them al- 
ways in harder condition than they 
are in at present, and possibly elim- 
inating to a certain extent many 
complaints from which they now 
suffer. The question of economy 
is also involved, and may assume 
peculiar importance in the near 
future, when, it is understood, 
cavalry will be more concentrated 
than they have been in the past, 
and large new accommodation must 
be provided to replace that in the 
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small barracks which will be given 
up. 
"Seesenntite many people, and 
certainly all cavalry officers, are 
quite aware of the drawbacks of 
the present system of stabling, 
even when all the newest ideas 
about space, ventilation, and drain- 
ing have been carried out. When 
young remounts first join a regi- 
ment, is it not the fact that their 
first introduction to stable-life is 
invariably attended by disease 
more or less acute? They at once 
develop colds, coughs, and other 
affections, as the result of the 
change from the rough, principally 
open-air, life which they have 
hitherto led, to the existence in 
the heated foul air of a troop- 
stable, which now falls to their 
lot. The acclimatisation to a life 
in stables may be reckoned one 
of the severest trials which a 
remount has to undergo, and it 
not unfrequently, in spite of every 
precaution that is taken, leaves 
results behind it which follow the 
animal through life. Of a similar 
nature, but of course minor in 
degree, are the ill effects which 
invariably attend the return of a 
regiment to barracks after having, 
for any reason, had its horses in 
the open air for some time. When 
the animals are turned out of 
stables and occupy picket lines 
& la belle étoile, they never catch 
colds or coughs however rough the 
weather ; but when they again re- 
turn to stables a very large pro- 
portion at once begin to suffer, 
and it takes some time before the 
whole again become accustomed to 
the influence of a closed-in sleep- 
ing-place. 

Besides the actual atmospheric 
effect of the confined building in 
which they live, what a large 
number of casualties to troop 
horses are the result of the usual 
construction and fittings of stables! 
The stalls are divided from each 
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other by heavy swinging iron 
bales, slung between the wall and 
upright posts. How frequently is 
it the case that horses acquire a 
habit of kicking at these upright 
posts, and how often do they seri- 
ously damage themselves in s0 
doing, in addition to disturbing 
the repose of all their companions 
by the noise which they make! 
How many thick hind-legs may be 
seen in any casual inspection of a 
barrack -stable! And when the 
origin of them is asked for, the 
almost invariable answer is, ‘ Oh, 
kicking against the posts.” Of 
course many plans are tried to 
mitigate the evil. Furze-bushes 
are hung up, in the hope that the 
acute pain of the prickles may 
prevent a horse from kicking at 
them, and this sometimes has a 
good effect. Just as often, how- 


‘ever, the furze seems to excite the 


habit to greater virulence than 
before. The horse is not a reason- 


able being ; and when he finds an 
object near him which gives him 


pain, he is as likely as not to per- 
severe in attacking it in the only 
way in his power. Then, again, 
the posts are sometimes bound 
round with straw ropes or they 
are otherwise covered, and this 
expedient has a good effect in pre- 
venting injuries; but it is only a 
palliative, not a safeguard. The 
swinging bales have attached to 
them their own peculiar class of 
accidents. Horses often kick over 
them, and unable to withdraw the 
leg, are hung up and entangled. 
The bales are so arranged that 
they can easily be unhooked ; and 
if the stable sentry is doing his 
duty and is on the alert, he un- 
hooks the bale and releases an 
entangled horse before any serious 
damage is done. But one sentry 
has necessarily a good many horses 
to look after, perhaps distributed 
in two or three stables. He may 
not come at once to the horse’s 
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assistance, and in the meantime 
the animal is cut, bruised, or per- 
haps seriously injured. Nothing 
can be done to prevent horses 
from hurting themselves on the 
bales; and if the use of stables on 
the present system is to be main- 
tained, it might be worth con- 
sideration whether something like 
the plan which was in use in 
Austrian cavalry stables some 
years ago (whether it is still 
used is not known) might not 
be adopted. There the horses 
were separated by large thick 
straw mats suspended from the 
ceiling. There were no _ solid 
posts, or anything against which 
the animals could hurt themselves. 
If they kicked at the mats, these 
swung a very little, but offered 
no resistance. The mats entirely 
prevented horses from kicking each 
other, and were slung so high that 
no horse could kick over them. 
The arrangements for feeding 
and tethering horses in troop- 
stables are by no means free from 
the chance of producing accident. 
The feeding is generally done in 
an iron manger, which is fixed to 
the wall, and this looks very harm- 
less. So it is in a general way, 
but horses not infrequently grope 
on the ground below the manger 
in search of some stray corn or 
hay, and, if suddenly disturbed 
by any circumstance, throw their 
heads up and hit them on the 
most vulnerable part with great 
viclence against the iron bottom. 
The tethering is by a steel collar- 
chain fastened to the horse’s head- 
collar, which passes through a ring 
on the manger and is weighted at 
the end by an iron log, keeping 
the chain always in a state of 
tension. Unless the length of the 
chain is very accurately adjusted 
—a result not always easily at- 
tained —there is often consider- 
able risk of a* horse getting his 
leg over it, and so cutting himself 





or tying himself up inits coil. The 
system of fastening is by no means 
absolutely secure, for any horse, if 
he likes, can slip his head out of 
the head-collar, and many contract 
the habit of doing so at their 
pleasure. The fastening can of 
course be made effectual by at- 
taching the collar-chain to a strap 
buckled closely round the neck ; 
but this expedient again has its 
drawback, for the neck-strap may 
fray or cut the horse’s neck, and 
will certainly wear away a great 
deal of the mane. The constant 
rattle of the collar-chains running 
through the manger-rings is a pecu- 
liarly sharp, disturbing noise, and 
must do a great deal towards in- 
terfering with the quiet and repose 
which horses require if they are to 
be kept in thoroughly good health ; 
and the weight of the log, which 
is always supported by the horse’s 
head, though not a very serious 
matter, still forms another item 
of discomfort, and is therefore 
objectionable. 

In good truth, much as has 
lately been done in improving 
cavalry troop-stables by giving 
more cubic space to each horse, 
by more careful ventilation, by 
drainage and by better paving, lay- 
ing flat roughened stones instead 
of the old round cobbles, the whole 
subject still requires very careful 
consideration. If any one doubts 
that it does so, let him join a 
stable sentry for a couple of hours 
during his tour of duty at night 
and hear the clatter of collar- 
chains, the monotonous “bang,” 
“bang,” “bang,” which tells of 
some horse kicking against the 
posts, and the prolonged disturb- 
ance made by some struggling 
animal which has got over the 
bale or fallen into other difficulties, 
from which your companion must 
go and release him. Then at 
réveillé on the following morning 
let him be one of the first to enter 
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the stables and to inhale, in all its 
strong acrid impurity, the foul air 
which has collected during the past 
night. Then let him induce the 
veterinary surgeon to give him a 
detail of the cases under his care, 
with their probable origin. After 
these experiences, it is more than 
probable that his doubts as to the 
desirability of some change will 
be very thoroughly removed. 

If, then, it is conceded that our 
present system of keeping horses 
is defective, if it is tolerably cer- 
tain that it leads to the appearance 
of many diseases and nourishes 
others which might have other- 
wise remained in abeyance, if it 
does not provide all the condi- 
tions required to keep animals in 
the greatest comfort and_ there- 
fore in the best condition, is 
there any alternative system, pre- 
senting possibly fewer drawbacks 
and more advantages, which might 
be adopted? There can be no 
doubt that there is such an alter- 
native, but whether it will com- 


mend itself to many people as 
being worthy of consideration and 
of a practical test remains to be 


seen. It is now suggested that 
horses should no longer be called 
upon to adapt their constitutions 
and habits, as they do at present, 
to a sort of dual life—a life whose 
two conditions are utterly unlike 
and incompatible with each other. 
Now, a troop horse passes the 
greater part of the year in barrack 
stables and the remainder more or 
less under the conditions of active 
service, picketed in the open, and 
surrounded by the free air of 
heaven. The first is a state which 
has been shown to be not altogether 
satisfactory ; it is no good prepara- 
tion for the supreme trial of war, 
and, during that trial, can cer- 
tainly never be maintained. The 
second is, as far as the animal is 
concerned, a representation of war 
under favourable circumstances, 
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teaches the horse a number of les- 
sons of the utmost value, and 
moulds his constitution and in- 
stinct to the endurance of ex- 
periences which have no part in 
stable-life. 

It would be undesirable, of 
course, for obvious reasons, and 
indeed impossible, to keep horses 
throughout the year picketed alto- 
gether without shelter; and there 
are certain sanitary conditions, 
such as good dry standing ground, 
susceptible of thorough cleaning 
and drainage, which are indispen- 
sable in a horse quarter that is to 
be permanently occupied. But 
there does not appear to be any 
very valid reason why horses 
should not be kept in places of 
much simpler construction than 
the present barrack stables, and 
more approximating in all details 
to the places of repose which will 
be provided for them on service or 
on the frequent field - manceuvres 
at home. It is therefore suggested 
that they might find all the re- 
quirements of health and condition 
if for elaborate stables were sub- 
stituted long roofed-in sheds, closed 
at the ends but open on one side. 
The only part of these sheds which 
would require careful construction 
would be the floor, which should 
be properly paved, with every 
allowance made for drainage and 
facility of cleaning, so that: it 
should be always pure and dry. 
There should be no fittings of 
any kind, no mangers, partitions 
between the horses, or rings for 
collar-chains; but the horses should 
always be picketed in the same 
manner as if they were in the 
field. The roofs of the sheds 
should extend at least 22 to 
24 feet, so that, when horses 
were picketed with their heads 
towards the inner wall, there 
might be ample covered space 
behind them, both to shelter them- 
selves from driving snow or rain, 
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and to protect those officers and 
men who are on stable duty. The 
upright posts supporting the roof 
should be so placed that they are 
nowhere near the horses’ heels, and 
the roofs themselves need not be 
more than 9 or 10 feet high. The 
sheds should, in fact, very much 
resemble the horse-lines of cavalry 
regiments in India, with some such 
small modifications as may be de- 
manded by the different circum- 
stances of English service. 
Horses would, of course, always 
be picketed, and the pegs or rings 
for fastening head and heel ropes 
might be permanently fixed in the 
flooring. The animals would thus, 
throughout theirservice, be tethered 
on one system only, and would not, 
as at present, feel any novelty 
when required to go into the field, 
—a novelty which causes many in- 
juries to legs and fetlocks, from 
straining at the unaccustomed heel- 
ropes. The fastenings both of head 
and heel do not admit any chance 
of a horse entangling himself in 
any way, however fidgety and un- 
easy he may be, nor do they make 
such a noise that he can, by his 
wakefulness, disturb his neighbours 
who may be disposed for rest and 
sleep. Another great advantage 
would be that, if a horse is ill- 
tempered and difficult to groom, 
the man who has to attend him 
has much more elbow-room than 
he has in a stall in stables, and is 
not cramped by bales and posts, 
nor, when one hind-leg of the horse 
is picketed, is he so liable to be 
kicked, One addition would have 
to be made to barrack equipment 
—a supply of rugs for all horses. 
Each animal would require one, 
and, in very severe weather, prob- 
ably two might be necessary. It 
is to be remembered that the occa- 
sional fast work that the trooper 
does and the constant grooming 
that he receives increase the action 
of the pores of the skin and render 


a certain amount of extra covering 
indispensable, if he is to be kept 
sufficiently warm and in a condi- 
tion to benefit thoroughly by his 
supply of food. It may be said 
that in severe weather the amount 
of vital heat which is required to 
preserve condition could not be 
maintained in any animal standing 
in the suggested open shed, even 
with the assistance of rugs. But 
various forms of experience seem 
to show that this is not the case. 
In some Indian stations the nights 
at certain seasons are bitterly 
cold, with a severity that is all 
the more felt on account of the 
sudden change from the sun’s heat 
during the day, and yet the horses 
do not perceptibly suffer from the 
lowness of temperature. Again, 
in Algeria the French cavalry 
stables, at stations a considerable 
height above the level of the sea, 
are constructed on the principle 
which is now suggested. There, 
in the coldest weather, when the 
snow is lying deep on the ground 
and a bitter wind is penetrating 
everywhere, the horses of the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique are stabled 
in open sheds, and yet their per- 
centage of sickness is generally 
ridiculously small, amounting only 
to about two per cent, and they 
are in the best condition, able to 
perform a great amount of work. 
Many other instances might be 
collected and cited of horses thriv- 
ing and keeping in hard condition 
under the slightest of shelter, as 
long as they are well covered with 
rugs and well fed. The one clim- 
atic influence which ever seems 
really to affect them seriously for 
ill, is exposure to long-continued 
rain, and this appears absolutely 
to have the effect of washing the 
flesh off their bones. As long as 
they are dry, however, and their 
vital parts are protected by good 
wrappings, they are able to endure 
great extremes of temperature 
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without in any way being affected 
by their influence. 

The supply of bedding should of 
course be maintained in its present 
proportion, for it would be as 
essential as ever that the horses 
should have, whenever possible, a 
soft, warm, and dry bed, and it 
would probably be found that the 
present supply would go further 
in littering open sheds than closed- 
in stables. In the connection of 
the necessity for a warm bed also, 
it might be advisable that the open 
side of the shed should be boarded 
or otherwise closed up for about 
two and a half to three feet from 
the ground. This would prevent 
a rush of cold air on the horses 
when they were lying down, and 
they would sleep, undisturbed by 
a suddenly rising wind, in perfect 
comfort. In the absence of man- 
gers, feeding would be done in 
nosebags, and here again the horse 
would become accustomed in his 
daily barrack life to a method of 
consuming his rations which is a 
necessity in the field. The diffi- 
culty, now felt whenever horses 
are deprived of the use of man- 
gers, of inducing some of them to 
feed out of nosebags would at once 
disappear, and the sight of corn 
poured out on the ground or spread 
upon a towel, because the animal 
which should eat it will not receive 
it in a nosebag, will no longer be 
seen at feeding-hour in the horse- 
lines of a camp. 

It is not to be supposed that 
horses stabled as we have sug- 
gested would have the glossy coats 
that are now the pride of Eng- 
lish cavalry soldiers. They would 
possibly be somewhat rougher in 
appearance than the animals 
which now come out of barracks. 
But even if this should be the 
case when the weather is very 
severe, in summer-time at any 
rate they would look just as bloom- 


ing as ever, and it is believed that 
they would gain an amount of har. 
diness and constitutional vigour 
which would have the best effect 
on their general appearance. The 
days of mere show in the army 
are past, and the great aim of 
everybody who is concerned with 
our military administration is the 
highest possible efficiency. No 
one can tell how soon a war may 
break out, and when the excellent 
horses provided by the remount 
department may have to show 
all the high qualities which are 
latent in them. Will it not be 
well that, as long as complete 
health is secured, they should be 
accustomed to every condition of 
active service, and should have no 
habits or requirements which are 
inconsistent with the stress of 
a campaign? Even in the neces- 
sary instruction during peace of 
the soldiers who ride them their 
trials are sufliciently severe—in 
fact, as far as they are concerned, 
nearly as severe as they would be 
in war-time. It has recently been 
shown what a tremendous amount 
of loss in horseflesh has occurred 
in all modern campaigns, and it is 
more than probable that this 
has been caused to a great extent 
by the lack of condition, as repre- 
sented in large measure by an un- 
familiarity with campaigning habits 
before the animals took the field. 
If the propositions which are now 
brought forward should be found 
to be practical, as it is pretty con- 
fidently believed they are, the losses 
in horseflesh of an English army in 
the field should have the chance of 
reduction in a great degree. 

It may very likely be said that 
no owner of private horses would 
think of putting his animals into 
an open shed. It is not quite cer- 
tain that he would not be right if 
he did do so ; but in any case there 
is a vast difference between the 
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conditions of the life led by the 
horses of a private individual and 
those used to mount a regiment of 
cavalry or a battery of artillery. 
A private owner’s horses, besides 
having many advantages in their 
stables which troop horses can 
never enjoy, lead in every way a 
different life. Their work is dif- 
ferent in character, they are not 
liable to be called upon to bivouac 
for prolonged periods, and, certain 
of having the same accommodation 
from year’s end to year’s end, they 
are never called upon suddenly to 
adapt themselves to new habits in 
feeding, tethering, and shelter. 
Perhaps one of the most power- 
ful arguments that can be urged 
in favour of the system of stabling 
military horses in the manner now 
suggested would be its economy. 
Instead of the elaborate and ex- 
pensive buildings now provided, 
having doors, windows, iron fit- 
tings, and appliances for ventila- 
tion, simple and cheaply erected 
sheds would be all that is required. 
The only part of their construction 
which would demand careful at- 
tention is the paving, and this 
necessity they share with the bar- 
rack stables now in use. It would 
be necessary also to provide sep- 
arate saddle and harness rooms, 
for the horse’s kit could no longer 
be hung, as it generally now is, on 
a rack fastened to the post sup- 
porting the bale. This would in 
itself be an improvement, for a 
great deal of the cleaning and 
polishing would be done in the 
saddle-room instead of the stable; 
and, after the horses were groomed, 
fed, and made comfortable, they 
would be left to quiet and repose, 
instead of being disturbed by every 
man who has not finished his work 
at the stable hour, and has to come 
in later to arrange and polish 
saddle, bridle,: &c., &e. 
The principal items of expense 
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involved, extra to that now in- 
curred in the present system, 
would be the wear and tear of 
rugs, nosebags, and picketing gear ; 
but these articles are now required 
every year at some time or another 
for every horse, and, in view of 
the large saving effected in the 
construction and maintenance of 
stables and stable fittings, the ex- 
penditure in replacing them more 
frequently than is now necessary 
may be considered very trifling. 
It is very possible that the idea 
of keeping army horses in open 
sheds, and altogether throwing over 
customs which have so long held 
sway, may, at first sight, seem to 
be extravagant and revolutionary. 
The more it is considered, how- 
ever, the more it appears to have 
no small amount of practical value. 
It might be well worth the while 
of our military authorities to give 
it a fair trial at several different 
stations. At each place a wing 
of a regiment, a squadron, or even 
a half squadron, might be placed 
under the proposed conditions, and 
the general health and condition 
of the horses compared at the end 
of a year or two with those of the 
animals which remained in the old 
stables. It would be of advantage, 
also, if the test was applied to some 
remounts which have never felt 
the influence of a stable, so as to 
ascertain whether they grow and 
thrive as well as others which are 
treated according to the old rou- 
tine. It is tolerably certain that 
these would, at any rate, ,escape 
many illnesses from which they 
must otherwise undoubtedly suffer, 
and their early development would 
be so far accelerated. The dis- 
eases inevitable to youth, such as 
strangles, would run their course 
in a milder form, and without 
leaving, as they do at present in 
many instances, a legacy of broken 
wind or impaired constitution, 
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Ir one were bidden to choose a 
single hour of the day as that best 
calculated to show the different 
aspects of village life, one would, 
I think, name five o'clock. Five 
o'clock in the afternoon, be it 
understood. The hamlet is, in- 
deed, awake and on foot when, in 
the early morning, the hands of 
the tall “grandfather’s clock” 
boasted by nearly every household 
point to the same hour. Then 
busy matrons are already astir, 
raking out grates and sweeping 
. kitchens ; sleepy lasses, with warm 
rosy faces, come yawning down- 
stairs, tying their aprons on the 
way ; little children in their attic- 
nests are twittering like swallows 
under the eaves; and the bread- 
winners, still curled up under their 
piles of blankets, hear the morning 
clatter and bustle and know that 
their hour is at hand. Soon the 
crackling and spluttering of the 
newly kindled wood will be suc- 
ceeded by the singing of the kettle 
and the hissing of bacon in the 
pan; “th’ missus” will come to 
the foot of the stairs presently, 
and shout ; and if she does not at 
once hear the thud of bare feet on 
the floor, she will mount to give 
her “gaffer” a wifely shake and 
to pull the bedclothes off the lads. 
It is not altogether a cheerful hour 
this, especially in the dark cold 
mornings when the outer world is 
as yet invisible, and the little world 
within is lit but dimly by a single 
candle, or an evil-smelling paraffin- 
lamp. “Feyther’s rheumatiz” is 
apt to “catch him awful” as he 
prepares to sally forth, and the 
young folk grumble while their 


stiff frozen fingers fumble with 


button or brace. 
But when the aforesaid clock- 
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hands, having jerked and clicked 
round their circle, take up the 
same position in the afternoon, 
things have a very different aspect, 
Even from afar the hamlet wears 
a cosy and jubilant look that must 
gladden the hearts of the toilers 
who plod homewards. Especially 
is this the case when the days are 
light enough to show the glow of 
time-worn brick and yellow stone, 
the glint of hay- and corn-stacks, 
the golden-green of sun- warmed 
leaves and lichen-bespread roofs, 
Matrons are gossiping in their 
open doorways while they await 
the advent of the men-folk ; they 
have “cleaned them” after their 
day’s work, and hair is shining and 
faces are aglow ; their fresh aprons 
hang in crisp folds, and the little 
ones, clinging to their skirts, or 
balanced on their arms, rejoice in 
clean “ bishops” and “ tie-ups” of 
various hues. But the neatness 
of these small fry, too helpless to 
break away from motherly con- 
trol, is not imitated by their elder 
brothers and sisters. Yonder a 
group may be seen playing hop- 
scotch or marbles: sturdy well- 
grown lads and lasses, with hands 
comfortably grimy, and round rosy 
faces smeared with reminiscences 
of recent excursions to the sweet- 
shop. Now and then an irate 
mother will make a descent, and 
seizing “our Teddy” or “our 
Maggie” by the arm, desires him 
or her with a vigorous shake 
to “give over that nonsense ”— 
“Goo an’ clean thysel’, do. For 
shame of thee—thou’s ha’ no 
tay, if thou mak’s sich a seet 0’ 
thysel’!” 

But a more tolerant parent will 
perhaps allow her scapegrace to 
enjoy his game in peace, and even 
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present him with a “ traycle-butty” 
to munch the while. 

Out of this open gate come Far- 
mer Prescott’s milking-cows, mak- 
ing for the field, sedately thread- 
ing their way through the children. 
A whistling urchin follows them, 
looking very important and crack- 
ing a broken cart-whip ; occasion- 
ally he interrupts his shrill and 
rather quavering music to utter 
a gruff admonition in a manner 
copied from ‘“Feyther,” and to 
bring down his whip on the sleek 
flank of the hindmost ; whereupon 
she breaks into a clumsy trot, and, 
with deep-toned remonstrances and 
tossing of horned heads, the com- 
pany proceeds in transitory dis- 
order. Here comes a team of 
horses newly released from plough 
or harrow; the head of the la- 
bourer who walks beside them 
reaches only to the leader’s dap- 
pled shoulder; the great shaggy 
limbs move slowly, the immense 
hoofs ring on the hard road ; the 
tails and manes are plaited and 
fancifully decorated with ribbons 
and straw, and perhaps a green 
branch or a bunch of flowers is 
fastened in their bridles; their 
well-groomed skins gleam in the 
sun ; the brass and iron mountings 
of the harness glitter again: our 
North -country folk are proud of 
their animals, and treat them well. 

Now there echoes from afar off 
the clatter of a string of waggons 
returning from the town. Some 
time before the long row comes in 
sight the crack of the drivers’ 
whips and the sound of their 
voices can be heard, even above 
the roll of the wheels, which, at 
certain moments, when the train 
reaches a turn in the road, amounts 
to a kind of roar; and now little 
bands of labourers make their 
appearance, walking leisurely, 
though they are “sharp set” and 
ready for their tea. These, emer- 


ging from this door-way in the 
high wall which forms the right- 
hand boundary to the village, are 
all employed at “‘the Hall.” Here 
are the two carpenters and the 
boy who holds the nails and the 
pots of paint ; there are the mason 
and his assistant, and the herd and 
his underling, and the gardener 
and his men—one remains behind 
in the “ bothy” to see to the hot- 
houses. After a short interval 
the keepers come ; the hindmost, a 
taciturn stern-looking old man, 
has a large piece cut out of his 
boot: he has long been “under 
the doctor” for that foot of his, 
but no earthly persuasion will in- 
duce him to forego even one hour 
of his daily tramp. There was a 
question recently of finding him 
some lighter work, but the head- 
keeper, who knows him better than 
any one else, gave it as his opinion 
that he would “dee straight off” 
if the question were so much as 
mooted ; so until the other foot is 
in the grave the old fellow will 
somehow hobble round his beat. 

At last the waggons are actually 
lumbering through the village, 
each drawn by two, or even three, 
horses, harnessed in single file ; 
empty baskets are piled on some, 
and others are laden with manure, 
a yielding and odoriferous bed for 
such of the drivers as are drowsy 
after their long day, and, perhaps, 
frequent calls at divers places of 
refreshment, Now there is a stir 
and ‘a bustle indeed: children 
shouting and climbing on to the 
waggons as the horses plod on— 
mothers giving a last distracted 
scream to their progeny, ere they 
return to their fire-lit kitchens to 
lay the table and make the tea. 
Hens begin to draw near to the 
back-doors; dogs emerge from 
their kennels, with a sudden rat- 
tling of chains, and cast amiably 
expectant glances in the same 
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direction ; puss leaves her place 
of ambush among the gooseberry 
bushes, and steps daintily across 
the threshold; there is much 
squealing and grunting and run- 
ning to and fro in the pig-sties ; all 
the dumb things know it is tea- 
time. The kettle bubbles on every 
kitchen-hob. The table is spread 
in the warmest corner—summer 
and winter alike—with prepara- 
tions for a good solid meal. After 
a hard day’s work in field or gar- 
den the men-folk are not to be put 
off with a mere snack, and the 
children can always do “ wi’ a bit 
extry.” The teapot is set down on 
the hob ; the contents, well stewed 
and bitter, and rendered still more 
palatable by a dash of spirits, will 
make the good-man of the house 
feel he has had the full worth of 
that portion of his wage which 
went to purchase a pound of “ best 
mixed” last Saturday. On the 
shining fender lies a smoking dish 
of buttered toast, or it may be a 
home-baked cake, very solid and 
pale, with but few raisins im- 
bedded in its stodgy depths, but 
exceedingly satisfying. Possibly 
a slice or two of cold bacon is set 
forth to give a relish to the crusty 
loaf on the table; and in the 
houses of the more well-to-do a 
knuckle of ham or a goodly piece 
of beef invites the attentions of 
the farmer and his men. “Eh, 
I cannot do wi’ clemmin’ folks,” 
observed a sturdy old housewife 
once, on being laughingly taken 
to task for extravagance. “As 
mich mate as ever they can heyt 
—an’ good drink to ’t I give em’ at 
meal-time—an’ theer’s allus a bite 
o’ summat an’ a loaf set yonder o’ 
th’ dresser as they con come an’ cut 
at if they’na mind.” The quantity 
of the food set before them con- 
cerns these big-framed hard-work- 
ing rustics more than its quality ; 
though some of the older men are 





“a bit ’tickle an’ dainty ” at times, 
and upset the equanimity of their 
“‘missuses” by calling out for apple. 
sauce with their pork, and grum. 
bling at the scarcity of gravy with 
the Sunday beef. Not long ago 
a portly and red-faced old farmer 
was observed to lay down his 
knife and fork at a certain rent- 
dinner, and, after rolling a dis. 
satisfied eye over the well-spread 
table, was overheard to remark 
that this wasn’t what he called 
“a gradely do.” 

“Why not?” asked his neigh. 
bour, pausing with his mouth full, 
and casting a slow and apprecia- 
tive glance at the solid viands, 
“JT dunnot see aught amiss, 
Theer’s plenty an’ more nor plenty, 
an’ th’ ydale’s noan so ill neither.” 
This was tantamount to enthv- 
siasm in a North-countryman; 
but the sense of injury was strong 
upon Farmer Frith. 

‘“Ye dunnot see aught amiss?” 
he cried, witheringly, ‘an’ theer 
isn’t a single mince-poy!” 

As it happened to be a swelter- 
ing July day, the absence of this 
particular dainty might not have 
been considered astonishing; but 
now that their attention was 
drawn to it, the rest of the guests 
began to feel aggrieved. This was 
a pretty sort of do! No mince- 
pies! Healths were drunk with 
a gloomy air, and when Farmer 
Frith remarked towards the end 
of the repast that he wouldn’t say 
but what they’d known “ jov’aler 
meetin’s,” it was felt that he ex- 
pressed the general opinion. 

But to return to the village. 

A few minutes after five every 
table is surrounded. “ Feyther” 
divests himself of his coat (if he 
has been wearing one) and his 
boots; which precaution, besides 
suiting his own idea of comfort, 
falls in with his wife’s notions of 
economy and cleanliness; he eats 
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hugely and gulps down cupful 
after cupful of tea. When the 
inner man is partially restored he 
begins to notice external things. 
He has a grunt in answer to the 
“missus’s” sigh about “yon tax- 
man as looked in again this arter- 
noon,” and tells her he saw Squire 
drive past, or that “owd Tommy 
Latham seems to be warsenin’ ;” 
or, if he has been to “ town,” 
he will perhaps announce that 
“taters” is down again. By-and- 
bye his rugged face will crease 
itself into a slow and good-natured 
smile, and leaning forward he will 
uplift the chin of one of the little 
folk so busily at work with tightly- 
clenched spoons, and inquire how is 
our Annie to-day? or what mischief 
has our Willie “agate”? laugh- 
ing loudly at the lisped response. 
One or more of the babies will be 
clambering on his knees presently, 
and the others will gather round 
to search his capacious pockets 
and be regaled with sweets, or 
“bracelets,” as the little girls 
call the strings of bright-coloured 
beads he brings them, though the 
chubby wrists are not to be adorned 
by them, but the round sunburnt 
necks, Perhaps if ‘“feyther ” is of 
a literary turn he will produce a 
newspaper from his pocket, folded 
into a square and greasy little 
slab. When “th’ missus” has 
“sided” the tea-things, and washed 
up, and fed the chickens, and 
put the children to bed, and got 
through the remainder of her “‘ odd 
jobs,” she will sit down and spell 
out its contents for the edification 
of herself and the elder members 
of her family. Politics are not 
considered entertaining, nor ac- 
counts of the doings of Royalty ; 
though a transient excitement is 
perceptible when it is mentioned 
that the Queen is indisposed, and 
some one will observe “hoo’s gettin’ 
into years same as th’ rest on us,” 
VOL, CLX.—NO. DCCCCLXXII. 


with a pleasurable sense of triumph 
at the discovery. A shipwreck or 
a good burglary is what the family 
circle finds most exhilarating—un- 
less it be, perhaps, the announce- 
ment of the birth of triplets some- 
where. Even toothless granny in 
the corner wakes up to cackle and 
clap her hands over that. 

“Eh, dear ’o me! to think 
on’t,” says the missus, medita- 
tively. ‘An’ th’ Queen sent her 
three pounds! Fancy that now! 
Hoo’d be pleased I doubt, poor 
soul. Eh, but however would hoo 
manage wi’ so many? Three on 
‘em! Hoo’d be very nigh druv 
mad wi’ ’em, I reckon. All 
skrikin’ an’ yammerin’ together, 
an’ two on ’em wakin’ up as like 
as not, soon’s iver hood getten 
th’ third to sleep.” 

“Happen they’ll not live,” says 
“ feyther,” after ruminating for a 
moment. “It’s a’most to be oped 
not,” he adds, casting a sudden 
anxious glance towards his good 
dame, who, as the other matrons 
say, ‘is nobbut a young woman 
yet an’ hasn’t finished wi’ her 
fam’ly.” There is no knowing 
what may yet be in store for him. 
But granny presently reassures 
him by giving it as her opinion 
that “they twins an’ sich-like sel- 
dom grow up same’s other childer.” 
Then, searching her memory, she 
begins to relate how she heard 
once as a bricklayer’s wife up 
Bootle way had three babies at a 
birth—“ or were it four?” 

“Ho ho!” chuckles her son 
“weren't it five now—or happen 
six! Put a two-three more to’t 
while yo’re at it.” 

“Tt were four,” cries grandma, 
doggedly. ‘‘Theer’s no need to 
laugh. I mind it well. It were 
four. Mrs Clark as towd me 
heerd it fro’ her cousin as lived 
at Bootle—an’ hoo said they was 
all put together in a clothes-basket 
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—umich same as kittens they looked, 
hoo said—an’ folks was tramplin’ 
in an’ out fro’ morn to neet to look 
at ’em. An’ the mother charged 
a penny a-piece, for hoo couldn’t 
do wi’ sich a many strangers comin’ 
in, yo’ known, an’ pullin’ blankets 
off th’ childer an’ handlin’ ’em. 
But they didn’t live so long I 
don’t think.” 

“‘ Feyther” is struck dumb; but 
mother and the children are much 
interested, and Granny is plied with 
questions anent this remarkable 
occurrence for the remainder of 
the evening. 

But it is long past five o’clock 
when these discussions take place ; 
the tea-hour is never unduly pro- 
longed, though it is comfortable 
and restful. There is still much 
business to be got through before 
people have time to read news- 
papers. The pig is to be fed, 
and sticks for kindling have to be 
chopped, and ‘th’ garden is gettin’ 
shameful weedy,” the missus com- 
plains, and “‘ they cabbages mun be 
thinned out ”—she will find plenty 
of jobs for her gaffer to do while 
she is busy within. 

In certain seasons many of the 
larger farmhouses are almost de- 
serted at tea-time: the men sit 
down to their “baggin’” in the 
field. The meek horses stand by 
the hedges, swinging their tails 
and extending tentative tremulous 
lips toward the sweet new hay be- 
neath their hoofs, or the long grass 
on the bank beside them, or even 
the leafy thorn boughs. Ned and 
Jack roar at them occasionally be- 
tween their lumps of bread and 
cheese, but they nevertheless con- 
trive to snatch a delicious mouth- 
ful from time to time, and are in 
some manner refreshed when they 
go on again, plodding up the fur- 
row, or rattling the noisy machine. 
The brown fields take on wondrous 
tints of copper and purple at sun- 
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set-time, the green plain is a very 
sea of gold, every upstart hair on 
Boxer’s or Smiler’s back is a-glitter 
with its own tiny aureole; the 
homely figures of the labourers are 
transfigured in the evening glow, 
And when Maggie or Jinny leans 
over the hedge with the breeze 
ruffling her hair, her rosy cheeks 
look rosier than ever, and her 
whole commonplace little person- 
ality is invested with glamour and 
poetry. Indeed it is perhaps in 
this enforced recognition of the 
magic and the glory of common 
things that lies the chief charm 
of country life. With this light, 
these free open spaces, this air— 
never languorous here in our bonny 
north—there is beauty and savour 
everywhere: even when we find 
no blossom in the hedge, are there 
not red-brown buds, or curled baby 
leaves, or red points of light mak- 
ing gleaming outlines to the thorny 
twigs, or, best of all, delicate glit- 
tering frost tracery? And when 
the hay and clover are “carried,” 
and the lime-trees are hung with 
seed-pods in knotted fringe, the 
damp earth has a sweetness of its 
own, and the russet sea of dying 
bracken yonder, under the yellow- 
ing woodland, sends forth waves 
of curious spicy fragrance pleasant 
to the nostrils. 

The tillers of the soil, incapable 
though they may be of giving 
voice to the impressions produced 
on them by their surroundings, 
are nevertheless strongly, if un- 
consciously, affected by them. As 
a labourer tells you it is “nice 
and dowey ” when he sets to work 
at four o’clock in the morning, 
you see by his contemplative eyes 
that he is recalling the wonder of 
the dawn: he is actually feeling 
the cool moist freshness, he sees 
the glory of the sun behind the 
trees. When he wanders with his 
lass beside the pleasant hedge- 
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rows or through the teeming fields, 
do not the sunshine and the green 
leaves and the singing of the larks 
add zest to his courting? And 
when the old man spins yarns in 
the chimney-corner about the gal- 
lant days of his youth, will they 
not abound in details as to “ th’ 
time o’ year” and the aspect of 
the country ? 

All unawares indeed, these, our 
horny-handed brothers, are mould- 
ed by their contact with the out- 
door world; nevertheless their 
hopes and sympathies are bound 
up in the hopes and sympathies 
of the Nature that they know: 
they belong to it in a special 
manner; this earth which they 
cultivate is connected with every 
phase of their lives. 

The first conscious sensation of 
the peasant-babe is that of rolling 
on the sunny sod, the smell of the 
crushed herbage in his nostrils, 
his tiny fingers clutching at clover- 
blooms. Next, he proudly sallies 
forth to carry dinner to father or 
brother, with little head scarcely 
reaching mid-way up the hedge, 
and round eyes wandering over a 
brown wilderness till they descry 
an expectant figure leaning on 
spade or plough-handle. Later 





on, promoted to share the labours 
of the elders; guiding the horses 
up and down the long furrow— 
small heavily-shod feet sinking 
deep at every step, short arms 
aching as the day wears on ; later 
still, “‘ delving ”—spade glittering 
in the sunlight, breeze fluttering 
unfastened shirt-sleeves and ex- 
posing muscular young arms, young 
blood leaping with sheer joy of life. 

In a few years comes marriage ; 
and the husband and father looks 
to the soil, his providence, bounti- 
ful and kind, for bread for the 
little mouths at home. 

The seasons come and go, and 
the man’s back grows rounder, 
and his limbs stiffen. Nearer 
and nearer the earth stoops he, 
and at last she clasps him to her 
bosom. He has laboured all his 
days for hire: now he shall pos- 
sess land of his own. Early and 
late has he toiled, hard and long ; 
now he may fold his hands and 
rest. O, ye visionary reformers, 
behold the realisation of your 
dreams! behold in this lord ab- 
solute of six feet of soil your 
peasant proprietor! Here, even 
here, in this city of the dead, he 
has found Utopia! 

M. E. Francis. 








WueEn taking leave of our shores 
Li Hungchang expressed a hope 
that he had made an impression 
on the people of this country. In 
this he certainly succeeded, al- 
though, like most general impres- 
sions, this one no doubt varied 
in kind and intensity accord- 
ing to the degree of knowledge 
and experience possessed by those 
influenced by it. To a large ma- 
jority he was a disappointment. 
The undue hopes and ill-defined 
expectations which were formed 
concerning him have all proved 
illusive. In vain builders of ships, 
makers of guns, and constructors 
of railway engines displayed their 
skiJl and the latest outputs from 
their yards. The visitor admired 
some things, sneered at others, 
and failed altogether to encourage 
the idea that he was a customer 
for their wares. Great political 
personages also must be conscious 
that his visit has certainly not 
had the effect of magnifying their 
offices ; while those few who have 
followed his career through its 
various phases have been left con- 
firmed in the belief that during 
the last thirty years he has neither 
learned anything nor forgotten 
anything. 

The whole episode is an inter- 
esting illustration of the strange 
glamour whichis thrown over every- 
thing Chinese in the eyes of Euro- 
peans. What can be more curious 
than to reflect that the object 
of the recent adulation almost of 
Europe was the representative 
of a nation which had just 
emerged from a disastrous war 
in which its armies had been de- 
feated in every battle, its main 
fleet had been either sunk or 
captured, and its executive had 
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been proved to be weak, corrupt, 
and individually cowardly? The 
strangeness of the situation was 
heightened at Berlin by the almost 
simultaneous arrival in that capi- 
tal of Li and the Japanese Minis- 
ter, who had been sent to Moscow 
on a mission precisely similar to 
that entrusted to his Chinese col- 
league—the one being the repre- 
sentative of the conquering peo- 
ple, the other of the defeated 
enemy. At Berlin, if anywhere, 
it might have been expected that 
the military equation would have 
been respected. But such was 
not the case. While every ex- 
traordinary token of respect was 
showered on Li, the Japanese 
Minister was obliged to put up 
with the ordinary attentions com- 
monly due to his rank, If, after 
the Franco-German war, Monsieur 
Ollivier had visited the European 
capitals, would he have received a 
tithe of the respect and honour 
which have been meted out to 
this equally discredited Chinese 
official ? 

If anything could add to the in- 
appropriateness of this and other 
effusive welcomes which Li has 
met with in Europe, it would 
be the fact that, in spite of his 
mission, he is regarded as being 
in disgrace in his own country. 
Until the outbreak of the Chinese 
and Japanese war he was Viceroy 
of the Metropolitan Province of the 
empire, and the trusted adviser of 
the Throne on all foreign affairs, 
as well as on all matters connected 
with the defences of the country. 
For about a quarter of a century 
he had been the mouthpiece of 
the Government in all the vexed 
questions which had arisen with 
the “outer barbarians” ; and dur- 
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ing the same period he had been 
allowed to spend many millions in 
fortifying the strongholds of Port 
Arthur and Wai-hai-wei, and in 
equipping an army and navy. It 
is impossible, therefore, to imagine 
any man in a better position to 
warn his Government of a coming 
danger, or to protect the empire 
from the consequences of war. In 
both respects he signally failed. In 
common with the other members of 
the Government, the clash of arms 
came on him quite unexpectedly ; 
and history tells us how completely 
he failed to organise any effective 
resistance to the enemy. No won- 
der his yellow jacket was taken 
from him; and though, when he 
went to Japan to arrange the 
peace, the Emperor rehabilitated 
him so far as that honour was 
concerned, he was still de- 
prived of the Viceroyalty which 
had been the main substantial 
evidence of his Imperial master’s 
favour. 

Many years before he had been 
rewarded for the suppression of 
the Nienfei rebellion by the rank 
and title of Chungt‘ang, which is 
commonly translated ‘‘Grand Sec- 
retary”; and here it may be well 
to mention that the functions at- 
taching to this office are purely 
nominal, and that Li enjoys the 
dignity with three other high offi- 
cials in the empire. With his 
yellow jacket, and this last re- 
maining evidence of his former 
greatness, he retired to Peking, 
where, unless rumour is more than 
usually mendacious, he was plun- 
dered of a considerable portion of 
the gains which he had gathered 
during his Viceroyalty, and had 
to submit to the frost, the killing 
frost, of his master’s displeasure. 
“ Weary and old with service,” he 
now found himself at the mercy 
of his enemies — during his long 
career he had made not a few— 
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and those ears which had always 
been open to his advice were 
closed against him. Wéng, a 
former tutor to the Emperor, and 
one of Li’s bitterest opponents, 
was then, and is still, the ruling 
authority in the capital; and 
though Li was not precluded from 
offering counsel, he found himself 
obliged to submit to slights and 
contumelies such as he had often 
inflicted on others, but to which 
he had never before been sub- 
jected. 

Among the prominent questions 
discussed at Peking were those 
connected with the payment of 
the indemnity to Japan, and while 
one Minister urged one plan and 
another another, Li advocated 
the opening of negotiations with 
foreign Powers with the object of 
raising the import duties from 5 
per cent ad valorem to 10 per cent. 
It was pointed out to him at the 
time by Sir Robert Hart and 
others that this was an extremely 
doubtful method of raising the 
revenue, and that a far better way 
would be to foster trade by open- 
ing the country rather than to 
check traffic by the imposition 
of extra duties. But throughout 
his whole career Li has shown a 
lamentable ignorance of even the 
elements of political economy, and 
regardless of the future has always 
preferred to grasp at schemes from 
which immediate cash profits might 
be expected. Such was the case in 
the present instance. Sir Robert 
Hart’s arguments fell on deaf ears, 
and Li continued to advocate his 
panacea. 

It not unfrequently happens 
that when uncongenial advice is 
offered to the Throne, the official 
tendering it is, unkindly, called 
upon to carry out his own recom- 
mendations. Some years since the 
well-known Viceroy, Chang Chih- 
tung, who then held sway at 
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Oanton, memoralised the Throne, 
recommending the construction of 
a trunk line of railway from Han- 
kow to Peking. At that time 
Chang’s enemies, among whom was 
Li, were in power at Peking; and 
as the scheme was regarded by 
them as impossible of accomplish- 
ment, they determined to aim a 
blow at his influence by calling 
on him to prove in his own person 
the folly of his advice. At their 
instigation a decree was issued 
transferring him from Canton to 
Hankow, with instructions to make 
the railway at once. The plot was 
successful. Not a length of rail 
has during these several years 
been laid, while Chang has suffered 
both in credit and pocket by his 
vain endeavours to carry out his 
avowed project. It is a similar 
ordeal through which Li is now 
passing. He had the temerity to 
declare a certain course feasible, 
and he has now been called upon 
to assume the courage of his con- 
victions. This is the secret of his 
mission to Europe, and the result 
has shown that he entered upon 
it with too light a heart. 
Chinamen are proverbially lavish 
of professions and promises when 
anything is to be gained by them, 
and Li is a proficient in the use of 
these illusory compacts. But the 
time has gone by when the cajolery 
and vain aspirations which used to 
pass current with diplomatists in 
China are held to be of much value, 
and Li was, we are told, saddened 
and disappointed by the practical 
businesslike attitude assumed by 
Lord Salisbury in the preliminary 
discussion of the increased import 
duties. No diplomatist of any 


other nation with such an inter- 
national record as that of China 
would have ventured to offer such 
futile equivalents for the favour 
asked as those which Li advanced 
with such unction. 


The argu- 
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ments on which he relied were 
justice and expediency, and he en. 
forced the first by calling upon us 
to act towards China as we have 
lately acted towards Japan, —that 
is, to revise the import duties, 
though not, as he stated, with- 
out compensating advantages ; and 
the second, by assuring us that if 
this were done a new heaven and 
a new earth would be created by 
the opening up of the whole en- 
pire to foreign trade, by the adop. 
tion of a network of railways 
throughout “the Eighteen Pro- 
vinces,” and by the cementing of 
an eternal friendship between the 
people of the two nations. These 
are the strings on which he harped 
perpetually at the countless din- 
ners and luncheons which were 
given in his honour. At the re- 
ception offered him by the London 
Chamber of Commerce he said 
through his interpreter :— 


“Thanks to my visit to England 
and to my stay in London, I can now 
assure you that I fully reciprocate 
the feelings expressed by the Presi- 
dent and the Chairman of East 
India and China Trade Section, and 
that I am just as much desirous as 
you are of the expansion of the un- 
limited trade between England and 
our country, because I know positively 
that it will benefit both. A states- 
man ought not to make promises 
conceived at those times when his 
heart is moved by feelings and sen- 
timents, because it is only too often 
that the unexpected will interfere 
with the will and desire. However, 
for once I will act contrary to worldly 
wisdom and caution. Accordingly, 
I will say that, as long as my life 
lasts I shall make myself the advocate 
of progress, industry, and commerce, 
and, on account of the lessons which 
I took in the course of my journey in 
Europe, I will make it a special ob- 
ject of mine to raise always my 
voice in favour of making the re- 
motest corner of the empire of my 
august Sovereign accessible to traffic, 
by the introduction of a sensibly 
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planned and honestly executed and 
managed system of railroads, the in- 
vention of which England has the best 
reasons to be proud of.” 


These are excellent sentiments, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that Li may have health, strength, 
and power to carry out his bene- 
ficent scheme. But we have heard 
something of the same sort before. 
It will be remembered that the 
late Marquis Tséng, when resigning 
his post of Minister at this Court, 
wrote an article in the ‘ Asiatic 
Quarterly Review’ on the awaken- 
ing of China, in which he drew an 
attractive picture of the halcyon 
days of progress and reform which 
were dawning on his country, and 
implied his determination to do 
all in his power to foster and 
further so desirable a consumma- 
tion. Those who have followed 
the course of events in China will 
also recollect the cold douche of 
opposition which was poured on 
the well-intentioned aspirations of 
the Marquis on his return to 
Peking. Indeed, if report is to be 
relied on, the arguments of his 
opponents were of so convincing 
a nature that before his death he 
had to a great extent gone over to 
their ranks, But, after all, the 
Marquis wrote out of a full heart, 
after a study on the spot of 
Western civilisation extending 
over some years. Li’s conversion, 
on the other hand, to the belief 
that the opening of China to 
British trade would be an advan- 
tage to both countries, is new and 
startling. During his whole career 
he has acted as though convinced 
of the wisdom of limiting foreign 
trade as far as possible. In his 
heart of hearts he mistrusts for- 
eigners. He recognises their me- 
chanical skil], and their superiority 
in the art of war. He is willing 
to use them and the appliances 
which they command for the pur- 
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poses of his country’s defence, but 
if he spoke his whole mind he 
would oppose to the utmost of 
his ability the yielding of any 
concession beyond the four corners 
of the foreign treaties. 

But even if Li were zealous in 
the cause which he now pro- 
fesses so ardently, there are, un- 
happily, physical and _ political 
reasons which make vain the hope 
that he would be able to give 
effect to his desires. He is in 
his seventy-fifth year, or in his 
seventy -sixth, as the Chinese 
reckon age, and, as has been 
stated above, his enemies at 
Peking are both numerous and 
powerful, or, as it was put in 
a semi-official communiqué lately 
addressed to the ‘Times,’ he 
has powerful influences to con- 
tend with, and is without any 
general support outside his own 
yamén. With the most benev- 
olent desire to accept all that 
Li professes, it is impossible not 
to discount largely his prospects of 
success, unless it should happen 
that Wéng, the present supreme 
authority at Peking, should bring 
about his own fall by his supreme 
ignorance of European affairs. Nor 
is it possible to fail to recognise 
in his crude proposals another in- 
stance of “an old man in a hurry.” 
If he had shown less haste 
in arriving at a cut-and-dried 
remedy for the emergency, he 
might have seen that he had only 
to bring about the further open- 
ing of the country to foreign 
trade, which now in his new- 
born enlightenment he recognises 
would be an advantage to his 
country, to produce the increased 
revenue which he desires to secure. 
A glance at the returns of the 
Foreign Oustoms would have 
shown him that though no change 
has been made in the tariff, with 
the exception of the dwindling 
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item of opium, the revenue from 
this source has risen from 8,000,000 
taels in 1864 to 21,000,000 taels 
in 1895. If this increase has ac- 
crued in the green tree of restricted 
trade, what might not be expected 
from the dry tree of unfettered 
commerce? If the country were 
really thrown open to foreign trade, 
inland transport facilitated, the 
means of communication improved, 
and, above all, /ikin taxation abol- 
ished, Li would have no reason to 
fear that the country would not be 
able to meet its obligations. Its 
National Debt of +£40,000,000 
would be paid off in a few 
months, and there would be an 
abundant surplus to be expended 
on the army and navy, or any 
other branch of the public ser- 
vice. In this relation and in a 
very small matter, the advantage 
to the people of the adoption of 
foreign appliances may be illus- 
trated by a fact. Mr Jameson, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Shanghai, in 
speaking in his report for 1895 
of the steam filatures for reeling 
silk, which have lately been in- 
troduced into Shanghai and the 
neighbourhood, says :— 

“The silk produced at these fila- 
tures is very much superior to that 
reeled by the native processes, and 
consequently it commands a higher 
price. The gain to the country re- 
sulting from these filatures may be 
set down at not less than 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 taels during the past year— 
that is to say, the export value of the 
silk crop as a whole has been at least 
1,000,000 taels more than it would 
have been if manipulated by native 
methods.” 


A complete change will, how- 
ever, have to come over the coun- 
cil of the empire before any such 
wholesome advice as that which 
Li might have advanced will find 
favour at Peking. And this 
brings us again to the mistaken 
notion that Li, old and bankrupt 
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in reputation, would be able to 
effect any liberal move in the 
direction of progress. He is one 
in 300,000,000, and he might as 
well try to heap Ossa upon Pelion 
as attempt to move the huge and 
inert mass of his countrymen. 
That they have no inclination to 
be led in the direction so enthusi- 
astically advocated by Li in his 
after-dinner speeches is obvious 
from the course of recent events 
in China. It might be supposed 
that, after the long series of defeats 
which have lately overtaken the 
country, any military help from 
abroad would have been eagerly 
welcomed by the people, more 
especially if the help came from 
one of the three nations who 
banded themselves together to 
preserve the Liaotung peninsula 
for China. But this is evidently 
not the view of the people in the 
neighbourhood of Nanking, the 
ancient capital of the empire. A 
German officer, a Mr Krause, was 
there engaged in drilling the native 
ragged regiments, and in striving 
to instil a little military spirit into 
their faltering ranks. On a certain 
day he marched his men on to the 
parade-ground immediately behind 
the Viceroy’s yamén, when, with- 
out any notice, the Viceroy’s body- 
guard set upon the unfortunate 
officer, “who was struck off his 
horse to the ground by a blow on 
the head from a_ spear - headed 
bamboo, and was immediately sur- 
rounded and cruelly beaten, kicked, 
and stabbed. His revolver was 
taken from him, and one of his 
assailants tried to shoot him, but 
did not know how to fire it.” 
Fortunately he was able to escape 
with his life, but so strong is the 
anti-foreign feeling at Nanking 
that it has been considered wise 
to remove all the other German 
instructors to forts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shanghai. 
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When such conduct can be meted 
out to an officer who had come to 
help the country in its time of ne- 
cessity, it need not surprise us to 
learn that a traveller in Szechuen 
—and in this case a lady, and 
therefore defenceless — has been 
lately brutally mobbed and stoned. 
Mrs Bishop in her many adven- 
turous journeys has had various 
experiences, but it was reserved for 
the Chinese to subject her to gross 
insult and outrage. Such facts as 
these are curious commentaries on 
Li’s professed friendship on the 
part of the people, and promised 
“union of hearts.” Even at the 
time when he was uttering his 
illusory forecasts, the anti-Chris- 
tian literature, which has been a 
standing disgrace to the country 
for years, was still being circu- 
lated in the empire, and crimes 
too black to mention, and too base 
for humanity, were being currently 
attributed to the men and women 
who have given up home and 
country to attempt to raise the 
people above the dead level of 
their national life. 

It may be said that these crimes 
and misdemeanours were the acts 
of individuals, and that the Gov- 
ernment had no complicity in 
them. It might be shown that 
such was not the case ; but for the 
moment we may let the question 
pass, and point out several direc- 
tions in which the Government 
has shown an unfriendly attitude 
towards foreigners. For years our 
merchants have, through our Min- 
isters at Peking, protested against 
the almost daily infringement of 
the article of the treaty which pro- 
vides for transit passes, Oontrary 
to the letter and spirit of the 
treaties, illegal dues are constantly 
levied on foreign goods on their 
way from the ;ports to the inland 
markets, and in a vast majority of 
cases neither restitution nor re- 
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compense has been granted by the 
Government for the wrongs done 
by its agents. So rare are the 
occasions on which justice is 
accorded in such matters, that 
lately, when an instance occurred 
in which a British merchant, Mr 
Andrew, was recompensed for a 
very gross infringement of treaty 
rights in this respect, the circum- 
stance was considered worthy of a 
special telegram to the ‘Times’ 
newspaper. 

This was a more than commonly 
flagrant case, because it occurred 
on the West river of Canton, 
which lately, after lengthy negoti- 
ations, the Chinese Government 
agreed to open to foreign trade. 
On one excuse or another the rati- 
fication of this concession has been 
evaded ; and unless stern pressure 
be brought to bear on the obstruc- 
tives at the Tsungli yamén, there 
does not appear to be any prospect 
of the immediate fulfilment of 
the agreement. The Hongkong 
Chamber of Commerce is now 
once again urging on the Govern- 
ment the importance to British 
trade of opening this river to 
traffic; and if Li’s protestations 
are worth anything, we may at 
least expect that he will urge his 
Government to fulfil its promises, 
even if he fails to induce it to 
undertake any new departures. 
In some other directions matters 
are in an equally unsatisfactory 
state, as is forcibly illustrated 
by the following telegram, which 
was reproduced in the ‘Times’ 
of September 4 from the Paris 
‘Temps’ :— 


“The French Minister in Peking, 
after long and laborious negotiations, 
has succeeded in obtaining reparation 
for all the acts of viclence of which 
the missionaries of Kweichow have 
been the victims during the last ten 
years, Christians who have been im- 
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prisoned since 1886 have been re- 
leased, the priests have been allowed 
to return to certain towns from which 
they had been expelled, the mission 
is to receive an indemnity, and its 
persecutors are to be prosecuted.” 


All’s well that ends well; but 
things being as they are, we are 
at a loss to understand on what 
substratum of kindly feeling to- 
wards foreigners, on the part of 
either the people or the Govern- 
ment, Li proposes to raise the 
superstructure of peace and good- 
fellowship which he foreshadows 
in his speeches. It cannot be 
denied that in this matter he has 
laid upon himself a herculean task, 
and one which entails nothing less 
than the complete reversal of the 
whole policy of the Government, 
and of the conduct pursued towards 
Europeans by all official ranks 
from the Emperor downwards. 
Turning for a moment from 
the political to the social aspects 
of Li’s visit, it is impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
his manners, on occasions, and 
his obtrusive questions, have 
given rise to some misconceptions. 
Many apparent gaucheries may 
fairly be put down to his ignor- 
ance of European manners and 
customs ; and it is more than prob- 
able that he found refuge from the 
necessity of saying things which 
might possibly have been perverted 
by his enemies, in showering ques- 
tions on those with whom he was 
expected to talk. This has always 
been his habit. As has been said 
of him in a recent biography, re- 
ferring to the time when he ruled 
at Tientsin, “ Foreign Ministers 
and distinguished officers who have 
gone to his yamén expecting to 
learn something from him have 
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come away without any addition 
to their previous stock of know- 
ledge, and with the consciousness 
superadded that they have been 
“pumped” most exhaustively by 
their astute host.” 

We naturally connect orientals 
with courtly manners and dignified 
diction, and more especially do we 
look for such amenities from the 
Chinese, who attach so overwhelm- 
ing an importance to rites and 
ceremonies. But much allowance 
must, in recent circumstances, be 
made for Li, who was placed ina 
position of great political difficulty, 
and whose most innocent utter- 
ances would have been in danger 
of being misinterpreted to his dis- 
advantage by intriguers at Peking. 

To the hope which he expressed 
on leaving Southampton that he 
had made an impression on us, he 
added the assertion that we had 
made a deep impression on him. 
What was the nature of that im- 
pression? It is impossible to im- 
agine, otherwise than that his 
gracious reception by the Queen 
and his private intercourse with 
Lord Salisbury have inspired him 
with abiding feelings of respect 
and gratitude. There was a dig- 
nity and courtliness about his 
audience at Osborne and his visit 
to Hatfield that cannot have failed 
to have profoundly gratified his 
national instincts. His welcome 
by the non-official classes, with 
all its spontaneous and, on occa- 
sions, almost hilarious, effusiveness, 
also pleased him greatly; and on 
the whole he may be expected to 
have carried away with him a 
truer appreciation of the sterling 
qualities of the people of this 
country than had ever been 
dreamed of in his philosophy. 
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Dear Maaa, 

From one of the vast barrack 
schools in which our poor work- 
house children are gathered to- 
gether I have lately had intrusted 
to me a workhouse girl. Having 
some experience in the training of 
poor children, I readily undertook 
the charge for a time of this for- 
lorn creature, out of health, friend- 
less, and unable to help herself,— 
who was old enough, being nearly 
seventeen, to go out to service, but 
was not able for it. She came to 
me at the desire of one of the 
lady guardians of the poor, with a 
very suitable outfit of clothes, and, 
what is more remarkable, a toler- 
able amount of education ; for she 
could read and write well, better 
than a school-board girl usually 
does, and was in her way fond of 
reading —though even this gift 
and learning had not sufficed to 
awaken any semblance of a soul 
in her. 

So heavy, stolid, dull, and un- 
emotional a countenance I never 
saw. She was evidently of the 
lowest pauper type, sullen when 
spoken to, idle and secretive in all 
her ways; her face like putty, 
her eyes without intelligence ; 
walking heavily and slowly, as if 
little assured where to put her 
feet, and reluctant to move them 
at all. She came straight from a 
large Poor Law school of about 
800 children, girls and boys. 

For the first few weeks she did 
little but stare, scarcely answering 
any question, gazing with dull as- 
tonishment at the simplest acces- 
sories of life, at the gardens full 
of unknown things growing, the 
lively movements and games of 
the children, and all the comings 
and goings about her. 

I say the unknown things in the 
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garden, for even the cabbages were 
wonders to her, and she had no 
notion that they were things to be 
eaten ; while salad, rhubarb, and 
the commonest herbs were un- 
known and regarded with sus- 
picion, a suspicion which she did 
not surmount for a long time. 
She did not know what an egg was ; 
such luxuries, as well as vegetables 
(everything but potatoes), being 
unknown in the monotonous daily 
care of the great prison-like house 
in which she had been bred. All 
that she knew of fruit was repre- 
sented by half an orange which she 
had been used to receive on Christ- 
mas Day. She had never eaten 
bacon. In fact, the very common- 
est actions and sights of the poor- 
est home-reared child were quite 
strange and unknown to her. 

She was very suspicious, and 
always on her guard against those 
over her. She was months in our 
pleasant country home before she 
moved freely about it or spoke 
openly to the children. Her mind 
was quite undeveloped in every 
way, though she was very fond 
of reading, and would slink away 
into a corner with a story-book 
whenever she could. What she 
gathered from it I cannot make 
out. 

The smallest daily event was a 
surprise to her. It is impossible 
to express the feeling of apartness, 
to coin a word, that there was be- 
tween her and the rest of us. The 
home she came to consisted of nine 
or ten other young people ranging 
in age from six to thirteen—boys 
and girls mixed—a motherly nurse, 
my husband, and myself. We were 
only with the children on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and all holidays. 

They went to the parish school, 
or the smaller ones to an old 
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dame’s school, taking lunch with 
them and coming home to dinner 
at five: a noisy, healthy, happy 
crew, whose demeanour and be- 
haviour were a continuous astonish- 
ment to this poor young child of 
the workhouse. The little ones 
could not understand her at all, 
and they shrank a little from her, 
not knowing why. One little para- 
lysed boy of six knew far more of 
life than she did at sixteen, and 
had seen and felt far more. 

I was very hopeless of this one 
dull and speechless member of the 
family, an alien among our cordial, 
genial little crew, who feared no- 
thing. She asked no questions ; 
perhaps a slow-growing perception 
of her own disabilities and unlike- 
ness to the rest adding to rather 
than diminishing at first the appa- 
rent torpor of her soul. And no 
signs of awakening were to be seen 
in her for two or three months. 
Work she disliked and shirked, 
preferring to sit on a stool with 
her hands on her knees to any 
exercise or diversion. And she 
was not capable of doing ordinary 
work. Her way of making a bed, 
which, of course, she had been ob- 
liged to do, was to straighten the 
counterpane neatly over the dis- 
orderly clothes and pillows beneath. 
When reproved, her answer was, 
“They never looked under the 
quilts at the school.” But this I 
don’t believe, though of necessity 
the supervision of the making of 
800 beds must be very perfunctory. 

Everything was done in the 
same way. It seemed impossible 
to rouse any interest in her mind 
or any sense of responsibility. It 
was very difficult to get her to 
taste or eat vegetables, and we 
have not yet been able to induce 
her to touch rhubarb, or salad of 
any kind, though she took kindly 
to gooseberry tarts and puddings. 
It seems that the diet of these 
barrack schools never varies with 
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the season. Every week, year 
after year, the same food. Tueg. 
day in December the same ag 
Tuesday in July! So foolish and 
unhealthy a system seems almost 
incredible, but such is the case in 
these terrible crowded warreng 
of children, where change and 
variety are even more needed than 
in the natural conditions of a 
child’s life. And indeed my poor 
girl, with her dull pasty face and 
slow inanimate movements, did 
not speak well for its results, 

Worse than all, her habits were 
very dirty ; and at last, after long 
endurance, I felt that something 
must be done to remedy this. [ 
took her to her room and ex- 
plained to her that if these 
offences were continued, I should 
have to send her back to the 
school. Then, indeed, the flood- 
gates were opened, and she broke 
out into the most piteous wail, 
‘Oh! don’t do it. I will try, if 
only you'll let me stay in this 
lovely place ;” and she threw her- 
self on her bed in a passionate 
fit of crying. It seemed as if this 
had broken down the wall between 
us, for she began to improve in all 
ways from that time. 

Three weeks later the change 
was evident to every one. She 
ran! she actually ran about; she 
occasionally volunteered isolated 
remarks, a thing she had never 
done before. I went on now 
more hopefully, and suggested an 
improvement in her manners, 
The other girls were smiling and 
pleasant with their little curtseys 
and eager rush to meet us on our 
arrival—why should not she follow 
their example? She looked sullen 
and made no reply, but next 
Saturday met me shamefaced with 
a smile and a curtsey. 

My nurse reported at the same 
time great improvement in her 
work. She had come, as I have 
said, with a good outfit enough, 
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comfortable ugly clothes with no 
colour or brightness, and as my 
girls were most unorthodoxly gay 
on Sundays in white frocks and 
pink ribbons, I determined that 
she too should have something 
pretty—a nice light print dress 
and hat for “outings.” ‘Shall 
it be blue or pink?” I asked her. 
The girl stared at me without 
answering. ‘That she should have 
a pretty dress, and that she should 
be consulted about it, and her 
own taste considered, was a pos- 
sibility which this seventeen-year- 
old girl, even in her partially 
awakened state, could not com- 
prehend. Finally a blue print 
was decided on, with a hat to 
match, But, happily, this was a 
point upon which enlightenment 
came quickly. 

We had been staying with the 
children for about ten days, seeing 
them constantly, and there had 
been some pleasant expeditions, 
and she burst into tears when we 
said good-bye. To cheer her up, I 
asked what colour her next frock 
should be. This time she un- 
hesitatingly answered, with a 
bright and hopeful smile, “ Pink, 
please, for a change.” 

So it has gone on, little by little ; 
the poor sullen, dull, putty-faced 
lump of humanity has become a 
girl who speaks—still very little— 
who smiles, and now has actually 
views of her own as to her future. 
She wishes to go to service to be a 
cook ; and at the end of two or 
three months, if she goes on im- 
proving at the same rate, I shall 
be able conscientiously to recom- 
mend her as a kitchen-maid. But 
I shall be very careful where I 
send her. 

But the terrible fact remains 
—at seventeen this girl knew no- 
thing! She could do no kind of 
work but the merest scrubbing of 
floors. She could not make a bed ; 
she could not sew; she could do 





none of the things required of a 
servant or a workman’s wife. She 
had never been treated with re- 
spect, and she had never been 
taught self-respect; and in this 
state of ignorance and irresponsi- 
bility she was to be turned out to 
make her way in the world. What 
must be the result of this mode of 
training ? 

It is admitted that the Poor 
Law schools are expensive. I 
never heard any one say they 
were satisfactory. I cannot con- 
ceive a training more calculated 
to destroy all self-respect, all 
natural feeling, and all ambition— 
to make more thoroughly useless 
and incompetent servants, wives, 
and mothers —than the present 
system. 

As for wives and mothers, as 
many of these poor girls will be, 
one shrinks from the idea alto- 
gether. What misery is involved 
in the very suggestion! Nothing 
can exceed the importance of this 
subject except the indifference 
with which it is regarded. How 
few either know or care how 
many thousands of children, ill- 
fed, ill-taught in every essential 
of life (except reading and writ- 
ing, poor substitutes for the arts 
of living), we are turning out 
yearly, without any fit equipment 
to meet those difficulties which 
are hard enough even for the best 
and most carefully trained. 

The diet alone is most unsatis- 
factory. I make bold to say it is 
not healthy, nor even sufficient 
for the elder children. Will any 
one say that a “plateful” of 
barley-broth is a sufficient dinner 
for a healthy boy or girl of 
thirteen to fifteen? Yet it is the 
dinner on every Monday in the 
year at the large school from 
which my girl comes: no green 
vegetables, no fruit, only potatoes ; 
no jam, not even golden syrup on 
their bread. A breakfast of half 
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a pint of cocoa and a roll of bread 
with butter (#) or dripping, and 
an evening meal of the same, but 
with tea instead of cocoa, make up 
the day’s dietary, week after week, 
year after year,—and this in a 
country where cabbage and rhu- 
barb, and often fish, are drugs in 
the market, and where jam and 
golden syrup are far cheaper than 
either butter or dripping. 

The elder girls walk out with 
teachers once a-fortnight two and 
two. This is all the change from 
the playgrounds provided for these 
young things, who ought to be full 
of life and interest and curiosity, 
if they are to do any good in later 
life. Twice during her long and 
monotonous childhood did my poor 
specimen go for a “day out”— 
once to the Albert Hall and once 
to Hampton Court. On the latter 
occasion only those went who could 
pay their own railway fares! My 
poor child was never once visited 
by any friend or relation during 
the many weary years she spent 
at the school. Before coming to 
me she had been some time in the 
infirmary with a bad knee, com- 
monly called housemaid’s knee. 
How came she by this at her age? 
It was by the kind care and atten- 
tion of the lady guardians that 
she was sent to me to recover and 
be strengthened. Usually these 
girls are considered fit for service 
at fifteen years old, when some 
lady (?) comes to the school and 
selects one, after a general inspec- 
tion of those ready to go out. 
The terms are arranged with the 
matron, and as soon as her clothes 
are ready she goes out into a world 
of which she is quite ignorant, and 
with which she is quite unprepared 
to cope. She is entirely dependent 
on her employer ; and we all know, 
cr ought to know, how little the 
employer of workhouse boys and 
girls is to be depended on. The 
poor children can of course write 
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to the matron, and go back to the 
school till another place is found 
for them, if their ground of com- 
plaint be judged sufficient; or the 

may find another place for them. 
selves, which is much more com. 
mon. But the wretched badge of 
a “ workhouse girl” clings to them 
allthrough. Their employers know 
they have no friends, and if they 
go where there are other servants, 
they are looked down on, and un- 
less the secret can be kept, never 
rise to any equality with them, 
But it is seldom these girls rise 
beyond the lodging-house slavey, 
who will put up with anything, 
and who wants no holidays, for 
she has nowhere to spend them 
if she had them. If she marries 
—which she is ready enough to 
do, for she can hardly change for 
the worse, and hope being strong, 
even in the dullest youth, she 
thinks it may be for the better— 
she goes to a man who will pro- 
bably never remember that she 
was a workhouse girl with any 
tenderness, but very often with 
much contempt. She has never 
been taught economy, nor any- 
thing that makes the home com- 
fortable. She has no one to 
advise or help her; and so he 
soon tires of her and her home, 
often deserts her, and back she 
drifts to the workhouse, trailing 
after her the puny, half - starved, 
generally diseased, offspring of the 
imprudent union. 

No one who knows the working 
of our present English Poor Laws 
will say that in the main this is 
an overdrawn picture, 

How can the result of our 
present system be otherwise? The 
poor children are separated from 
all they love just when the need 
of love is strongest. 

Let the reader picture to him 
or her self the feelings of a little 
child plunged suddenly among this 
crowd of unknown faces and left 
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there all alone. At first it must 
be suffering of the acutest kind, 
all the greater because it finds no 
utterance, which, as all hope and 
even the desire for freedom and 
affection dies away, becomes in- 
sensibility and callousness. The 
child has nothing to cling to in 
the present, nothing to hope for 
in the future. All the highest 
and tenderest feelings of our 
human nature perish for want of 
exercise, and the poor boy or girl 
goes out into the world without 
a tie or love of any kind to 
help them or brighten their weary 
lot. 

The best matron cannot be a 
mother to 800 children, and the 
school from which my girl came 
had one of the very best. 

No woman in the world can 
thoroughly look after more than 
twenty children at the very out- 
side, and we all know the failings 
of irresponsible underlings. No 
so-called Home can ever be a real 
home where a greater number is 
received; for to be a home, it 
must be a place where the sick or 
sorry boy or girl will willingly 
return for help and counsel in 
difficulties, feeling sure of a loving 
sympathetic welcome, I am of 
opinion—and I speak with experi- 
ence—that the home is more cheer- 
ful where the children are of various 
ages, and where boys and girls are 
mixed—as mixed they must be in 
after-life. With such a home, 
when an inmate goes to a place, 
correspondence will be naturally 
kept up with those left behind, for 
the children will regard each other 
as brothers and sisters. The bigger 
will take care of and pet the little 
ones, and so their hearts will be 
kept full of love. They will all 
help with the housework of all 
kinds, making and mending their 
own clothes, doing their own cook- 
ing; and so a good observant ma- 
tron—or I should prefer to hear 
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her called ‘ mother”—would be 
able to say for what sort of place 
each child would be best fitted 
when the time comes for starting 
in life. There should be no uni- 
form or badge of any kind to 
separate these poor little creatures 
from other little ones. They are 
heavily weighted enough in all 
conscience, without adding to their 
burden. Orphans or deserted, 
with bad blood in their veins, and 
mostly with wretched constitutions, 
it is only by the tenderest treat- 
ment and the most strenuous en- 
couragement of the good that has 
survived their unsatisfactory and 
often evil parentage, that there is 
any hope of making them worthy 
citizens. 

Let any one read the last Poor 
Law Schools Report; let any one 
hear what Miss Louisa Twining 
and Miss Davenport Hill, ladies 
whose lives have been devoted to 
such work, have to say on this sys- 
tem of barrack schools for pauper 
children, — and then let them 
close their eyes to its evils if they 
can. 

Surely in this matter, in the 
bringing up of the young left to 
the charge of the State, women 
ought to have the predominant 
voice ; it is woman’s work indeed, 
and there is plenty of it. I can- 
not do better than quote Miss 
Louisa Twining’s words on this 
subject. In a recent letter to 
the ‘Times’ she says: ‘These two 
fundamental principles of family 
life, and the right of the control 
of women in all matters relating 
to children, are the two points 
which have induced me to ask 
you once more to allow me to 
address you on a subject in which 
I am as deeply interested now as 
I have ever been in the past.” 

Not only do the minds of the 
children suffer from being herded 
together in these large schools, 
but their vitality is lowered in 
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every way, making them more 
liable to diseases of every kind. 
Mr Nettleship, one of our highest 
authorities on the subject, testifies 
to the harmlessness of ophthalmia 
in the poorest homes as compared 
to its effects in these large in- 
stitutions. America, Australia, 
and other European countries are 
far in advance of us in this mat- 
ter, and have abandoned the system 
of barrack schools. Why do we 
lag behind, clinging to an institu- 
tion which has proved so unsuccess- 
ful? Is it a small thing that our 
treatment of thousands and thou- 
sands of the desolate children 
left to the care of this enormously 
rich and thriving State should be 
so complete a failure? that the 


boys from whom our best sailors, 
soldiers, and workmen ought to 
come, and who should be the 
bulwark of the country that has 
reared them, are, as a rule, a piti- 
ful set of ne’er-do-wells? that the 
girls, instead of being good, well- 
trained servants, should be the 
poor, useless, awkward women 
they too generally turn out to be? 
It is surely time we all roused 
ourselves to protest against this 
mismanagement of the children 
committed to our care, for whose 
welfare we as a nation are re- 
sponsible, lest we lay ourselves 
open to the appeal of the prophet, 
‘Is it nothing to you, all ye who 
pass by ?” 

An OccasionaL CoNnTRIBUTOR. 





[We could wish to think our contributor had fallen upon an unfor- 
tunate specimen, but the recent Report of the Local Government 
Board’s Committee forbids the charitable assumption. The girl in 
question was plainly an example in the individual of the vicious system 
which the Blue-book surveys and condemns in the mass. The aggre- 
gation of children in large institutions is disapproved, as tending to 
disseminate bodily disease and a dull and sullen habit of mind. ‘ The 
child,” says Miss Brodie Hall, ‘has no means of doing anything that 
it likes ; it has to do everything by rule, and becomes a mere machine, 
and can therefore never develop any sense of personal responsibility.” 
The work they do at the schools is of a nature rather to dull their 
faculties than to develop them. The labour is so severe—sometimes 
it extends to ten hours a-day, merely with a view to save money that 
should go to hire workmen—that the children are too done up to attend 
school after it with any profit. The boys in many instances are taught 
industrial work by instructors but poorly qualified, and when they 
go out as journeymen their masters complain that they have to be 
untaught all they had learned. The girls are set to the drudgery of 
scrubbing, sewing, and laundry-work, all in the most monotonous form. 
Miss Davenport Hill speaks of little children of ten and eleven scrub- 
bing enormous corridors and dormitories; ‘“‘it must have seemed an 
endless task to them, and they must have hated the work.” The 
handiest —that is, the most promising —are therefore the hardest 
worked and the soonest brutalised. These girls go out to domestic 
service, but all accounts agree that they know nothing of domestic 
work ; and “they have a special kind of bad temper,” says one lady, 
“at times amounting almost to insanity. Other faults are laziness, 
slowness, dirty habits, picking and stealing.” Another witness found 
a girl who could not be made to understand the purpose of a postage- 
stamp. They think that all through life they ought to have everything 
provided for them as in the schools—that is to say, they become 
so utterly pauperised as to have no conscience that they are paupers. 
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When girls go into service they are under the supervision of a relieving 
officer, whose visits show their fellow-servants at once that they are 
paupers ; even this supervision ceases at sixteen. Several witnesses 
agree that the class of mistress to whom such servants are attractive is 
far from a good one. The only point, in short, whereon our corre- 
spondent’s statement is not more than borne out by the Blue-book is 
the matter of food: this appears to be sufficient in quantity in most 
cases—though defective and monotonous in quality—and in many 
wastefully excessive. ‘‘They are taught,” says Miss Davenport Hill, 
“three times a-day to leave food which, if they were in their own 
houses, it would be a difficult matter for their parents to supply even 
in an adequate quantity.” The sum of the whole matter is that rate- 
payers spend £29, 5s. 1ld. per child per annum in unfitting these 
children for any place on earth but the workhouse. 

It is of course useless to condemn this system unless there is to be 
found another which may be set up in its place. No doubt something 
in the right direction can be done by enlarging the outlet for pauper 
children already provided by the Exmouth training-ship and by emi- 
gration to Canada. The Exmouth lies in the Thames, and has accom- 
modation for 600 boys: she is described by naval inspectors as “a 
model training-ship.” It is satisfactory that over one-third of the boys 
from this vessel pass direct into the Royal Navy. It is hoped by the 
committee that, by extending the powers of guardians to send orphan 
boys to sea without waiting for them to volunteer, it may be eventu- 
ally possible to appropriate a second ship for nautical training. But 
this expedient plainly does not cover the whole problem, as each boy 
on the Exmouth costs over £32 a-year. Emigration affords the advan- 
tages of cheapness (costing about £12 per head) and of removing 
children from all pauper surroundings; but as no child is sent to 
Canada under sixteen years of age, emigration also fails to meet the 
whole case. There remains a most promising experiment, which has 
been tried in Sheffield: this takes the form of establishing from fifteen 
to twenty children in separate homes under the care of a foster-mother. 
In these homes, naturally, interest is taken in each individual child, 
and they learn to think and act for themselves. Boys, girls, and 
infants are united in the same home, as in any artisan’s family ; and 
the children attend the public elementary schools, This is economical, 
and it removes the stigma of the workhouse, while contact with other 
children has an excellent effect. The elder girls have each an infant 
to take charge of, and the care of the younger children develops re- 
sponsibility and unselfishness in boys and girls alike. At thirteen the 
boys go to boys’ homes, where there is still a “mother” as well as a 
“father.” At one of these boys’ homes the father is a tailor; at the 
others a carpenter, a shoemaker, a groom, and a gardener are kept. 
One of the great merits of the Sheffield system is, that it removes all 
religious difficulties : out of nine children’s homes at present at work, 
two are entirely Roman Catholic. The average cost of each child 
under this arrangement is about 6s. per week, or £15, 12s. per annum. 
But the saving to the town and—should the system be extended, as 
surely it might profitably be—to the country of producing human indi- 
viduals instead of professional pauper machines, is not to be measured 
in pounds, shillings, and pence.—Ep. B. M.] 
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Napoleon’s Voyage to St Helena. 


NAPOLEON’S VOYAGE TO ST HELENA, 


MaJsor-GEnERAL Sir Georce Ripovut Bineuan, K.C.B. and T.S., the 
writer of the following diary, was born July 21, 1777, the son of 
Colonel Bingham (Dorset Militia) of Bingham’s Melcombe in Dorset, 
which has been held by the family from the time of Henry III. In his 
sixteenth year he entered the army as ensign in the 69th Foot, and 
served with that and other regiments in Corsica, on board the fleet in 
the Mediterranean, at the Cape, and in Minorca. He went through 
almost the whole of the Peninsular War and the campaigns in the 
south of France, as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 2d battalion of the 53d 
Regiment, and, from August 1812, in command of the brigade, taking 
part in the battles of Talavera, Salamanca, where he was severely 
wounded, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, and the Nivelle. For these services 
he received a cross and one clasp, was allowed to accept the Portuguese 
Order of the Tower and Sword, and was nominated K.O.B. 

When Napoleon was consigned to St Helena, the 2d battalion of 
the 53d was selected to accompany and guard him. Colonel Sir 
George Bingham commanded the troops employed in this service, and 
continued in the island as second under Sir Hudson Lowe till 1819, 
when he was promoted to the rank of Major-General. From 1827 to 
1832 he was in Ireland in command of the Cork district, an appoint- 
ment which he was about to relinquish when he died of heart complaint 
in London, January 3, 1833. In 1831 he had been appointed Colonel- 
commandant of the 2d battalion of the Rifle Brigade. 

He had married in 1814 Emma-Septima, youngest daughter of 
Edmund Morton Pleydell, Esq. of Whatcombe, Dorset. She survived 
him forty years, dying in 1873. The papers here printed were left by 
her to her nephew, Arthur Edmund Mansel, late Captain 3d Hussars. 
They were placed by Oaptain Mansel in the hands of Captain 0. 
W. Thompson, 7th Dragoon Guards, who has edited them for this 
Magazine. 


DIARY OF SIR GEORGE BINGHAM, K.C.B., WITH EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
WRITTEN FROM ST HELENA BY SIR GEORGE AND LADY BINGHAM AND 
LIEUT.-COL, MANSEL. 












1815. August 6th.— Having em- 
barked at Portsmouth, and work- 
ing down channel in the North- 
umberland, with the wind at west, 
we perceived at eight o’clock in 
the morning three large ships ap- 
parently coming out of Plymouth. 
Signals being exchanged, they 
proved to be the Tonnant, 84, 
having Lord Keith’s flag on board, 
Belerophon,! and Eurotas frigate. 


On their coming up with us, Ad- 
miral Sir George Cockburn went 
on board the Tonnant. We made 
all sail towards the land, and 
anchored west off Berryhead on 
the outside of Torbay, and on 
the Admiral’s return, heard that 
Napoleon Bonaparte was to be 
removed the next day at ten 
o’clock, 

Monday, 7th.— Early in the 
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morning the baggage of Napoleon 
came on board, and several ser- 
vants, and persons of his suite, to 
prepare the cabin that was to 
receive him. About two o'clock 
he left the Belerophon and came 
alongside the Northumberland, ac- 
companied by Lord Keith. The 
guard was turned out and pre- 
sented arms, and all the officers 
stood on the quarter-deck to 
receive Lord Keith. Napoleon 
chose to take the compliment to 
himself, He was dressed in a plain 
green uniform, with plain epau- 
lets, white kerseymere waistcoat 
and breeches, with stockings, and 
small gold shoe-buckles, his hair 
out of powder and rather greasy, 
his person corpulent, his neck 
short, and his towt ensemble not 
at all giving an idea that he had 
been so great or was so extra- 
ordinary a man. He bowed at 
first coming on deck, and having 
spoken to the Admiral, asked for 
the Captain of the ship. In pass- 
ing towards the cabin he asked 
who I was. The Captain intro- 
duced me. He inquired the num- 
ber of the regiment, where I had 
served, and if the 53rd was to go 
to St Helena with him. He then 
asked an officer of Artillery the 
same questions. From him he 
passed to Lord Lowther, to whom 
he addressed several questions, 
after which he retired to the 
cabin. The Admiral, who was 
anxious that he should as early 
as possible be brought to under- 
stand that the cabin was not al- 
lotted to him solely, but was a 
sort of public apartment, asked 
Lord Lowther, Mr Lyttleton, and 
myself to walk in. Napoleon re- 
ceived us standing. The lieuten- 
ants of the ship were brought in 
and introduced, but not one of them 
spoke French; they bowed, and 
retired. We,remained: Mr Lyt- 
tleton, who spoke French fluently, 
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answered his questions. After we 
were tired of standing, we retired. 
Half an hour afterwards he came 
on deck, and entered into conver- 
sation with Mr Lyttleton: he 
spoke with apparent freedom and 
great vivacity, but without pas- 
sion. He rather complained of 
his destination, saying it had been 
his intention to have lived in a 
retired manner in England, had he 
been permitted to have done so. 
He replied freely to several ques- 
tions Mr Lyttleton put to him 
relative to what had happened in 
Spain and other parts. This in- 
teresting conversation lasted at 
least an hour, at the end of which 
he retired. At six o’clock dinner 
was announced. He ate heartily, 
taking up both fish and meat fre- 
quently with his fingers ; he drank 
claret out of a tumbler mixed with 
a very little water. Those of his 
attendants who were received at 
the Admiral’s table were — Ber- 
trand (Grand Marshal) ; the Coun- 
tess, his wife; Montholon, General 
of Brigade and A.D.C.; and Las 
Oasas, in the uniform of a captain 
in the navy, but called a Counsel- 
lor of State. The discourse was 
on general and trifling subjects, 
after which he talked to the Ad- 
miral of Russia and its climate, 
and of Moscow, without seeming 
at all to feel the subject ; he spoke 
as if he had been an actor only 
instead of the author of all those 
scenes which cost so much blood- 
shed. We rose immediately after 
dinner, and the Admiral begged 
me toattend Napoleon. He walked 
forward to the forecastle: the men 
of the 53rd Regiment and the Ar- 
tillery were on the booms; they 
rose and took off their caps as he 
passed. He appeared to like the 
compliment, and said he was for- 
merly in the Artillery. I answered, 
“Yes, you belonged to the Regi- 
ment De la Fére,” on which he 
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pinched my ear with a smile, as if 
pleased to find I knew so much of 
_ his history. He walked for some 
time, and then asked us in to play 
cards; we sat down to vingt-wn. 
He showed me his snuff-box, on 
which were inlaid four silver an- 
tiques (coins) — Sylla, Regulus, 
Pompey, and Julius Cxesar—with 
a gold one on the side of Timo- 
léon. Madame Bertrand told me he 
had found these coins himself at 
Rome. He did not play high at 
cards, and left about fifty francs to 
bedistributed amongst the servants. 
The latter part of the evening he 
appeared thoughtful, and at a little 
past ten he retired for the night. 

Tuesday, 8th.—The weather was 
squally, and there was a heavy 
sea. Most of the party were 
affected by the motion of the 
vessel. Napoleon did not make 
his appearance. 

Wednesday, 9th.—Napoleon at 
dinner asked many questions, but 
appeared in low spirits. He bright- 
ened up afterwards, and came on 
the deck. He asked if amongst 
the midshipmen there were any 
who could speak French: one of 
them had been at Verdun and 
understood it a little. The captain 
of marines (Beatie) appeared on 
deck ; he inquired who he was, and 
where he had served. When he 
told him he had been at Acre he 
appeared particularly pleased, and 
took him by the ear, which I find 
he has always been in the habit 
of doing when pleased. He talked 
a good deal with this officer, walk- 
ing the deck with his hands behind 
him. At eight o’clock he retired 
to the cabin. He lost at cards, and 
observed that good fortune had 
of late forsaken him. About ten 
o'clock he retired for the night. 

Thursday, 10th.— Napoleon did 
not appear till dinner-time. He was 
affected by the motion of the ship, 
and said very little. He made an 
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attempt to play at cards, but was 
obliged to give it up and retire 
early. 

Friday, 11th.—Blowing weather, 
and Bonaparte invisible the whole 
day. 

Saturday, 12th.—Napoleon made 
his appearance early, and looked 
better than usual; he walked the 
deck supporting himself on my 
arm. How little did I ever think, 
when I used to consider him as 
one of the first generals in the 
world, that he would ever have 
taken my arm as a support! He 
spoke but little at dinner, but con- 
versed for half an hour afterwards 
with the Admiral, in the course of 
which conversation he denied hav- 
ing had any knowledge of the 
death of Oaptain Wright, and said 
he had never heard his name till 
mentioned to him by an English 
gentleman at Elba ; that it was not 
probable that, having the cares of a 
great nation, he should interest 
himself in the fate of an obscure 
individual. This reasoning, I own, 
appears more specious than solid. 
Of Sir Sidney Smith he also spoke, 
and said that he had once (when 
commanding the army in Egypt) 
inserted in his orders that he was 
mad, as a means of checking the 
intrigues he had attempted to carry 
on with his generals. At cards 
this evening he was evidently 
affected with the motion of the 
vessel, and retired early. 

Sunday, 13th.—The chaplain 
dined with the Admiral. Napoleon 
asked a number of questions relat- 
ing to the Reformed religion ; he 
did not display much knowledge of 
the tenets of our Church, or of the 
English history at the period of 
the Reformation. He played with 
his attendants at cards as usual; 
the English did not join. 

Monday, 14th.—Napoleon asked 
at dinner a number of questions 
relative to the Cape, and whether 
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any communication was carried on 
by land with any other part of 
Africa by means of caravans. His 
information on these, as well as on 
other topics connected with geo- 
graphy, appeared very limited ; 
and he asked questions that any 
well-educated Englishman would 
have been ashamed to have done. 
The evening passed off with cards 
as usual, 

Tuesday, 15th. — Napoleon’s 
birthday. The Admiral compli- 
mented him on the occasion, and 
his attendants appeared in dress 
uniforms. After dinner a long con- 
versation took place, which turned 
on the intended invasion of Eng- 
land. He asserted that it was al- 
ways his intention to have at- 
tempted it. For this purpose he 
sent Villeneuve with his fleet to 
the West Indies, with orders to 
refresh at some of the French 
isles, to return without loss of 
time, and immediately to push up 
the Channel, taking with him the 
Brest fleet as he passed (it was 
supposed that this trip would 
have withdrawn the attention of 
our fleets) ; 200,000 men were ready 
at Boulogne (of which 6000 were 
cavalry) to embark at a moment’s 
notice. Under cover of this fleet, 
he calculated he would have de- 
barked this army in twenty-four 
hours. The landing was to have 
taken place as near London as 
possible. He was to have put him- 
self at the head of it, and have 
made a push for the capital. He 
added, “I put all to the hazard. 
I entered into no calculation as to 
the manner in which I was to re- 
turn ; I trusted all to the impres- 
sion the occupation of the capital 
would have occasioned. Conceive 
then my disappointment when I 
found that Villeneuve, after a 
drawn battle with Calder, had 
stood for Cadiz—he might as well 
have gone back to the West In- 
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dies. I made one further attempt 
to get my fleet into the Channel. 
Nelson destroyed it at the battle 
of Trafalgar, and I then, as you 
know, fell with my whole force on 
Austria, who was unprepared for 
this sudden attack, and you re- 
member how well I succeeded.” 

At cards this evening he was 
successful, winning nearly eighty 
napoleons ; he evidently tried to 
lose it again. He was in good 
spirits at the idea of his success 
on his birthday, having been al- 
ways of an opinion that some days 
are more fortunate than others. 
It was nearly eleven o'clock before 
he left the card-table. 

Wednesday, 16th. — Bonaparte 
did not appear till dinner-time ; he 
was in good spirits, and asked as 
usual a variety of questions. After 
dinner, in his walk with the Ad- 
miral, he was quite loquacious, 
having, besides his usual allow- 
ance of wine (two tumblers of 
claret), drank one of champagne, 
and some bottled beer. He said 
he apprehended that the measure 
of sending him to St Helena 
might have fatal consequences. 
He hinted that the people of France 
and Italy were so much attached 
to him and his person, that they 
might revenge it by the massacre 
of the English. He acknowledged, 
however, that he thought his life 
safe with the English, which it 
might not have been had it been 
intrusted to the Austrians or 
Prussians. Of this life he appears 
tenacious; one of his valets de 
chambre sleeps constantly in his 
apartment: nor does it appear, 
either from his own accounts or 
those of his attendants, that he 
was very prodigal of it at the 
battle of Waterloo, certainly the 
most interesting one of his life, and 
on which his future destiny turned. 
Not one of his personal staff was 
wounded ; and had he been in the 
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thickest of the fight, as Welling- 
ton was, they could not all have 
escaped. But to return to his 
conversation, he said that, after 
the Austrian war, Beauharnais 
and the people about him told 
him it was absolutely necessary 
that he should marry again, to 
have heirs, for the sake and suc- 
cession of France. The Emperor 
of Russia offered him the Arch- 
duchess Ann. A council was 
held on the subject, and in taking 
into consideration this marriage, 
a clause providing for the free 
exercise of the Greek religion, 
and also that a chapel should be 
allowed in the Tuileries for the 
worship of that faith, was strongly 
objected to by some of the members 
as likely to render the marriage 
unpopular in France. At this 
moment Swartzenburg offered a 
Princess of the house of Austria. 
Napoleon replied, it was quite in- 
different to him, so they gave him 
no trouble on the subject: this 
business was speedily settled. This 
was at ten o’clock at night ; before 
midnight the copy of a treaty was 
drawn out (copied nearly word for 
word from the marriage contract 
between Louis the XVIth and 
Maria Antoinette), signed by him, 
transmitted to Vienna, and Maria 
Louisa became the new Empress. 
Thursday, 17th.—Napoleon did 
not make his appearance till din- 
ner ; he conversed a little, and re- 
tired early to the after-cabin; he 
remained but a short time at the 
card-table. In a conversation last 
night with Sir George Cockburn 
it turned on Waterloo; he said 
that he should not have attacked 
Wellington on the 18th, had he 
supposed he would have fought 
him; he acknowledged that he had 
not exactly reconnoitred the posi- 
tion ; he praised the British troops, 
and gave the same account of the 
final result as in the official de- 
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spatch ; he denied that the move- 
ment of the Prussians on his flank 
had any effect ; the malevolent, he 
said, raised the cry of sawve qui 
peut, and as it was already dark 
he could not remedy it. “Had 
there been daylight,” he added, “I 
should have thrown aside my cloak, 
and every Frenchman would have 
rallied round me; but darkness and 
treachery were too much for me.” 
Friday, 18th. — Napoleon in 
good spirits and looking well; he 
conversed after dinner for a con- 
siderable time with the Admiral; 
he mentioned Maria Louisa, and 
said she was much attached to 
him ; she was asked by the Queen 
of Naples (at Vienna) why she did 
not join her husband in Elba? she 
replied her inclination led her to 
do so, but she was prevented by 
her parents. The Queen replied, 
that if she loved @ man. nothing 
should prevent her following him, 
if there were windows in the 
house, and sheets to enable her to 
let herself down from them. He 
spoke with interest of his boy, and 
appeared pleased to relate that 
when the Queen of Naples said to 
the child, “ Well, my boy, your 
game is now over, you will be 
obliged to turn Capuchin,” he re- 
plied, “‘I never will be a priest, I 
will be a soldier.” In Germany 
he said he had intercepted a letter 
written by the young Prince of 
Orange, in which he said the 
Prince was not very lavish in his 
praises of our Royal family, but 
that a lady at Dresden, who had 
either been mentioned in it, or had 
some reason for wishing that it 
might not be made public, entreated 
him so earnestly not to send it to 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ that he withheld it. 
Saturday, 19th. — At dinner 
Napoleon talked of Toulon with 
animation ; he said the only wound 
he had ever received was from an 
English sailor (by a pike) in the 
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hand, at the storm of Fort Mul- 
grave, the possession of which led 
to the evacuation of that town. 
This led to talking of the navy; 
he said the only good officer he 
had was one whose name he 
pronounced Cas-mo, who, when 
Admiral Dumanoir was acquitted 
by a court-martial (having been 
tried for leaving the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and for having afterwards 
surrendered to Sir R. Strachan), 
took the sword that was delivered 
to him by the President and broke 
it. The Admiral asked him for 
some other naval character, whose 
name I have forgotten; he an- 
swered, ‘‘ He behaved well in one 
action; I made him a rear-admiral 
on the spot ; the consequence was, 
the very next year he lost me two 
ships in the Bay of Roses ” { Rosas]. 
In conversation with the Admiral 
before dinner he made the following 
remarkable observation: “I was 
at the head of an army at twenty- 
four; at thirty, from nothing I 
had risen to be the head of my 
country; for, as first Consul, I 
had as much power as I afterwards 
had as Emperor. I should have 
died,” he added, “the day after I 
entered Moscow; my glory then 
would have been established for 
ever.” The Admiral replied that 
to be a truly great character it was 
necessary to suffer adversity as 
well as prosperity. He assented, 
but said, “‘ My lot has been a little 
too severe.” 

Sunday, 20th. — Napoleon at 
dinner again began to question 
the clergyman respecting the Re- 
formed religion, whether we used 
the crucifix, how many sacraments 
we used, Grace was said, and he 
asked whether it was a Benedicite. 
He walked for a considerable time 
by moonlight, and, seeing that the 
Admiral did not play at cards, re- 
frained himself. He talked of 
Egypt; he said the “ Mamelukes 
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ought to be the first cavalry in the 
world ; no Frenchman is equal to 
them. Five Frenchmen could 
never stand against the same num- 
ber of Mamelukes, or even one 
hundred; but three hundred 
Frenchmen would, by manceuvr- 
ing and having reserves, beat an 
equal number or even a greater.” 
He continued to say that “ Kléber 
was a good general, but not a 
politician sufficient to prosper in 
that country. Having landed in 
Egypt with a small army, and cut 
off from any reinforcements, he 
was obliged to practise every arti- 
fice to gain the goodwill of the 
people: for this he and his fol- 
lowers professed the Mahomedan 
religion,” which he made no scruple 
in acknowledging he had done 
himself. He had great difficulty 
in bringing the sheiks to waive 
whateis considered both by the 
Jews and Mahomedans an im- 
portant part of the religion. The 
next difficulty to be obviated was 
that of drinking wine. He said 
the Franks were natives of a 
colder climate, and for so long a 
time had been accustomed to it, 
that they could not relinquish it, 
and proposed they should be al- 
lowed a dispensation. A consulta- 
tion was held. The result was, that 
the Franks might certainly drink 
wine, but that they would be 
damned for it. Bonaparte replied 
that they by no means wished to 
enter the pale of their Church on 
such terms, and begged they would 
reconsider it, The next answer 
proved more favourable: it was 
decreed that they should be al- 
lowed to drink wine, provided 
every day before they did so they 
should resolve to do a good action. 
On being pressed to know what 
was considered a good action, it 
was answered, either almsgiving, 
building (or contributing towards 
building) a mosque, or digging a 
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well in the desert. Having pro- 
mised faithfully to comply with 
these terms, he concluded by say- 
ing, “ We were received into the 
mosque, and I derived from it the 
most important results.” 

December 6th. — Longwood is 
now ready for the reception of 
Bonaparte, and I called yesterday 
at the Briars to accompany him 
thither. He received me with some 
apologies in his robe de chambre, 
and excused himself from going 
on account of the smell of paint. 
He appeared to be in unusual good 
spirits, having on the table English 
papers to the 15th of September. 
The greater confusion there is in 
France, the greater chance he 
fancies there is of his being 
allowed to return, as he thinks 
the English Government will be 
obliged to recall him to compose 
the confusion that exists in that 
unhappy country. I have just 
seen Captain Mackey, the officer 
who has the charge of him; he 
appears to wish to remain another 
day. There is no knowing what 
he is about. He does not know 
his own mind two minutes to- 
gether. 

December 21st.—Since I last 
wrote, Napoleon has been removed 
to Longwood. He appears in 
better health, and has been in good 
spirits. I called on him on Mon- 
day and had a long audience, in 
which he was very particular in 
his questions relating to our mess, 
entering into the most minute 
particulars, even so far as to ask 
who cooked for us, male or female, 
white or black. On Friday I met 
him as I was marching with my 
regiment.1 He rides now every 
day within his bounds (but never 
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exceeds them), with a_ British 
officer, which he cannot yet recon- 
cile himself to. His attendants 
are, as usual, split into parties, and 
they have procured the removal 
of Bertrand (who has at least the 
merit of being his oldest and most 
faithful servant) from the superin- 
tendence of the household. 

1816. January 1st.—Last Tues- 
day I introduced all the officers to 
Bonaparte; it was evidently an 
effort on his part, although the 
proposal, in the first instance, 
came from himself; he asked a 
number of questions, which were 
exceedingly absurd. He has been 
in great spirits since the last 
arrivals ; he has heard that “all 
the virtues,” with Sir Francis Bur- 
dett at their head, are to advocate 
their cause and his recall, and he 
sanguinely looks forward to the 
result. 

January 8th.—Since I wrote 
last I have dined with Napoleon; 
it was a most superb dinner, that 
lasted only forty minutes, when 
we retired into the drawing-room 
to play cards. The dessert service 
was Sévres china, with gold knives, 
forks, and spoons. The coffee-cups 
were the most beautiful I ever 
saw. On each cup was an Egyp- 
tian view, and on the saucer a por- 
trait of some Bey, or other distin- 
guished character. They cost 
twenty-five guineas, the cup and 
saucer, in France. The dinner was 
stupid enough ; the people who live 
with him scarcely spoke out of a 
whisper, and he was so much en- 
gaged in eating that he hardly said 
a word to any one ; he had so filled 
the room with wax candles, that it 
was as hot as any oven. He said 
to me, after I had entered the 





1 Sir George Bingham had not at this time received intimation of his promo- 
tion ; nor was he informed of his appointment of Brigadier-General on the Staff 


till the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
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drawing-room, “ You are not ac- 
customed to such short dinners.” 
He has generally one or two offi- 
cers of the 53d to dinner, or rather 
supper, for it is half-past eight 
before he sits down. 

February 14th—I send you a 
little pen sketch of the house at 
Longwood, as it appears from my 
tent, It does not look here much 
like an imperial establishment ; it 
has, however, great depth, and 
more room than there appears, 
The trees about the camp are gum 
wood, of a bluish-green colour, and 
at a distance give you the idea of 
an old umbrella; you see Fehrs- 
zen’s marquee and servants’ tent 
amongst the trees in the fore- 
ground. Those trees are full of a 
species of canary bird, that sing as 
sweetly but are not so handsome 
asours. Thereare also amadavats, 
and Java sparrows, with red beaks, 
and these are the whole of the 
small birds on the island. When 
it was first discovered it had not a 
living creature on it. Partridges 
are now plenty, and there are a 
good many pheasants—more like 
the golden pheasant of China than 
our English birds ; and some pea- 
cocks, which are rather smaller 
than our tame ones. I saw two 
the other day; they rose very 
majestically to fly away when dis- 
turbed ; they are not allowed to be 
shot ; and the pheasants are re- 
served for the Governor only. Yes- 
terday I went to call on Bona- 
parte; he was going out in his 
carriage ; he insisted on my going 
with him, and we had a drive to- 
gether of three miles. He always 
asks after you,! and to-day, when 
he heard a packet was arrived from 
England, he said, “ Now the Col- 
onel will hear from Lady Bing- 
ham.” 

April 19th.—I called on Bona- 
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parte last Sunday before the 
Phaeton had anchored, to announce 
to him the arrival of the new 
Governor. He received me in his 
bedroom, in his robe de chambre, 
and a dirtier figure I never be- 
held. He was pleased with the 
compliment. He received Sir H. 
Lowe last Wednesday with marked 
attention, behaving at the same 
time in a manner pointedly rude 
to Sir George Cockburn. You 
have no idea of the dirty little 
intrigues of himself and set. If 
Sir Hudson Lowe has firmness 
enough not to give way to him, 
he will in a short time treat him 
in the same manner. For myself, 
it is said I am a favourite, though 
I do not understand the claim I 
have to be such. Cockburn has 
certainly used great exertions to 
make him as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would permit ; and for 
this, and for the care he took of 
him on board, he did not deserve 
to be treated as he was on that day, 
which was nothing more or less 
than insulting. When he was going 
to introduce Sir Hudson, and to 
say, “My charge ends; I beg to 
introduce my successor,” they shut 
the door in his face, saying, “It 
is the Emperor’s orders that the 
Governor goes in alone.” 

There has been the usual fracas 
continued in the family. About a 
week since it was intimated to 
Madame Bertrand that she was 
so fond of the English and partial 
to their society that she might 
save herself the trouble of attend- 
ing at dinner. The Emperor had 
dined in his room the day before, 
fearing he could not have kept 
his temper and have displayed a 
scene before the servants. Ma- 
dame then made known that 
Napoleon was frequently in the 
habit of using language neither 
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kingly or even gentlemanly to- 
wards his attendants, and that the 
ladies even were not respected in 
these fits of rage. The interdiction 
lasted a week, at the end of which 
time it was signified that ‘the 
Emperor permitted her to come 
to dinner.” Napoleon received 
the intelligence of the death of 
Murat and Ney with the greatest 
indifference. Of the former he ob- 
served that he was a fool, and 
deserved his fate. He said he had 
behaved very ill to him, and had 
refused to lend him money when 
at Elba. Of the latter he said 
he had done him more harm than 
good, and did not appear to care 
the least about either. 


Letter from Lady Bingham. 
y 


** May 30th. 


On Tuesday last I went with 
Sir G. Bingham and Colonel Man- 
sel to pay a visit to Buonaparte. 
When we first arrived he was out 
airing with his attendants, and 
after waiting for some little time 
in Captain Poppleton’s! room, we 
were informed of his return, and 
were shown into a small ante-room, 
where, at an inside door, stood his 
footman, dressed in green and gold, 
to open and shut it when necessary 
for his imperial master. When 
he was quite ready to receive us, 
we were ushered into his presence. 
I think him much better looking 
than I had expected, though his 
complexion is exceedingly sallow. 
The likeness Mr Still brought home 
with him from Plymouth, etched 
by Mr Planat, is a very just rep- 
resentation of him. He was ex- 
tremely facetious, and in excellent 
humour, and after asking me a few 
frivolous questions, he desired me 
to walk into the garden, handed 
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me out, and did me the honour (as 
T afterwards found it was) to walk 
with his head uncovered. He told 
me I had an excellent husband ; 
that I ought to be very happy, as 
he loved me dearly; that he was 
also a gallant soldier, and that 
soldiers always made the best hus- 
bands. He asked me several ques- 
tions about Louisa,? and made 
some remark about her husband? 
and herself; but this I lost, as, 
owing to his speaking so remark- 
ably fast, it is sometimes with the 
utmost difficulty he can be under. 
stood. Notwithstanding the con- 
stant rain, I take a great deal of 
exercise on horseback, and as I 
have a most quiet animal, I ride 
without the least fear up Ladder 
Hill and other tremendous places, 
to the astonishment of the St 
Heleneans. I assure you I pass 
here for a very superior horse- 
woman, which gave rise to a ques- 
tion from Napoleon, whether in 
England I often went a-fox-hunt- 
ing? having a vast idea that the 
English ladies are exceedingly fond 
of that amusement. I told him it 
was one J was by no means partial 
to, or ever took part in. Napoleon 
has been much out of spirits of 
late, I fancy, from the little proba- 
bility he sees of ever being able to 
make his escape from this island. 
He has within the last few days 
taken to play at skittles. Of all 
his followers, Madame Bertrand is 
the one for whom I feel the most 
interest. She is, poor woman, so 
thoroughly unhappy that it is 
quite melancholy to see her. She 
is extremely pleasing and elegant 
in her manner. Just before I 
arrived, the French attendants 
had an offer made them of return- 
ing home ; but they preferred sign- 
ing a paper which now precludes 





1 One of the officers of the 53d Regiment in attendance at Longwood. 
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all future idea of leaving the island. 
Bertrand, it is said, agreed to this 
from an honowrable motive, having 
promised Napoleon to remain with 
him during his captivity. Poor 
Madame, I fancy, would gladly 
have laid aside all the honowr had 
it been left to her arrangement. 
“Emma BINGHAM.” 


[Letter from Lieut.-Col. Mansel. ] 


*“ DEADWOOD Camp, 
June 14th. 

‘We neither hear or see much of 
Buonaparte now. I fancy he con- 
fines himself much more than usual 
to the house, which will tend to 
increase his corpulence. He ap- 
pears to be dropsical, and his com- 
plexion is very sallow ; in short, he 
looks exceedingly out of health. I 
understand the Governor is rather 
desirous to movehim nearer to Plan- 
tation House (his own residence), 
being suspicious of his attempting 











his escape, which makes Sir Hud- 
son uneasy and feel somewhat 
alarmed. This he has not the 
slightest cause for, as he is per- 
fectly secure both by sea and 
land. I should regret his re- 
moval from Longwood, as there 
is not on the island so beautiful 
a spot of ground as this. I have 
an excellent suite of barrack- 
rooms, from the windows of which 
is seen a very grand and noble 
view, comprising sea, wood, a fine 
extensive plain, immense heights, 
rugged rocks, fortifications, bar- 
racks, tents, and people of all col- 
ours, &c., the whole making a 
pretty panorama. I went to fish 
one day last week, and met with 
good success; the fish we caught 
weighed from one to two pounds, 
some of which I sent to Buona- 
parte. He was much pleased with 
them, and said they were the best 
he had eaten since he was on 
Mount Cennis. J. MANsEL.” 
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Tue post-office was a little bit 
of an iron house, a police-hut dat- 
ing perhaps from troubled times. 
There was a piece of deal across 
it for a counter, and behind that 
shelves and pigeon-holes for the 
stamps and the modest supply of 
stationery and post-cards which the 
village of Gurtnalacken required. 

The postmistress was a brown- 
eyed, clear-skinned woman. She 
was very short-sighted ; and that 
gave her eyes a look of question, 
a look of wonder, which made 
her face youthful and innocent, 
though she was no longer a young 
woman. Her eyes seemed to ask 
constantly “ When? when?” and 
any one coming towards her at a 
little distance made her pale with 
expectation. She would peer at 
you with parted lips as you came 
up her way, and then when she 
recognised you as a Tom or Larry 
of her daily life, her air of ex- 
citement would settle to a dull 
languor, as if it were but one of 
many disappointments. 

She lived in a cottage in the 
village, which after all was not so 
far, once you rounded the turn; 
but from the post-office, looking 
down from its rough hill-path 
over acres of stones and boulders 
to a little rust-coloured rivulet in 
the ravine, there was no sign of 
human habitation. 

The postmistress had stayed late 
at the office. She liked the loneli- 
ness of her glen, and was sorry 
that she could not make her home 
there ; but the iron hut was only 
provided for a sentry on duty, 
and there was no sleeping accom- 
modation within its four grey 
walls. She picked her scanty bit 
of dinner there, taking scarcely 
more than would keep a bird 


alive; but her breakfast she had 
at her lodgings in the village, and 
her supper when she returned at 
night. She would not have been 
afraid to walk back to the village 
alone—not she. There was noth- 
ing more terrible to be met with 
than the black -faced mountain 
sheep. The dark shadows cast by 
the boulders did not trouble her, 
She was innocent and unafraid, 
To-night Larry, the boy, who 
used to run with the bag over 
seven miles of brown bog twice 
a-day to intercept her Majesty’s 
mails at Mulla Cross, had come 
to escort her home, but she had 
not needed him. 

She looked tired as she set the 
place in order, took the key from 
an upper shelf, and turned out 
the light. It was no wonder 
she was tired. So many years 
she had been waiting for a letter 
that never came. Every day when 
the bag came in, her heart would 
begin to beat with dull, heavy 
throbs, foreseeing its own disap- 
pointment. Every night ere she 
slept she would whisper courage 
to herself, since no one knew what 
the new day might bring ; every 
morning she awoke a little blithe 
because of the same expectation. 
Many years of disappointment had 
not taught her hopelessness. 

She turned the key in the door 
and locked it, and stepped into the 
dark night. Larry was trotting 
along companionably on his bare 
feet. There was light up in the 
Castle yonder over the wood and 
the sea. Old Lady Conyers was 
dying there—a proud, insolent 
old woman who had held that the 
world was for her caste and her 
creed, and who now, perhaps with 
amazement, found herself called 
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upon to die like any clown of 
them all. 

A man was stepping up the 
mountain road towards them, It 
was too dark to see his face, but 
his step stirred in Mary’s heart a 
wild irrational hope. A moment 
more, and his shoulders loomed 
darkly, shoulders wider than most 
men’s; and the man _ stopped. 
Mary stopped too, with a sudden 
quietness now that the thing she 
had been expecting all these years 
had happened. 

“Mary!” he said, in a low 
voice. 

“Tt is you, Geoffrey, at last.” 

“Tt is I at last, Mary.” 

“Go on a little way, Larry, and 
wait for me while I speak to my 
friend.” 

The urchin trotted away into 
the darkness, and the man and 
woman were left facing each 
other. He did not offer to take 
her hand, and she scarcely felt 
that she expected it. She looked 
up at him in a puzzled way. 

“T knew your step, and your 
voice is the old voice. I should 
never have known your face.” 

“You were never good at seeing, 
Mary.” 

“T can see that you are 
changed.” 

“It is twenty-five years since 
we said good-bye, Mary. Many 
things change in that time.” 

“ T have not changed.” 

“No. You have thought of 
me morning andnight. You have 
lived in the hope of hearing of me 
again. You became postmistress 
when old Mrs Barry died, so that 
if a letter came you would be the 
first to handle it.” 

‘** How did you know?” 

“No matter; I knew. You 
might have been a happy woman, 
with a home and love, with a man 
to work for you, and children on 
your bosom. And you gave it all 
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up for me. And after we had 
parted at Oratloe Bridge I made 
no sign nor token for twenty- 
five years. You were not wise, 
Mary.” 

“Tf it were to do over again, I 
should do it.” 

“You have no regrets, then?” 

She lifted her eyes to him, and 
they were full of light. She held 
out her hands, but the darkness 
perhaps hid them from him, for he 
made no movement to take them. 

“JT would rather have had you 
for an hour, and afterwards the 
years of loneliness and longing, 
than have married a man of my 
own people and been happy with 
him.” 

“You kept our secret well, 
Mary.” 

“Very well. None ever sus- 
pected it. Our one summer in 
the caves and the islands was our 
own. Scandal has never touched 
me. None ever knew that I had 
a gentleman for my lover, and he 
the wildest of the wild Conyers.” 

“T have come a long way to 
look on your face, Mary—a long, 
long way. I thought I had for- 
gotten you, that I had drowned 
your eyes in those years when I 
lived and sinned. But I never 
forgot you: you were the one 
woman for me: I was an unhappy 
and doomed wretch the hour I 
shut you out of my life.” 

* At your mother’s bidding.” 

The man started. 

“My mother! I was forgetting. 
She is dying now, and I should 
be with her. You know she is 
dying?” 

“They said this morning she 
would not last the night. Good- 
bye, Geoffrey.” 

“Good-bye, Mary. We shall 
meet again.” 

He went off quickly in the direc- 
tion of the light among the trees, 
and Mary went soberly on towards 
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the village. Little Larry stole out 
from the shadows of the hedge 
and shivered. 

“Tis late, miss. My mother’ll 
think we’re lost.” 

‘‘'We shall soon be home now. 
You saw the gentleman, Larry?” 

“T saw some one, miss. The 
night is powerful dark. Half the 
time I could ha’ swore you were 
talkin’ to yourself.” 

That night old Lady Conyers 
died. There was a deal of excite- 
ment in the village ; and gossip in 
some form or another makes the 
post-office one of its centres. There 
were many stories about the great 
lady’s death, to which Mary list- 
ened with a faint show of interest. 
If her lips were blanched, and a 
faintness sometimes compelled her 
to put her hand to her side, it was 
because she was listening for one 
name; but it was never spoken. 
The silence had closed about him 
that had lifted for one short quar- 
ter of an hour, and she was not 
able to break it. 

She listened with dilated eyes 
and parted lips to the details of 
the death and the funeral and the 
reading of the will. 

“She died in her bed,” said one, 
“that left many a one to die in 
the ditches.” 

And another, “She grudged to 
the poor, and after all, her money 
goes to them she hated. The cousin 
from England takes it all, except 
the little bit that goes to Miss 
Eva, ’Tis a pity for the poor that 
Miss Eva isn’t rich. She’s a good 
lady, God bless her, an’ no Conyers 
at all.” 

** But there is a son,” Mary ven- 
tured at last. 

The gossip looked at her with 
a smile of compassion. 

“Sure, where are your wits 
wanderin’ to at all? Sure, he was 
gone to Australy an’ lost in it years 
ago, when you an’ me was girls.” 





Mary said no more. She knew 
better. For some reason or other 
they were keeping Geoffrey’s re- 
turn a secret, or else the news of 
it had not reached the village. 
The Castle and the village had 
little kindly contact. Old Lady 
Conyers was not the Lady Bounti- 
ful sort ; and the way through the 
village led nowhere. The servants 
at the Castle were English, Except 
when Larry brought the post-bag 
to the Castle gates, there was no 
direct. communication. 

But Geoffrey had said they 
would meet again, and Mary 
never thought of doubting his 
word. She spent all her days at 
the post-office now, not daring to 
be absent for a minute, lest in that 
minute he should come, and not 
finding her should go away, per- 
haps for another quarter of a cen- 
tury. She stayed late at the 
post-office. It was after eleven 
that night when she met him. 
He might choose the same hour 
to come again. All day the sound 
of a foot on the road brought her 
heart into her mouth ; and so many 
times she had to endure the sick- 
ness of disappointment. Every 
night as she slowly made her pre- 
parations for returning to the 
village, her heart listening in her 
ears for his foot, she thought that 
when she went out into the dark 
she would again see his figure 
stepping up the mountain road 
towards her. She grew pale and 
scared-looking with the constant 
strain; but still he never came. 

The days turned round and 
round, and Lady Conyers had 
been two months in her grave. 
The gossip about it was dying out 
now, though Mary, whenever a 
neighbour dropped in for a talk, 
stealthily turned the conversation 
that way. She had not dared 
again to hint at Geoffrey ; yet it 
was strange that none of them 
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had heard that he had come. She 
never allowed herself to think that 
he had come and gone; he had said 
he would see her again. To that 
promise she held greedily, despite 
the years of his silence before. 

His sister was still at the Castle, 
had indeed been seen in the vil- 
lage, where she stole like one 
ashamed to offer help and com- 
fort. She was likely to stay in 
the Castle. The English cousin 
was not anxious to dispossess her ; 
and what would she do in the 
world, who had always been as 
a little child under the heavy 
hand of her mother? Freedom 
to fly out in the world was as of 
little use to her as it would have 
been to an unfledged bird. Her 
only gain was that now she might 
minister to the poor and the sick, 
after whom her heart had yearned 
all those years. Scraps of gossip 
about her came to Mary’s ears. 
“She’s as shy as a birdyeen, and 
if a bit of a gossoon even looks 
into her face she’s all one blush.” 
Or, “’Tis she has the compas- 
sionate heart; an’ where did she 
get it at all, at all? The tears is 
ready to her eyes for the laste bit 
of a tale o’ distress. Sure, ’tis a 
fairy changelin’ she must be, for 
it isn’t in the Conyers’ breed.” 

Mary listened avidly to such 
things. Sometimes on a Sunday, 
when the post-office was closed, 
she would climb the hill and 
wander through the Castle woods, 
hovering on the skirts of them, 
where she could get a glimpse of 
the Castle itself, and the winding 
roadway up to its great doors. 
But no such figure as she looked 
for ever came forth. She saw the 
lady of the Castle pacing the ter- 
race with her dogs, and reading 
from an open book in her hands. 
She saw that the lower rooms were 
all shuttered, and from the chim- 
neys the faintest, thinnest thread 





of smoke issued ; the house might 
have been uninhabited. The horses 
had been sent away to be sold, all 
except Miss Eva’s shaggy old pony, 
which she drove in a low basket- 
chaise about the roads. The place 
surely had no sign of a man’s 
presence. 

One day Miss Eva herself called 
at the post-office. It was the busy 
time of day, and the people were 
all out in the fields. She and 
Mary had never before been face 
to face; but as Mary looked at 
her she recognised with a sharp 
pang the sweet and handsome 
mouth and the fine thin nostrils, 
The eyes, too: his eyes had been 
gay and coaxing, and the light in 
his sister’s faded eyes was not of 
earth, yet once the hue must have 
been the same, and the dark curl- 
ing lashes were still the same. 

Mary felt herself growing paler, 
and the perspiration came out 
thick and cold all over her face. 
Her lips went blue, and a mist 
hid from her the lady’s face. She 
heard the sweet appealing voice— 

“T am afraid you are ill. Pray 
sit down, and I shall fetch you 
some water.” 

*“T am not ill,” she answered, 
dragging herself back to earth, yet 
her hand held on by the counter 
to keep her from falling. She was 
nerved all at once by a sudden 
wild resolution. 

“Miss Conyers,” she said, “I 
humbly beg your pardon for ask- 
ing the question. Is it true that 
Mr Geoffrey has come home ?” 

The lady looked at her with an 
air of shocked surprise. 

“JT am afraid you are very ill, 
my poor woman. What can you 
know of my brother?” 

“Ts it true, miss? I heard he 
was home, and I wanted to know. 

There was an anguish of appeal 
in the voice to which Miss Con- 
yers responded, “It is not true.” 
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Her voice fell, and the ready tears 
came into her eyes. 

“Tf you ever knew him you 
must pray for him. He is dead.” 

“Dead! he is not dead. I 
spoke with him two months ago, 
—the very night your mother was 
dying,—at the door there, not a 
yard from where you stand.” 

“My poor woman, it was a 
delusion. He died in Melbourne 
on Christmas Eve. Pray for him ; 
he needed all your prayers.” 

“He said he had come home to 
—to—see his mother, who was 
dying 3 

“ He died on Christmas Eve.” 

“Tt is a mistake. He is not 
dead. He hurried away to be 
with his mother. He talked of 
many things, things of long ago.” 

Miss Conyers looked at her 
curiously, almost shrinkingly. 

“I did not know he knew any 
one in the village. But if you 
knew him, be glad that he is dead. 
It is better to think of him in the 
hands of God, than as a lost sheep 
caught in the thorns of sin.” 

“T tell you he is not dead.” 

Miss Conyers looked at her 
mournfully, and turned away. 

“What a strange delusion!” 
she said to herself. ‘ Poor woman, 
she is evidently a little crazy! 
She must have been a _ very 
pretty girl once.” 

A slow flush crept over her still 
fair and soft skin, and she walked 
with her eyes downcast. 

** No,” she said to herself again. 
“IT pray he may not have that to 
his account. There are too many 
women to bear witness against 
him before the Throne.” 

And then her thoughts took 
another turn. 

‘My mother raved of him when 
she was dying. Question and 
answer; it was as if there was 
some one we could not see or hear 
present, and speaking with her. 





Her eyes always gazed the one 
way, as if some one stood by her 
bed, towards whom she looked.” 

But Mary, still trembling from 
the shock Miss Conyers’ words had 
been to her, sat in her wooden 
chair wiping her clammy face, 
and smiling faintly. 

“How could he be dead?” she 
said, “when he talked with me 
there for a quarter of an hour, 
and little Larry waiting all the 
time. He neither kissed me nor 
touched my hand, but I saw him 
and spoke with him. And he 
said he would come. I waited 
twenty-five years before to see 
him ; and it’s not in two months 
my patience is giving out this 
time.” 

Yet still her hands were cold 
and clammy, and still the perspira- 
tion came out on her face in great 
chilly drops. About three o’clock 
Larry came for the bag. 

“ Larry acush/a,” she said, coax- 
ingly, “‘you remember the night 
old Lady Conyers died, how I met 
a friend at the doorstep, and 
talked with him?” 

‘‘An’ I went down the road a 
bit an’ waited. It was mortial 
dark, an’ I heard you talkin’, 
talkin’, with bits o’ silence 
between.” 

** But you saw him, Larry?” 

“Oh, ay; I saw him right 
enough. <A big dark man in the 
night.” 

“Yes, yes, Larry. If any one 
told you you didn’t see him, what 
would you say?” 

“T’d say I seen him all the 
same.” 

‘You're a good boy, Larry, a 
very good boy,” said Mary, passing 
her handkerchief across her lips. 
‘Now, run with the bag. And 
here’s a penny for you for your- 
self. You won’t forget you saw 
him, will you, Larry?” 

KatTHaARINE TYNAN. 
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THE VERDICT 


Tue position of an old man is 
not what it used to be in the 
world. When the young Elihu 
arose among the friends of Job to 
confound their argumenis, it was 
with a rush of indignation which 
alone he felt could justify him in 
interposing his word in the face of 
those so much better able to judge 
than he. ‘1 am young,” he said, 
“and ye are very old; wherefore 
I was afraid, and durst not show 
you mine opinion. I said, Days 
should speak, and multitude of 
years should teach wisdom.” 
“But,” he adds, as with the fer- 
vour of one who has stood by to hear 
erroneous or imperfect doctrines 
while his heart burned, “ there is 
a spirit in man: and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding.” Only on this 
ground would he venture to inter- 
rupt the greybeards who sur- 
rounded the suffering patriarch. 
We are afraid that this wise East- 
ern sense of the importance of ex- 
perience is not now very common 
among us ; but it is all the more a 
fine and touching spectacle to see 
two old men of many gifts and 
accomplishments standing up, each 
in his place, to bear their testi- 
mony to that which, whatever his 
faith or his want of faith may be, 
every man must feel to be the 
most important matter in life. 
That an old man should retire 
into the sacred privacy which is 
so becoming to old age, to give up 
his remaining time to the study of 
those problems which affect every 
one of us, and to help those who 
have neither time nor capacity for 
thought, with a matured judgment 
upon the great questions which 
move our souls—is so natural, so 
befitting, so admirable a use of the 
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trained faculties and mind which 
do not decay along with the 
body, that only a very presumptu- 
ous or a very. foolish critic could 
feel anything but respect for such 
a study and its products. Happy 
are the old men who can give 
themselves to this noble work— 
how much happier than those who 
have to carry on the trivial occu- 
pations of everyday life to the 
edge of the grave, and drop at last 
with the last toy they have con- 
structed in their hands. There is 
conscience, no doubt, in the mak- 
ing of toys as well as in the elabo- 
ration of the most important argu- 
ments; and the old woman who 
sweeps the floor may “make drudg- 
ery divine,” as much as the highest 
intellect in its questionings after 
truth: but the man is privileged 
and happy who can employ the 
last years of life in this noble way. 
To the most of us such thinkings 
are almost as unattainable as the 
groves of Hawarden or the majes- 
tic retirement of Inverary. We 
have neither the learning nor the 
fine seclusion, the remoteness from 
common care and labour, which 
they imply. Honour, love, obe- 
dience, troops of friends, accord- 
ing to the poet, should be the 
attendants of old age. Alas! they 
are not so in many cases any more 
than the noble leisure, the free- 
dom of the mind or its capacity. 
Yet there is no finer thing to dig- 
nify humanity than the sight of 
such an old man here and there, 
bringing all the training of life, as 
well as the capabilities of genius, 
to the task of justifying the ways 
of God to man, or opening up, as 
far as may be possible, the clouds 
and shadows that hang about our 
common end, 
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The Duke of Argyll is not by a 
number of years so old a man as 
Mr Gladstone, neither can he be 
strictly said to have retired from 
the excitements of life as the elder 
man is supposed to have done. 
It is not so long, indeed, since 
his speech in a debate called to- 
gether all the wandering lords to 
hear it, and everybody who had 
the privilege of entry, in admira- 
tion at once of the grand style, 
the eloquence of a day that is 
dead, and of the vigorous hold 
of his subjects which this veteran 
of parliamentary warfare possesses 
as stoutly as ever. Nor is it the 
first time that he has devoted his 
faculties to the defence of Religion. 
It is true that in the many changes 
that have passed over us, our 
dangers too have changed, and 
that the Christian faith nowadays 
is supposed to hang upon the breath 
of a critic, and to be saved or lost 
by a conjectural date or the con- 
clusion of a wise man as to what 
was, or was not, likely to be the 
possible sentiments of a poet many 
hundred years before the Christian 
era: and that these are not the 
subjects upon which the Duke em- 
ploys himself. Indeed, it is very 
curious in an age which holds con- 
temporary criticism in so little es- 
teem, and in which every poetaster 
moves heaven and earth with out- 
cries against the careless critic who 
never understands him, that we 
should allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded that all our faith and hopes 
depend upon the decision of a 
gentleman, or gentlemen, of this 
order, whose word we would not 
take for a novel, yet who dispose 
of the most ancient of manuscripts 
with the most light-hearted confi- 
dence in themselves. But the day 
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of Darwin and the Biologist, if not 
quite so assured as it once was, is 
still strong enough to make such 
an examination of its pretensions 
of much service and interest, es- 
pecially as coming from the hand 
of one who does not hesitate to 
accept its treatment of nature, 
while seeing much more in it than 
its authors intended in uncon- 
scious and involuntary testimony 
to Nature’s God. 

‘The Philosophy of Belief’! has 
so much in common with the work 
of Mr Gladstone? that the author, 
though trained in no scientific way, 
at least follows the patient method 
of that great thinker whose work 
is the subject of Mr Gladstone’s 
essays— without timidity, with a 
serious confidence that no discov- 
ery can lessen the force of truth, 
and that only by close and long 
investigation into the very depth 
of the heart of nature can the 
knowable and the unknowable be 
defined. Nothing is more inter- 
esting in the book than the sketch 
of the writer's own education, 
which is prefixed to it. He is 
one of those examples of the ex- 
ceptional which are said to prove 
a rule, owing nothing, as a boy 
and young man, to the usual forms 
of culture, without the training 
either of school or university, yet 
the pupil of enlightened minds and 
brought up in habits of serious 
thought, from his earliest years. 
The first religious influence of 
which he was sensible was that 
of the well-known Mr Campbell 
of Row, in Dumbartonshire, the 
minister of the parish in which his 
father’s house was situated: and 
other guides, of less exclusively 
evangelical character, trained him 
in the observation of nature, with 
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a constant reference to the higher 
hand by which all the forces of 
Nature are formed and controlled. 
One of these, the well-known Mr 
Smith of Jordanhill, a very emi- 
nent name in the West of Scot- 
land, seems to have been among 
his first leaders in these all-absorb- 
ing studies. But the story is best 
told in his own words :— 


“The spirit and conversation of this 
oldest and earliest friend reinforced all 
the tendencies of my own home. I 
had myself an intense love of external 
nature, and especially of ornithology ; 
and this led me by an accidental con- 
currence of circumstances to the habit- 
ual contemplation of some special 
problems which rise out of the region 
of mere science to the higher level of 
philosophy. My father had a keen 
interest in every branch of physical 
inquiry, but his favourite pursuit 
was mechanics. Only a very few 
years before he had seen steam navi- 
gation rise and become established 
on the waters which spread beneath 
the windows of his ancient castle. 
I have often heard him describe the 
hideous noises made by the rude 
machinery of the first steamboat 
started by James Bell—noises so loud 
that it was difficult to hear conversa- 
tion on the deck. He was himself a 
very highly skilled workman, making 
with his own hands many beautiful 
articles in wood, in ivory, and in 
metals. The most perfect workman- 
ship was with him a passion—joinings 
close to a hair’s-breadth, surfaces of 
perfect smoothness, structures strong 
and solid for any work they were 
designed todo. Then from the me- 
chanics of human invention he passed 
by an easy and natural transition 
to the vast subject of organic or 
animal mechanism, and _ especially 
fixed his attention on the highest and 
most typical example of the principles 
involved in them—namely, the ma- 
chinery of flight. Thus I was brought 
first, to appreciate the mystery 
and the wonder of the results; and 
then secondly, taught to consider how 
these results were mechanically 
achieved. The final cause—that is to 
say, the purpose—of a wing was obvi- 





ous. It was the function or the power 
of flight. The proximate causes of that 
power in the working of adapted 
structures were almost infinitely com- 
licated and obscure. I well recollect 
1earing one of the most distinguished 
men who have held the Chair of 
Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, the late J. D. Forbes, 
afterwards Principal of the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, declare that 
to him the theory of flight was one 
of the most inscrutable of all prob- 
lems, so that he was sometimes in- 
clined to regard it as approaching 
the miraculous. He knew, he said, 
that it must be done somehow by 
‘the resolution of forces,’ but how 
‘resolved’ he could not understand. 
Yet the confidence that these proxi- 
mate causes were the mere servants 
and instruments of intention and con- 
trivance was a confidence that was 
absolute and unconditional. I was 
accustomed to hear it explained how 
weight or gravitation, which seemed 
the insuperable difficulty to be over- 
come, was compelled in spite of itself 
to be one main agent in enabling 
heavy bodies to accomplish in the air 
the most easy and beautiful evolu- 
tions. I was accustomed to hear this 
great triumph of Purpose, traced and 
explained through the finest mechan- 
isms, not only in the bodies of birds— 
not only in the structure of the whole 
weve, Se in the position and struc- 
ture, also, of each and of all its separate 
feathers. Thus the great doctrine of 
the intelligibility of nature and of the 
certain truth of our so-called ‘an- 
thropomorphic’ explanations of the 
Creative Mind was a doctrine borne 
in upon my convictions.” 


The conjunction of the father, 
whose mechanical tastes made the 
mechanism of the heavens and 
earth so profoundly interesting, 
the genial friend in his yacht or 
on the hillside finding new won- 
ders of the operations of God in 
the beginnings of Geology, Marine 
Zoology, and other corresponding 
branches of knowledge, and of the 
Professor, perplexed yet always 
confident of being able one day 
to penetrate into the profoundest 
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mysteries by patient and constant 
investigation, trained the boy to 
that certainty of finding the truth, 
when it was sought with sufficient 
zeal and earnestness, which is the 
highest of sustaining forces— 


‘*So was it when I was a boy, 
So is it now when I am old.” 


There was never any better ex- 
ample of the days “bound each 
to each by natural piety” of 
the poet’s aspiration, nor of that 
Happy Warrior in the same poet’s 
description, “ whose life is wrought 
upon the plan that pleased his 
childish thought.” After all that 
has come and gone, the increase 
and the diminishment of life, 
the troubles and _ experiences 
that come with years — experi- 
ences which include the larger 
cares of a statesman and such 
a knowledge of life as only the 
rulers of the world can acquire— 
the heart of age thus comes back 
satisfied to the thoughts and wishes 
of boyhood, the confidence which 
has never wavered nor varied, 
that ‘these proximate causes were 
the mere servants and instruments 
of intention and contrivance”; 
and that “the great triumph of 
Purpose” was to be traced through 
the finest mechanisms. This is 
what we have ventured to call 
the verdict of old age. Many 
things during that long interval 
have been weighed and found 
wanting, and there are few men 
who have not found their highest 
hopes go down and their aspira- 
tions fail; but this has remained 
through all steadfast and un- 
broken, though almost all the 
discoveries of modern science and 
those supposed to be most damag- 
ing to revealed religion have been 
produced in the meantime. Here 
is one man who is as calmly 
certain as ever that patient in- 
vestigation is as infallible as faith, 
and that he who waits most closely 





upon nature will always find amid 
the hubbubs of discovery that it 
is God who has the last word,— 
a conclusion which we take to be 
slowly dawning in the chill of 
doubt which succeeds discovery 
ever proved not to be final, upon 
the most scientific of worlds, 
We will not attempt to give 
here any summary of the Duke’s 
book. It is the third of the works 
already dedicated to the analogies 
of earth and heaven—the higher 
and the lower philosophies: none 
of which, however, the writer, any 
more than the men of science, 
would acknowledge to be less in- 
teresting than the others, though 
those which deal with the spiritual 
part of us must always be more 
important to our own anxious 
and questioning minds. The Duke 
rejects nothing in recent discovery: 
he accepts the philosophy of Dar- 
win, and scorns no contribution 
towards the clearing up of the 
processes of nature. His aim 
rather is to point out how every 
step of these reasonings discloses 
more clearly a regulating Mind 
which works through everything. 
He has a very good and telling 
stroke at the scientific gentlemen 
which might have been highly 
satirical had not everything in the 
book been serious, admitting no 
irreverent interposition of fun or 
ridicule—in the chapter upon “ In- 
tuitive Theology in the Structure 
of Language,” where he points out 
the effort of the scientist, often so 
laborious, sometimes abandoned in 
despair, to refrain from using that 
common language of mankind in 
which design and intention are 
always so clearly implied in the 
description of natural operations, 
No small exercise of self-restraint 
must have been necessary to pre- 
vent the launching of one keen- 
pointed arrow at Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s definition of life as a 
change from “homogeneity into 
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heterogeneity,” which is far more 
ludicrous in its dead solemnity 
than any joke ever aimed at that 
philosopher. Except by the in- 
vention of monstrous phrases of 
this kind, which are not intelli- 
gible to three-parts of the world, 
and convey no idea to the simple 
mind—certainly not a gospel to 
be preached to the poor—there is 
no way of speaking which does 
not lead to the suggestion of a 
Maker behind all that wonderful 
machinery of construction. That 
very word begs the whole question 
at once—for what is construction 
without a constructor? and how 
is any one to describe the changes 
and developments of nature with 
out mentioning the adaptation of 
different parts, the purpose of 
certain modifications, the plan of 
progress and developments? We 
want a new language to make 
any other theory comprehensible, 
and every word of every tongue, 
those emanations of the mind of 
which we are proudest, and which 
contain more assurance of ourdivine 
birthright than any other known 
thing, breathe of the foregone con- 
clusion, even when they are forced 
into philosophies that labour to 
deny it. The Duke permits him- 
self no smile; yet it surely is 
difficult to deny oneself such an 
indulgence over the wonderful 
diction of the Sage. A break-jaw 
language truly, as ill-favoured as 
it is unsatisfactory, and fitting 
very badly into verse; yet it has 
been tried by an enthusiast dis- 
ciple, as the reader shall see :— 


‘* Homogeneity, water unboiled, 

Still in thekettle, untroubled, unspoiled ; 

But when Polly puts on the kettle 

The homogeneous changes its mettle. 

Homogeneity !| homogeneity ! 

Lifeless and blank without change or 
variety ; 

But vulgar life, as we all may see, 

Comes in with heterogeneitee.” 


This is all very well; but the 








anonymous poetaster does not ex- 
plain who is the mysterious Polly 
who puts on the kettle. Such is 
the difficulty of words, even when so 
melodious and perspicuous. There 
is always a something unexplained 
behind. 

This, however, is open profanity, 
and would not at all be counten- 
anced by the Duke. He gives usa 
remarkable illustration from Hux- 
ley of the manner in which words 
come short of the intended sense, 
or rather exceed that intended 
sense, and raise it into regions 
never contemplated by the speaker. 
The biologist is explaining the 
course of development of an egg: 
“A well-defined shallow straight 
groove ... indicating the posi- 
tion of the future longitudinal 
axis of the body of the chick. 
Soon the lateral boundaries of 
this groove in what will become 
the anterior region of the body 
grow up into plates; the dorsal 
lamine, at length uniting, enclose 
the future cerebro-spinal cavity,” 
&e., &c. This description the Duke 
points out is full of teleological 
language. Indeed one can scarcely 
conceive an ignorant person read- 
ing it, without supposing that it 
was of the work of some intelli- 
gent workman that the writer was 
speaking, like the “‘ Building of the 
Ship,” or the “Song of the Bell.” 
The line is drawn for “ the future 
longitudinal axis” before our eyes: 
“what will become the anterior 
region of the body” is formed. 
Thine eyes did see my substance, 
yet being imperfect,” says the 
Psalmist: “and in Thy book were 
all my members written; which 
day by day were fashioned, when 
as yet there was none of them.” 
Strange! that the anatomist who 
believed nothing should use words 
almost identical in meaning with, 
though so different in diction from, 
those of the unscientific Hebrew who 
lived and sang praise to God (even 
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on the showing of the Higher 
Oriticism) considerably over two 
thousand years ago. Had the 
sweet Singer of Israel examined 
the processes in the egg, or how 
did he know? We may not be 
sure of his name or anything else 
about him; but that he was not a 
scientific biologist we may with 
certainty conclude. 

We do not remember, however, 
to have seen before such a state- 
ment and description as that which 
the writer gives of that some- 
thing more than design, more than 
plan, which these investigations 
into Nature bring forth to the soul 
that is worthy of them. It is a 
view which at once silences and 
Overawes, and strikes the mind 
with that surprise of suddenly re- 
vealed ineffable truth which bears 
us to the noblest heights of spec- 
ulation. It is not only the 
revelation of a great mind in 
creation but something more in- 
timate still, of a Personality not 
so much above us but that it can 
be recognised, working in ways 
which we understand, as we might 
ourselves do were we great enough, 
—a power which we can feel to be 
like ourselves, as a generous child 
might see his greater self in his 
father. ‘This appears to me,” he 
says, “to be the summit level in 
the path towards religion to 
which we are carried by the cer- 
tainties of direct and immediate 
perception.” 


“ Again, we must recognise the fact 
that one self-evident truth does not 
constitute religion. It does not in 
itself include any further and more 
definite conceptions or beliefs in our 
own relations with that personal 
mind, of whose existence we are so 
well assured. Yet it is in such 
further conceptions and beliefs that 
religion properly so called alone con- 
sists. On the other hand, let us not 
mistake the breadth and solidity of 
the foundations, which are laid in 


and by the assured apprehension, as a 
fact, that in Nature, ourselves in- 
cluded, we are in the presence of a 
mind which has all the elements of 
what we know as personality in our- 
selves. It at once illuminates Nature 
with the light of an impression and 
dominant conception. It involves 
the idea, not as a consequence reached 
by reasoning, but as part of its own 
nature and contents, that we are 
always in presence of a mind which 
has some such close relations with our 
own that we can recognise at least its 
constructive powers as analogous with 
our own; and can identify these as 
exerted in our own organism as the 
highest type known to us of their 
working and effects. 

Again and again let it be repeated 
that this powerful conception does not 
in itself and undeveloped constitute 
religion. But it does raise to the 
high level of a self-evident truth 
that one fundamental fact with which 
all religious feelings and _ beliefs 
must begin, and on which alone 
they can, and always do, repose. The 
moment the truth is apprehended in 
its fulness it becomes impossible to 
set religion aside as belonging to a 
region of mere fancy or imagination 
with no substance in it. The very 
first inference that follows from it, 
hardly less self-evident than itself, is 
that there must be some other rela- 
tions between us and the universal 
mind than that only of our being a 
product of its constructive skill. 
There must be some spiritual and 
ethical relations corresponding to 
the spiritual and ethical faculties of 
which we are conscious in ourselves. 
For these too, like all others, we 
know to be gifts inseparably con- 
nected with our special organisation. 
The subject, therefore, of these other 
relations rises upon us not only as a 
region in which facts must abound, 
but as a region filled with the very 
highest class of facts which we can 
ever reach. In their very essence 
they must be the supreme facts of 
the universe. They must be the facts 
on which some fuller knowledge is 
most to be longed for, by all to whom 
the quest of truth is the one pursuit 
of supreme interest and importance. 
This is a consideration of high signifi- 
cance. For as there is no kind of 
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doubt so paralysing in any subject of 
inquiry as any, even the very least, 
suspicion that perhaps after all there 
is nothing to be inquired about—that 
the very pursuit of it is in itself a 
delusion, a mere dream, a phantasy,— 
so, on the other hand, there is nothing 
so inspiring as the certainty in any 
such inquiry that we are dealing with 
veritable realities and are handling 
problems which concern facts indis- 
putable, and, if indisputable, then 
all- pervading. And when this 
certainty is perpetually receiving, as 
we have seen it is receiving, ever fresh 
and accumulating illustrations from 
the analysis of all around us, it 
silences and extinguishes for ever 
any suggestion that in theology we 
can possibly be dealing with mere 
subjective phenomena the unsub- 
stantial product of our own imagina- 
tive faculties. Whether this extreme 
form of doubt is widely prevalent it 
would be hard to say. But it clearly 
forms a large ingredient in the philo- 
sophic scepticism of many writers, 
both old and new. It is under the 
influence of this extreme form of 
doubt that such vehement antagon- 
ism exists to the recognition of pur- 
posiveness in Nature, and _ that 
so many attempts are made to 
resolve it, and dissolve it into such 
deceptive ambiguities as those which 
are hidden under the phrases of 
development and evolution. But no 
element of fact which does really exist 
in those phrases is incompatible with, 
or even antagonistic to, the one great 
fundamental perception of the uni- 
versal purposiveness of Nature.” 


Now, we have often heard the 
argument from the lesser to the 
greater. The fact that man, how- 
ever degraded, is still made in 
the image of God, and, conse- 
quently, that broken lights of the 
Maker are yet to be found in the 
most debased of His creatures, is 
familiar enough. But it is seldom 
that the other side of the subject 
is thought of—the argument from 
the greater to the less, The great 
Unknown Being, upon whom we 
all depend,‘whom no man hath 








seen at any time,—how strange, 
how overwhelming, is the sugges- 
tion that in His work we may 
find something, much, by which 
we can recognise that image, the 
great glorified prototype of our- 
selves, the Original from whom our 
poor faculties came,—to think that 
thus we too might have laboured 
had we the power, and that in 
the hand of the Father, so in- 
finitely greater, there are—wonder- 
ful thought! — resemblances to 
that of the son. We know no 
more elevating, no more amazing 
thought. The writer leaves the 
great suggestion to our minds 
without attempting to adorn it 
with eloquence, or to stir up any- 
thing of the emotional, He asks 
simply if in this one portion of 
His work our hearts recognise 
Him, how is it possible that 
there should not be other and 
more assured meeting grounds be- 
tween us? But these unadorned 
words thrill the reader more than 
eloquence, It is a higher argu- 
ment than any we remember to 
have heard upon this great sub- 
ject. To perceive design in nature 
is a great matter, though it is but as 
A, B, C to this. To find ourselves 
thus suddenly in front of a mind 
infinitely greater, yet, in its super- 
lative height, ike our own, recog- 
nisable, “its constructive powers 
analogous,” is a situation which 
moves the whole being. 
“Darwin,” the author tells us 
“never takes the least trouble to 
avoid this language (that which 
recognises plan and design), and, 
as he himself told me in conversa- 
tion, the presence of those mental 
elements in organic development 
was often borne in upon him with 
overwhelming force, although at 
other times,” he added, “it seemed 
to vanish from before his eyes.” 
Nothing can be more interesting 
than such a passing light upon the 
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man who anatomised and dissected 
himself at last, according to his 
own statement, out of every con- 
sciousness of beauty, art, or human 
interest. Huxley, with a different 
meaning, and no recognition of any 
such impression, yet describes him- 
self as interested chiefly in ‘the 
mechanical engineering of living 
machines.” ‘ What I cared for 
was the architectural and engineer- 
ing part of the business—the work- 
ing out of the wonderful unity of 
plan in the thousands and thous- 
ands of diverse living construc- 
tions, and the modification of 
similar apparatuses to serve dif- 
ferent ends.” Behold the diffi- 
culties into which human language 
brings a philosopher! No ignorant 
person reading this could imagine 
that there was no living inquirer 
in Huxley’s thoughts, no power 
which had arranged the “appara- 
tuses” to serve their purpose, any 
more than that the elaborate struc- 
tures in the egg were “laid down” 
by no hand. It is very puzzling 
for the writer, who has nothing 
but this supply of old-fashioned 
words to express his meaning in 
them ; and when he begins to in- 
vent new ones, the effect, as we 
have seen, is more painful still. 
We doubt whether the reader 
will follow with as much ease and 
satisfaction the continued thread 
of analogy between external and 
spiritual things which the Duke 
essays to draw between the un- 
paralleled history of the visit of 
Christ to this world, and all its 
wonderful effects, and the abiding 
laws of nature. He does make 
this effort, often with great skill, 
and in many admirable passages 
from the first of those Hebrew 
previsions which indicated that 
coming, in the early beginnings of 
known history and literature, down 
to the final fact itself, the mystery 
of which no man can penetrate. 


It is but, we think, within the last 
fifty years that devout minds have 
begun to feel, or at least to permit 
themselves to say, that the Atone- 
ment is wholly wrapped in mystery, 
and that the reason why that sacri- 
fice should have been demanded 
is beyond the researches of man, 
How it is “that all the great 
effects attributed to it on the 
characters of men, and on the ac- 
ceptability of their worship by God, 
could not have been secured at less 
cost, or without any cost beyond 
some omnipotent exercise of the 
Divine will ”—is, without any tinge 
of unbelief, always present in our 
author’s thoughts. Yet we think, 
so far as it is possible to be impar- 
tial on such a subject, that it is 
comprehensible, and that no mere 
proclamation of an exercise of the 
Divine will could have been effec- 
tual with us. A mere change, or 
apparent change, in the mind of 
God towards us, a free pardon 
costing nothing, would that ever 
have affected the minds of men in 
the way which the sacrifice of our 
Lord has done? We think with 
all humility that it would not. 
“Tt costs more to redeem their 
souls,” says the Psalmist, groping 
amid the dim greatness of truths 
which he could not understand. 
Whether necessary for God or not, 
it was surely necessary for us that 
the gift should be attended by 
some such great convulsion. 
There would be nothing revolt- 
ing to human nature, there would 
indeed be many things that would 
appeal to us in the very depths of 
our being, should some generous 
young man for example, some king’s 
son, with all the prestige of his rank 
and greatness—take up the cause, 
say, of such a fine but savage race 
as the Matabele, and throw him- 
self among them, accepting without 
reserve the risks of that position, 
and whatever dangers it might in- 
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volve. Even if it involved slow 
torture and a hideous death, the 
world around, little capable of 
any such sacrifice as it is, would 
yet understand. In the heat of 
indignation there might be protests 
against the folly of the victim, or 
of those who permitted him thus 
to risk himself ; but at least a uni- 
versal human understanding would 
attend upon his act. And the 
tremendous cost to himself, all 
envisaged and foreseen, before he 
devoted himself, would not only 
seal his sacrifice in the way most 
satisfactory to our minds, but 
would be instinctively compre- 
hended wherever it was told. 
“Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” It is stated 
as a thing not impossible, compre- 
hensible even by human faculties. 
“Peradventure for a good man 
some would even dare to die.” It 
is not a strange suggestion, arbi- 
trarily imposed upon humanity, but 
such as humanity unassisted could 
at least understand: we cannot 
but feel that this is a most striking 
instance of those reflections of the 
mind of God, from whence came 
originally that sublime expedient, 
which are conscious and apparent 
in the mind of man. 

It would be less remarkable 
and less significant if such a book 
as this were framed upon those 
old-fashioned tenets, or, at least, 
methods of explaining the ways 
of God to man, which were still 
prevalent fifty years ago; if the 
balance of debit and credit, the 
sacrifice of Christ in one scale 
and the salvation of men in the 
other, had still been the principle 
which a man of that generation 
saw in the supreme sacrifice ; and 
if the so-called inspiration of the 
Scriptures, minute and verbal, as 
of something written to dictation, 
had been the foundation on which 
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he established all things. But 
this is not at all the position of 
the Duke of Argyll. He has ac- 
cepted all the recent teachings of 
science. Darwin does not alarm 
him, nor Huxley irritate. His 
love of investigation into nature, 
and conviction that nothing con- 
trary to truth is ever to be found 
there, have made him an eager and 
delighted student of all the new 
ways and new lights—which re- 
veal to him only new and beauti- 
ful details of the Maker’s way of 
working, and no failure but only 
increase of loyalty to one supreme 
and all-inspiring Mind. His view 
of inspiration is as different as 
can be from the old doctrine, 
which would scarcely allow the 
possibility of an inadvertent word, 
even of the scribe hundreds of 
years from the fountainhead, 
having slipped into the sacred 
text. “Inspiration,” he says, is 
a word “rarely used in the sacred 
books, either Hebrew or Chris- 
tian,” 


“The mere word is, as it were, too 
external, too material, too much iso- 
lated or separated from the common 
facts and experiences of life. It does 
not accurately or adequately express 
the kind of influence which the pro- 
phets and apostles were conscious of 
in themselves, and which they evi- 
dently regarded as so perfectly nat- 
ural that they did not habitually 
associate it with any special name. 
They thought of what they occasion- 
ally called inspiration as simply an 
unusually direct impulse from the 
living God to some one or more of 
the million living souls which could 
only live in Him. ‘Holy men of old 
spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.’ That moving might be 
more or less definite or distinct, more 
or less consciously understood by those 
to whom the impulse came. But in 
all cases it was but a special exercise 
of an influence perfectly according to 
the natural constitution and course 
of things. It is indeed impossible so 
to define that which we mean by in- 
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spiration as to separate it in kind 
from all those instinctive perceptions 
of self-evident truth on which the 
whole structure and power of our 
reason depend.” 


The difference thus so distinctly 
apparent between the writer's 
standing-point and that of the 
reign of Theology under which he 
was born, gives all the more force 
to the strength of his conviction 
and assertion of the power of God, 
which every new discovery in- 
creases and strengthens to his 
eyes. To him all Nature moves 
harmonious, in all her secret works 
revealing the sole and magnificent 
Workman who pieces every joint 
together and adapts each subtle 
line of all the mechanism to its 
use: and in His work, whether 
great or small, gives us hints and 
indications innumerable of that 
link below Himself and us, which 
makes His work comprehensible 
and natural to us, born as we are 
with the power of understanding 
Him ; formed as we are in a lower 
and lesser way, as He is, the chil- 
dren of His supreme mind as well 
as of His creating hand. It is 
this that gives the testimony of a 
witness its fullest force—for it is 
the testimony of an expert, not of 
one ignorant; of a man who 
knows good and evil, who has 
gone through all the experiences 
of this world, who has outlived 
the common age of man without 
ever losing his hold of the great 
interest and occupations of life. 
The aged philosopher and states- 
man here sets to his seal that God 
is true. 

One wonders sometimes whether 
the discoveries of Science, so con- 
stantly held to be hostile to God 
and to the idea of a Divine opera- 
tion and supervision in the world, 
might not be perhaps only another 
“day of grace” and opportunity 
to the wise of learning the lesson 





so often re-bestowed, put forth in 
so many forms. The gazers at 
Jerusalem were called upon to 
look at the works that were per- 
formed there, such works as no 
man ever did before, and to believe, 
but did not, their foolish eyes being 
darkened. Who can say that the 
men of this generation have not 
been called again to see and believe 
the amazing revelation of God, 
as discovered by them in what we 
call nature? The discovery of 
buried cities, and the primitive 
works of art in them, bring our 
minds with a leap to the convic- 
tion that the poet wrote no fable 
when he sang the wars of Troy, 
The other discoveries are of far 
more vast importance, and reveal 
one greater than Agamemnon ; but 
again the eye is darkened that it 
cannot see, and the ear hardened 
that it cannot hear. 

The labours of Mr Gladstone’s 
old age are of a different character. 
They are not so independent or 
self-suggested as those of the Duke 
of Argyll. They are chiefly de- 
pendent upon and related to that 
great monumental work, of which 
he has with love and care set forth 
a new edition—which will probably 
bring Bishop Butler within the 
reach of a new generation of the 
ordinary reader not student, in 
a form more merciful to human 
weakness than the unbroken para- 
graphs of the original work. But 
it is in the accompanying volume, 
which is at once a commentary, a 
defence, and an elucidation of the 
philosophy of Butler, his methods, 
and the fashion of his mind, that 
we find his own original work, and 
also the evidence that he himself 
has looked upon it as we do—as a 
final word, the winding up of all 
his own extensive and varied ex- 
periences. ‘I feel it incumbent 
upon me, bearing in my advanced 
old age my latest testimony to the 
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world upon matters that touch 
the deepest interest, to add a few 
words ” which, though in the 
first place they are upon Butler 
and his methods and philosophy, 
are at the same time the conclusions 
of much research, and the reflec- 
tions of a lifetime, in which, upon 
these great subjects, if no other, 
there has never been a false note. 
It does not perhaps seem a lofty con- 
clusion to decide finally that Pro- 
bability is the guide of life; but 
the philosophical idea involved is 
neither so thin nor so cold as its 
statement. Bishop Butler, as does 
his expositor to a great extent after 
him, leaves out of his arguments 
all the statements of revelation, 
and the views to be drawn from 
them, and takes the all-important 
question, in particular of the future 
life—as it might appear to reason- 
able creatures, without that light 
which is stronger and more illum- 
inating than anything our own 
minds can suggest. It is on the 
analogies of nature that he founds 
his argument, and according to 
those broken lights that he forms 
his lamp of investigation ; so that 
probability in his system means 
the action of reason, as we bring 
it to bear on the ordinary dilem- 
mas of human life, unrestrained 
and also unenlightened by any 
special tidings from the spirit- 
ual world after which man goes 
groping all his life long, not only 
as among worlds unrealised, but 
without so much as a search-light 
or an occasional flash of lightning 
to make their mountains visible. 
It seems a poor thing to be con- 
fined for all our hope to that 
which is probable only: and we 
find it in the concerns of this life 
but a poor substitute for the cer- 
tainty after which we crave; 
but yet it is to the greater num- 
ber, and in some respects to all, 
the law of existence—which pro- 





mises us nothing unconditionally, 
and the highest hopes of which 
are always held in check by the 
possibility of that sudden utter- 
ance, ‘Thou fool! this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.” 
But when this doctrine is used to 
show us that there is no certainty 
in those gloomy theories as to the 
cessation of life, which so over- 
burden the soul that many go in 
bondage all their life through for 
fear of it, any more than there is 
in the facts of mortal vicissitude ; 
and that in truth, judging as we 
judge our chances for this earth, a 
strong probability in favour of con- 
tinuance and survival remains,— 
a likelihood as strong as that upon 
which we build all our plans for the 
life on earth,—the argument warms 
and lightens. The illumination is 
not from heaven ; but it is, if from 
a much dimmer, at least from an 
unquestionable source—the same 
light as that which enables us to 
believe that a healthy man will in 
all probability live to attain ma- 
ture, if not old, age: which is the 
probability on which most of our 
schemes for the present existence 
are founded. In this aspect pro- 
bability becomes an auxiliary to 
truth of the most consolatory 
and supporting description. Faith 
may waver, and hope fail: their 
responses to the unknown, and 
evidences of things unseen, are 
liable, like sun and stars, to be 
veiled with many a passing cloud. 
At the ebb-tides of being we may 
seem to lose sight of them for a 
time, as mariners lose sight of 
those heavenly bodies by which 
all their calculations are framed ; 
and at such moments the low and 
friendly line of a dim coast stretch- 
ing away into infinitude, free of 
dangerous cliffs and _ breakers, 
though indefinite in itself, is some- 
thing to guide and sustain our 
spirits which the worst tempest 
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cannot obliterate, nor the wild 
waves of a troubled mind con- 
found. 

His attachment to this subject, 
and chiefly to Bishop Butler as its 
exponent, limits the scope of Mr 
Gladstone’s reflections, and re- 
strains them from any attempt 
to go over the whole field of 
Christian philosophy as his dis- 
tinguished contemporary has done; 
and we are disposed to regret that 
this attachment and connection 
deprive us to a great degree of 
his own views in respect to the 
very important questions which 
he treats, which would be to the 
general reader more interesting 
than the exposition of Butler to 
which he devotes his faculties : 
and this especially when the sub- 
ject in question is that which is 
most deeply interesting to all of 
us, and one peculiarly appropriate 
to a man standing upon the heights 
of age, and whose pronouncement 
would naturally be all the more 
interesting from that fact, and 
from the retirement and halcyon 
land of thought out of which 
it would come. Sometimes, how- 
ever, Mr Gladstone does leave 
Butler aside, and speaks in his 
own person. He calls our atten- 
tion to the darker side of the 
future life, the punishments which 
await the impenitent, of which he 
speaks with a force and candour 
almost harsh in this day of uni- 
versal smoothing down. ‘The 
present writer cannot deny that 
his own feelings are on the side 
of those perhaps too charitable, 
too sentimental, authorities who 
would fain make out that eternal 
punishment, the doctrine at which 
the mind of this time shudders, is 
little more than a farce, almost 
a juggling of the Almighty to 
frighten the sinner, with no real 
intention of carrying the issue to 
so bitter an end: but there can 








be no doubt that Mr Gladstone’s 
remarks on this subject are, as he 
says, “of weight,” and that these 
gentle expositors go too far :— 


“There are two compartments, so 
to speak, in the vast regions spread 
out before us, which appertain to the 
future of the righteous and unright- 
eous respectively. With regard to 
the first, men have been content to 
leave it in the main much as they re- 
ceived it from our Lord and the 
apostles, and have respected the de- 
claration that ‘ Eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard.’ But there has been an 
activity certainly remarkable, per- 
haps in part feverish and morbid, in 
exploring the domos Ditis vacuas et 
inania regna, and where the New 
Testament was sparing or silent, it 
has been bold, eager—nay, even dog- 
matic. This thirst for information 
on punishments, as to their nature, 
the classes that are to undergo them, 
and their duration, does not seem to 
be founded on the persuasion that 
there beyond the grave is our home, 
and that as if it were an earthly home, 
we desire to know all we can about 
it. The result is, that we seem to call 
the Almighty to account, and under- 
take on the foundation of our own 
judgment to determine what He can 
or cannot do, because we have con- 
cluded that He ought or ought not.” 


This is a modern tendency which 
cannot be doubted, and which is 
equally foolish and presumptuous, 
—many persons, in perfect good 
faith and without any intention 
to offend, thinking themselves en- 
titled to call God to task and sug- 
gest to Him other treatments of 
matters very imperfectly under- 
stood in the nature of things by 
themselves. There was something 
pretty and touching in the sudden 
passion of the child who was found 
weeping in a corner with sup- 
pressed outcries, ‘‘ Why would he 
not let them in?” when the once 
favourite song, ‘Too late, too late,” 
with its refrain, “‘ Ye cannot enter 
” was sung; but such objec- 
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tion rose to the sublime of absur- 
dity when, some woman having 
remarked upon the shock which 
the conditions of marriage gave 
to a girl in her ignorance, an 
indignant critic interposed with 
the question, “Why did not God 
guard against that?” There is 
no one of His creatures so con- 
tinuously at the bar as the Maker 
of us all. But Mr Gladstone’s 
protest, after this very true state- 
ment, in favour of the reality of 
future punishment and its prob- 
able duration, is remarkable. It 
has been for many years a sign of 
enlightenment to wish, to hope, to 
conclude that this reality must be 
exaggerated, and in fact would be 
eluded—a reaction, no doubt, from 
the other extreme of dwelling upon 
its imaginary details as if they 
were chief among the results of 
the Gospel :— 


“What would be the conclusion, I 
do not say, of any zealous champion 
of orthodoxy; but of any capable and 
impartial observer, competently ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures and the 
general condition of Christianity, upon 
the weighty question how far the 
present tone of the pulpit and of theo- 
logical literature assigns to the penal 
elements in the Providential and 
Christian system of the world a really 
operative place? I say an operative 
place, because among believers in a 
future state there are no denials of 
the abstract proposition that punish- 
ment awaits the wicked after death. 
But the proposition seems to be rele- 

ted at present to the far-off corner 
of the Christian mind, and there to 
sleep in deep shadow as a thing need- 
less in our enlightened and progres- 
sive age. So far as my knowledge 
and experience go, we are in danger 
even of losing this subject out of 
sight and out of mind. I am not now 
speaking of eternal punishments in 
particular, but of all and any punish- 
ment intelligibly enforced ; and can 
it be right, can it be warrantable, that 
the pulpit and the press should advis- 
edly fall short of the standard estab- 








lished by the Holy Scriptures, and 
not less uniformly by the earliest and 
most artless period of hortatory Chris- 
tian teaching? Is it not altogether 
undeniable that these authorities did 
so handle the subject of this penal 
element in the frequency of mention 
and in the manner of treatment, that 
in their Christian system it had a 
place as truly operative, as clear, pal- 
pable, and impressive, as the more 
attractive doctrines of redeeming 
love? Isometimes fear that we have 
lived into a period of intimidation in 
this great matter. That broad and 
simple promulgation of the new 
scheme which is known as the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was closed with 
the awful representation of the house 
built upon the sand. But as if men 
were now less easy to be persuaded, 
and there was no longer any sand to 
build upon, Christian teachers seem 
largely to be possessed with an 
amiable fear lest the delicate ear in 
the church, and the still more critical 
eye in the closet, should find their 
niceness repelled by any glimpse of 
hell ; and to dwell exclusively on that 
grace and bounty which, alas! are 
as far as ever from being generally 
comprehended and appropriated.” 


Perhaps it is a little from the 
greater difficulty of identifying the 
wicked that this obliteration oc- 
curs. The world is full of good 
men who pay very little attention 
to the dictates of religion ; and of 
many also who, besides being blame- 
less and respectable, go to church 
in a reasonable way, and, so far as 
their neighbours know, break none 
of the commandments, but yet are 
not spiritually minded men, nor 
persons who might simply without 
any incongruity be transported 
into heaven to be rewarded with 
spiritual joys and delights for ever. 
Many we all know of whom it is 
almost ridiculous to imagine such 
a splendour of transformation. 
But are they, then, the wicked? 
Perhaps the distinction was easier 
in earlier days. Many, too, are 
there, foolish, gone astray, who 
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have trifled with their best inte- 
rests, and thrown away their lives, 
yet of whom we can but think as 
of children, fools, and blind, but 
not—God help them !—not wicked. 
Dr Pusey’s touching definition, 
which brings the tears involun- 
tarily to our eyes, that “no one 
who could love would be there,” 
seems to forestall and quench ar- 
gument in this sense. The wicked, 
whom the Psalmist saw flourish- 
ing like the green bay-tree, but 
of whose fate he learnt the secret 
when he went into the sanctuary— 
those who for usury take away the 
robe, or pull from underneath him 
the bed of their wretched debtor, 
those who grind the faces of the poor, 
and oppress the weak, and cheat, 
and betray, and hurt,—for them we 
are content that the awful alter- 
native should be told. But how 
seldom can we identify such 
offenders on the common level of 
the world, among those for whom 
we cannot claim excellence, yet 
to whom we cannot attribute de- 
pravity? It is all so much simpler 
in primitive society, where colour 
is more vivid and action less re- 
strained. 

** No one who could love would 
be there”! What pity, what ex- 
quisite tenderness and deep in- 
sight, are in these words. Mr 
Gladstone quotes them as “the 
temperate and careful statement 
of Dr Pusey,” but they are much 
more. It is, we venture to think, 
partly from the difficulty in appro- 
priating the qualification “wicked” 
that this much- perplexed gener- 
ation has grown silent as to the 
penalties which are so certainly 
denounced. The difficulty is to 
identify the class who are de- 
nounced — and not to feel that 
recompenses so awful can only be 
appropriate to sinners of much 
deeper dye than those we see. 
An unspeakable Turk indeed, re- 


volting in massacre and spoli. 
ation ! but our kindly neigh. 
bours, men who do harm to nobody, 
if not much good to any,—how 
are we to translate those dreadfy] 
judgments for them? 

So far as we can see, this is g 
great cause of the hesitation of 
Christian teachers, a cause more 
present than any fear to repel 
the delicate ear or the critical 
eye—as the same difficulty no 
doubt suggested the first idea 
of Purgatory which commends it- 
self to so many, the halting-place 
in which those who were too ill 
for blessing and too good for ban. 
ning might be shaken violently out 
of their half-virtues, and realise 
indeed all that was wanting in 
them, and what their nature truly 
was. 

There is an indication, indeed, 
of something like a Purgatory— 
though of very different character 
from the usual idea presented by 
that word—both in Butler and in 
Mr Gladstone’s comments uponhim, 
which gives the almost indispen- 
sable relief which we feel is wanted 
in any discussion of this all-im- 
portant subject, on which definite 
teaching is so vague. Mr Glad- 
stone prefaces it by a very fine 
and noble compliment to his 
master, asking leave “‘to spend a 
moment in confessing the com- 
parative security and satisfaction 
with which I follow the steps of 
Butler on the rare occasions when 
he speculates, as comparing him 
with other speculators.” ‘TI feel,” 
he adds, “like one resting on the 
wings of a great and strong bird 
when it takes an incursion into 
mid air, and is felt to mount as 
easily as it will descend.” 

Butler, he goes on to say, “even 
in his first chapters intimates 
that death may end in not only 
a continuation but an enlarge- 
ment of existence.” “It was 
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from these views that he was led 
to question the philosophy, if not 
the theology, which, with such 
shallow wisdom, seems to teach 
us that with death the book is 
closed, at any rate until the resur- 
rection and the judgment,—by 
which, indeed, it sets no great 
store, or at least for which it 
leaves little room. Such a man 
as Butler would not be hasty to 
assume that, if the interval be one 
of conscious life and action, it 
can pass without leaving behind 
it legible traces of its influence on 
character.” This is to say that, 
though he strongly denies a future 
probation, and believes the great 
crisis of fate to come in this world, 
he still believes, or thinks it prob- 
able, that in the intermediate 
state of being Virtue may attain 
such a great and radiant develop- 
ment as to attract all who are 
spectators of it in a manner incom- 
prehensible on earth, bringing to 
development in their turn the 
germs of good which had been 
implanted before death in all 
beings (if there are any) not in- 
capable of such impressions at all ; 
so that this great force of example, 
against which there would no 
longer be any hostile revulsion, 
might operate in the changed 
atmosphere of the world of spirits 
with a force which it never had 
on earth. 


“He noticed the essential tendencies 
of virtue or goodness to acquire for 
itself augmentation of power. Such 
tendencies may be expected to operate 
freely and with energy so soon as the 
grievous hindrances which now beset 
them shall have been removed. 
Should this be so, many souls of 
creatures incapable of normal evolu- 
tion in the inferior state may be 
found to be capable of it as soon as a 
favourable change in the balance be- 
tween auxiliaries and impediments 
shall have been effected. Powers, the 
action of which was suspended by the 
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adverse preponderance, will conceiv- 
ably emerge into the open, and find 
scope for action when that preponder- 
ance has been removed or reversed.” 


This is to say, that in the inter- 
mediate state between death and 
judgment, in which an innumer- 
able world of souls—nay, what is 
called the Majority (and this idea 
gives a wonderful expansion to 
that word, now soiled with so 
much ignoble use)—is held until 
the winding up of all things, there 
is free scope for the development 
of goodness, but not for that of 
badness: and the most imperfect 
soul, no longer tempted to err in 
its own melancholy way, is irre- 
sistibly drawn by the sunshine and 
splendour of a growing Virtue to 
which every influence is favourable, 
to follow that development and 
attain the thing which it is thus 
compelled and enabled to see in 
its true aspect and admire as it 
deserves. We are led to the 
infallible inference that the very 
atmosphere of this land of sus- 
pense is one that tends to right- 
eousness, that the seeds of evil 
are all shut out, and that reforma- 
tion, except for the most deter- 
mined sons of perdition, is all but 
certain. May it be so, we pray 
with all our hearts! Thus induce- 
ments and opportunities which it 
never had been within reach of 
before would fiow in upon the soul 
to which death itself had taught a 
first startling lesson :— 


“The discoveries, partly effected in 
Butler’s time, of the vastness of the 
material universe, at once led his 
profound and searching spirit to in- 
quire whether under the guidance of 
his master principle of analogy he 
found cause to draw from the fact of 
those discoveries in the physical order 
any collateral inferences in respect 
to the moral and spiritual world. He 
did not indeed help to mislead his 
fellow-men by teaching, as is now 
the fashion in some quarters, that the 
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have trifled with their best inte- 
rests, and thrown away their lives, 
yet of whom we can but think as 
ef children, fools, and blind, but 
not—God help them !—not wicked. 
Dr Pusey’s touching definition, 
which brings the tears involun- 
tarily to our eyes, that “no one 
who could love would be there,” 
seems to forestall and quench ar- 
gument in this sense. The wicked, 
whom the Psalmist saw flourish- 
ing like the green bay-tree, but 
of whose fate he learnt the secret 
when he went into the sanctuary— 
those who for usury take away the 
robe, or pull from underneath him 
the bed of their wretched debtor, 
those who grind thefaces of the poor, 
and oppress the weak, and cheat, 
and betray, and hurt,—for them we 
are content that the awful alter- 
native should be told. But how 
seldom can we identify such 
offenders on the common level of 
the world, among those for whom 
we cannot claim excellence, yet 
to whom we cannot attribute de- 
pravity? It is all so much simpler 
in primitive society, where colour 
is more vivid and action less re- 
strained. 

“No one who could love would 
be there”! What pity, what ex- 
quisite tenderness and deep in- 
sight, are in these words. Mr 
Gladstone quotes them as “the 
temperate and careful statement 
of Dr Pusey,” but they are much 
more. It is, we venture to think, 
partly from the difficulty in appro- 
priating the qualification “wicked” 
that this much-perplexed gener- 
ation has grown silent as to the 
penalties which are so certainly 
denounced. The difficulty is to 
identify the class who are de- 
nounced — and not to feel that 
recompenses so awful can only be 
appropriate to sinners of much 
deeper dye than those we see. 
An unspeakable Turk indeed, re- 


volting in massacre and spoli- 
ation ! but our kindly neigh- 
bours, men who do harm to nobody, 
if not much good to any,—how 
are we to translate those dreadfy] 
judgments for them ? 

So far as we can see, this is g 
great cause of the hesitation of 
Christian teachers, a cause more 
present than any fear to repel 
the delicate ear or the critica] 
eye—as the same difficulty no 
doubt suggested the first idea 
of Purgatory which commends it- 
self to so many, the halting-place 
in which those who were too ill 
for blessing and too good for ban- 
ning might be shaken violently out 
of their half-virtues, and realise 
indeed all that was wanting in 
them, and what their nature truly 
was. 

There is an indication, indeed, 
of something like a Purgatory— 
though of very different character 
from the usual idea presented by 
that word—both in Butler and in 
Mr Gladstone’s comments upon him, 
which gives the almost indispen- 
sable relief which we feel is wanted 
in any discussion of this all-im- 
portant subject, on which definite 
teaching is so vague. Mr Glad- 
stone prefaces it by a very fine 
and noble compliment to his 
master, asking leave “to spend a 
moment in confessing the com- 
parative security and satisfaction 
with which I follow the steps of 
Butler on the rare occasions when 
he speculates, as comparing him 
with other speculators.” ‘I feel,” 
he adds, “like one resting on the 
wings of a great and strong bird 
when it takes an incursion into 
mid air, and is felt to mount as 
easily as it will descend.” 

Butler, he goes on to say, “even 
in his first chapters intimates 
that death may end in not only 
a continuation but an enlarge- 
ment of existence.” “It was 
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from these views that he was led 
to question the philosophy, if not 
the theology, which, with such 
shallow wisdom, seems to teach 
us that with death the book is 
closed, at any rate until the resur- 
rection and the judgment,—by 
which, indeed, it sets no great 
store, or at least for which it 
leaves little room. Such a man 
as Butler would not be hasty to 
assume that, if the interval be one 
of conscious life and action, it 
can pass without leaving behind 
it legible traces of its influence on 
character.” This is to say that, 
though he strongly denies a future 
probation, and believes the great 
crisis of fate to come in this world, 
he still believes, or thinks it prob- 
able, that in the intermediate 
state of being Virtue may attain 
such a great and radiant develop- 
ment as to attract all who are 
spectators of it in a manner incom- 
prehensible on earth, bringing to 
development in their turn the 
germs of good which had been 
implanted before death in all 
beings (if there are any) not in- 
capable of such impressions at all ; 
so that this great force of example, 
against which there would no 
longer be any hostile revulsion, 
might operate in the changed 
atmosphere of the world of spirits 
with a force which it never had 
on earth. 


“He noticed the essential tendencies 
of virtue or goodness to acquire for 
itself augmentation of power. Such 
tendencies may be expected to operate 
freely and with energy so soon as the 
grievous hindrances which now beset 
them shall have been removed. 
Should this be so, many souls of 
creatures incapable of normal evolu- 
tion in the inferior state may be 
found to be capable of it as soon as a 
favourable change in the balance be- 
tween auxiliaries and impediments 
shall have been effected. Powers, the 
action of which was suspended by the 
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adverse preponderance, will conceiv- 
ably emerge into the open, and find 
scope for action when that preponder- 
ance has been removed or reversed.” 


This is to say, that in the inter- 
mediate state between death and 
judgment, in which an innumer- 
able world of souls—nay, what is 
called the Majority (and this idea 
gives a wonderful expansion to 
that word, now soiled with so 
much ignoble use)—is held until 
the winding up of all things, there 
is free scope for the development 
of goodness, but not for that of 
badness: and the most imperfect 
soul, no longer tempted to err in 
its own melancholy way, is irre- 
sistibly drawn by the sunshine and 
splendour of a growing Virtue to 
which every influence is favourable, 
to follow that development and 
attain the thing which it is thus 
compelled and enabled to see in 
its true aspect and admire as it 
deserves. We are led to the 
infallible inference that the very 
atmosphere of this land of sus- 
pense is one that tends to right- 
eousness, that the seeds of evil 
are all shut out, and that reforma- 
tion, except for the most deter- 
mined sons of perdition, is all but 
certain. May it be so, we pray 
with all our hearts! Thus induce- 
ments and opportunities which it 
never had been within reach of 
before would flow in upon the soul 
to which death itself had taught a 
first startling lesson :— 


“The discoveries, partly effected in 
Butler’s time, of the vastness of the 
material universe, at once led his 
profound and searching spirit to in- 
quire whether under the guidance of 
his master principle of analogy he 
found cause to draw from the fact of 
those discoveries in the physical order 
any collateral inferences in respect 
to the moral and spiritual world. He 
did not indeed help to mislead his 
fellow-men by teaching, as is now 
the fashion in some quarters, that the 
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immense enlargement of the visible 
kingdom of God proves the insignifi- 
cance of the world which we inhabit, 
or discredits the idea that it can be 
the scene of an exceptional and pe- 
culiarly illustrious dispensation such 
as is exhibited in the Incarnation of 
our Lord. His speculation was the 
very opposite of this precipitate, 
shallow, and barren suggestion: a 
suggestion of which it is enough to 
say that, when traced home to its 
principle, it is at once detected in the 
grave offence of using the weights 
and measures of the physical universe 
as the criterion of moral and spiritual 
magnitudes. On Butler’s mind these 
grand disclosures had the effect of 
widening his conception of the pos- 
sible scope of the natural and moral 
government exhibited to us in nature 
and revelation. In fact they sug- 
gested to him an enlargement of the 
purpose and working of the Incar- 
nation itself beyond the scope of the 
common conception, both popular and 
theological. ‘For,’ says Butler, rising 
to that highest degree of confidence in 
which he rarely allows himself to in- 
dulge, ‘it is certain that as the ma- 
terial world appears to be ina manner 
boundless and immense, there must 
be some scheme of Providence reach- 
ing outside the material world, and 
vast in proportion to it.’ With this 
weighty observation he winds up a 
course of thought in which he has 
pointed out that virtue, so sorely 
restrained and hampered here, might 
in another state of things be relieved 
from its impediments, and be placed 
under conditions favourable to its 
full development and corroboration. 
And further, that being thus in itself 
enlarged and enhanced, it might be 
exhibited to, and might form a power 
of attraction for, others who had not 
yet been effectually drawn toit. And 
this might happen ‘amongst one or 
more orders of creatures’; and the 
benefit might accrue to those among 
‘any orders of vicious creatures,’ 
having among them some who were 
‘capable of amendment, and of being 
recovered to a just sense of virtue.’ 
“Thus does Butler appear to have 
embraced the ideas—first, that the 
developments of character effected 
through the human race by the In- 
carnation of Christ might operate 
upon beings subject to the Creator, 


but not belonging to the human race; 
and, secondly, that all within the 
limits of the human family itself, 
persons who had not during this life, 
in any manner perceptible to us, 
actually crossed the line which di- 
vides righteousness from its opposite, 
might make such further advances ag 
would effect that transition, provided 
their characters were still in such a 
state as to leave them capable of 
effectual amendment.” 


This is indeed no Purgatory, but 
a heavenly country, breathing end- 
less probabilities and hopes for 
all the world. It is like the gleam 
of a sudden if momentary sun- 
beam upon an inhabited region 
more great than all the kingdoms 
of the earth put together,—the 
Majority indeed, of every tongue 
and population, of every age. If 
it is indeed but a devout imagina- 
tion, it is one of the highest beau- 
ty and consolation, all the more 
wonderful and comforting that it 
comes from one who avoids the 
exercises of imagination, and gives 
way to them perhaps only in this 
sole instance. Could we take it as 
established, what lights of heaven 
would break upon the mourner’s 
eyes! Let us imagine an erring 
but notwithstanding loving child, 
perverse on earth, building his 
house upon the sand, coming sud- 
denly, as it seems to us, to the 
great calamity, to death itself, 
“ynhousel’d, disappointed, un- 
anel’d”; but startled by that 
shock, and stepping straight into 
the arms of a radiant father or 
mother spirit, in that great world 
no longer dim and shadowy, where 
goodness has every enlargement, 
but offence and temptation none. 
Alas! we fear that nothing, even 
this glorious possibility, could 
lighten permanently the longing 
yearning survivor to whom earth 
has become all blank, and heaven 
dim in the greatness of present 
desolation. Yet this dream, if it is 
but a dream, is at least nobler and 
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more beautiful than all the otherde- 
vices of the soul of sorrow to recon- 
cile itself totheabsolute deprivation 
which death brings to the living. 
The world of suspense! it is indeed, 
as Mr Gladstone says, a world and 
an interval of which little is thought 
—perhaps a world in which life will 
flow in no unfamiliar channels, 
the greatest of all worlds, constantly 
added to, owning no decline. 

It is deeply interesting and 
touching to see an old man, 
whose days have long overpast 
the established limit, discoursing 
to the world upon the unseen life 
from, as it were, the highest 
pinnacle of this, whence, in a 
calm day, the golden gates may be 
seen and the angels ascending and 
descending. In such a day, when 
all was still and sweet, a gleam 
of sudden light like this might 
flash, one cannot but think, from 
some gleaming brightness of the 
celestial towers upon that great in- 
termediate land, that country wider 
than earth, the land where human 
souls find yet their opportunity, 
and the principles of goodness are 
for the first time supreme. 

Mr Gladstone’s book has not 
the natural, slightly broken, here 
and there irrelevant, attraction of 
the Duke of Argyll’s. It is not 
so popular or so human. Its rea- 
sonings are perhaps too close and 
too serious for the ordinary reader, 
and the style is neither so easy 
nor so graphic. Here and there 
comes in a phrase so fine that we 
wonder, if the writer had suffi- 
ciently exerted himself, whether 


the argument might not have 


been made more attractive and 
the strain of attention happily re- 
laxed. But we doubt whether he 
wished for any such result. No- 
body who is content to take pains 
will find it too much for him. It 
is always lucid, if severe in the 
refusal of all‘embellishment. And 
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here once more we have the testi- 
mony of old age—in which all the 
experiences of the world, of life and 
labour, of vicissitude and thought, 
have but confirmed and strength- 
ened the hope of something better, 
loftier, and more true beyond. In 
this case the witness is a mind of 
singular gifts and a very subtle 
power—a mind not infallible, sub- 
ject to many deflections and some 
doubtful influences in human mat- 
ters, but here disinterested, con- 
cerned for the truth alone, not for 
any advantage even of reputation. 
He also sets to his seal that God 
is true. 

We have had many similar evi- 
dences in these days, which are 
days of unbelief, in which the very 
babes and sucklings babble forth 
scepticism. Our two greatest poets 
have each in their time and way 
given forth their last conviction, 
their final note of faith. Mr 
Browning, in the break -jaw but 
impressive verses which are placed 
as his last in his last publication, 
rings forth with no uncertain 
note his conviction and confidence. 
Lord Tennyson, with his superior 
melody, and with yet clearer adop- 
tion of the promises of faith, while 
waiting for his own transportation 
over the bar, lifts up a noble human 
countenance to the sunset heavens, 
and anticipates the moment 


‘*When I shall see my Pilot face to 
face.” 


May those who remain meet that 
Divine Pilot in all the supreme 
joy of recognition, and may all of 
us who are old, emerging from the 
mists of age, find our footing at 
least in that Land of Suspense 
where every good thing is encour- 
aged and every evil one quenched, in 
an atmosphere whereonly Truth and 
Virtue can flourish and increase ! 


M. O. W. O. 
2Q 











ARBITRATION IN 


Amone the phenomena of demo- 
cratic politics none is stranger 
than the rise to eminence and the 
decline of catch-words. There ap- 
pears to be no necessary connec- 
tion between these and the vari- 
ious fortunes of the ideas, or parts 
of ideas, they represent. On the 
contrary, they seem to spring into 
life and flourish through some oc- 
cult affinity with the taste of their 
day, much like popular songs, un- 
til they exhaust their attraction 
and die ofinanition. Half-a-dozen 
years ago, to take an instance, the 
word municipalisation was a potent 
force in politics. It had nothing 
to recommend it beyond its in- 
trinsic hideousness: the fact it 
stood for existed before it, and 
has survived it. Everybody knew 
that there were certain functions 
of government which might be 
conveniently committed to the 
local authorities of towns. What 
exactly these were might be de- 
termined on the merits of each 
case. But the moment the word 
municipalisation was imported into 
the matter, it appeared to estab- 
lish an immense presumption in 
favour of the beneficent action of 
the Town Council. Municipalisa- 
tion was to do away with all abuses 
and solve the problem of poverty. 
It was to regenerate society. Dis- 
ciples held their breath when they 
recalled how Huddersfield had 
municipalised its tramways, and 
equal blessings were expected from 
the municipalisation of gas-works. 
In the fervour of the moment steps 
were taken to municipalise other 
things — and then somehow the 
word seemed to lose its hold. Vir- 
tue went out of it. The process of 
committing powers of administra- 
tion to urban representative bodies 
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goes on, but there is none of the 
old hope of the regeneration of the 
world about it. It is convenient, 
but it is not municipalisation. 

The blessed word for the pre- 
sent year has been arbitration, 
which might be described as mu- 
nicipalisation transferred to the 
sphere of foreign politics. Arbi- 
tration is the herald of every 
blessing. In the cause of arbi- 
tration Mr Cleveland and Mr 
Olney were ready to kindle the 
most disastrous war of all time; 
on the altar of the same holy 
cause the ‘ Daily Chronicle’ is 
willing to sacrifice all that nations 
hold worth fighting for. It is 
not easy to perceive why this 
arbitration fever has selected 1896 
for its ravages more than any 
other year. Arbitration is no 
new discovery. M. Gennadias has 
done us the kindness of pointing 
out that it was practised in an- 
cient Greece by the Amphictyonic 
Council and the Delphic Oracle. 
The reminder is interesting, as 
showing that the existence of a 
recognised tribunal for arbitration 
is perfectly compatible with a first- 
class war every other decade, while 
at least two such arose solely out 
of the desire to “nobble” the 
arbitral machinery. International 
arbitration has not, then, the glam- 
our of youth. Yet neither has it 
the authority of age, since up to 
now it has never proved itself 
effective for the prevention of 
war. It has seldom been invoked 
without leaving bitter memories 
behind it: in some cases, such as 
that of Delagoa Bay, its legacy 
may be more perilous than that of 
war. Why, then, this recent fer- 
vour of adoration before the word ? 
There is no answer. Why did the 
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whole world sing ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay a | 

Howbeit the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury did notsing ‘‘Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay,” so that there is the less 
parallel for Lord Salisbury’s curi- 
ous departure in reference to arbi- 
tration. The spectacle of a diplo- 
matist of his ability and experience 
gravely negotiating an arbitration 
treaty with Mr Olney is a pheno- 
menon which will bear a little 
explanation. Presumably the ex- 
planation is that Lord Salisbury 
also is becoming a new diplomatist 
after the model of his esteemed 
colleague. It may be that, con- 
vinced, but late in life, of the 
wisdom of conciliating public 
opinion, and, like all converts, 
over-zealous, Lord Salisbury deems 
himself bound to show the people 
of this country that he reads the 
‘Daily Chronicle’ and the ‘Star.’ 
Or it may be that he was genuine- 
ly alarmed at the proceedings of 
Mr Olney, and thought it wise to 
give him something to get his 
teeth into. Mr Olney, as is still 
remembered, had claimed what 
amounts to a Protectorate over 
the whole Western Hemisphere, 
including the British possessions 
therein—a Protectorate, moreover, 
with all its privileges and none of 
its duties. As he persisted in this 
claim very stiffly, Lord Salisbury 
may well have thought it wise, if 
we were not to be forced into war, 
to distract his attention until Con- 
gress rose and the Venezuela ques- 
tion was overshadowed by the 
Presidential election. Whatever 
the reason, there the negotiations 
are. As crystallising a popular 
craze, they will not be without an 
incidental interest to the curious 
historian of the future. As illus- 
trating the impossibility of trans- 
lating the vague benevolent aspira- 
tion for which the word “ arbitra- 
tion” stands into a principle of 





any organic polity, they may per- 
haps repay a slightly more detailed 
examination at the present. 

Lord Salisbury begins, in the 
right diplomatic manner, by af- 
fecting to resume a correspond- 
ence which appears to have been 
abruptly broken off about a year 
before. It seems to him a favour- 
able moment for resuming nego- 
tiations on the subject of arbitra- 
tion, “in which both nations feel 
a strong interest,” and he suggests 
an arbitration treaty, as per en- 
closed sample. Here, at the very 
outset, we strike the note of diplo- 
macy for the million. It is not 
alleged that there is any definite 
end to be attained, such as has 
directed the conclusion of treaties 
in the past, for the question of 
Venezuela is excluded by Lord 
Salisbury at the beginning, and in 
any case the arbitration of a dis- 
pute between Great Britain and 
Venezuela could not be covered 
by an arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United 
States. “Both nations feel a 
strong interest.” So both were 
strongly interested in “Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay,” and as a truly pater- 
nal Government would have en- 
gaged Miss Lottie Collins to enact 
that lyric in Westminster Hall, so 
Lord Salisbury suggests that both 
countries should have their interest 
indulged. A little arbitration is 
to be doled out, as it were jam 
for tea. But our Prime Minister 
is a discriminating, if an indul- 
gent, parent, and is careful not 
to spread the jam too thick. 
‘“T am aware,” he remarks with 
suavity, “that to the various ad- 
vocates of arbitration this plan 
will seem unsatisfying and imper- 
fect.” The plan proposed that 
Britain and the United States 
should each appoint two or more 
permanent judicial arbitrators. 
“On the appearance of any diffi- 
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culty between the two Powers, 
which in the judgment of either of 
them cannot be settled by negotia- 
tion,” two of these arbitrators are 
to get towork. They begin by ap- 
pointing an umpire. If the arbi- 
trators disagree on any interlocu- 
tory point, the umpire has power 
to settle it absolutely. If they 
disagree as to their verdict, the 
umpire settles that also. But not 
necessarily with finality ; for here 
Lord Salisbury showed himself no 
true believer in the universal 
efficacy of arbitration. He dis- 
tinguishes between two classes of 
questions. Pecuniary claims under 
£100,000 value and various other 
commercial questions this tribunal 
may settle, and its decision is final. 
But then comes Clause 4: on 
questions involving territory, terri- 
torial rights, jurisdiction, or sove- 
reignty, or claims over £100,000, 
either Power may enter a protest 
within three months of the publica- 
tion of the award. The case is 
then to be reviewed by three 
judges of the Supreme Court of 
each nation. If they decide unani- 
mously, or by five to one, that the 
award is good, good it is; if not, 
it is void. Lord Salisbury then 
proceeds to intrench himself still 
more strongly behind Clause 5. 
Any difference which either Power 
holds to affect its honour or its 
territoriai integrity is not to fall 
under the scope of the Treaty 
except by special agreement. This 
draft was despatched to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, and communicated to 
Mr Olney. 

Unluckily Mr Olney turned out 
to be one of “the warmer advo- 
cates of arbitration,” whose disap- 
proval Lord Salisbury so meekly 
deprecated. His criticism of the 
scheme was short and trenchant. 
Lord Salisbury’s scheme, he re- 
marks, not without irony, is perfect 
as long as it deals only with con- 
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troversies that could hardly ever 
endanger the peaceful relations of 
civilised states. But when he 
comes to Clauses 4 and 5 no verbal 
alterations will satisfy him, and he 
proposes a new reading altogether, 
According to this, arbitration in 
all cases is obligatory, unless either 
country declared beforehand that 
a question affects its honour or 
integrity. This is to be done by 
Parliament or Congress if they are 
sitting, and by the Government or 
the President if they are not; in 
the latter case there is to be no 
arbitration until Parliament and 
Congress have had an opportunity 
to deliver themselves on the matter. 
When arbitration takes place, the 
award, if concurred in by both arbi- 
trators, is to be final. If decided 
by the umpire, either Power may 
appeal. Then are to enter in the 


| three judges of each Supreme 


Court, but before beginning their 
duties they are to choose “three 
learned and impartial jurists” to 
decide between them in case they 
should be equally divided. Mr 
Olney claims three chief merits for 
his emendation. First, it makes 
all disputes prima facie arbitrable. 
Second, it ‘ puts where they belong 
the right and power to decide” 
whetber a dispute should go to 
arbitration or not—that is to say, 
it puts them in the hands of Par- 
liament and Congress. It may be 
remarked that by this emendation 
Mr Olney incidentally proposes to 
change the whole British consti- 
tution, by the present theory of 
which questions of peace and war 
are committed to the Cabinet alone. 
Bat trifles of this kind are nothing 
to Mr Olney, who in previous cor- 
respondence had already invited 
Lord Salisbury to agree that this 
country ought not to have any 
American possessions at all. In 
the present connection he is good 
enough to explain that the Admin- 
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istration in authority is liable to 
be swayed by personal and partisan 
motives and to decide in haste. 
If the Cabinet of the United States 
is in the habit of determining im- 
portant questions in a more hasty 
and reckless fashion than the 
House of Representatives, which 
all but sent us an ultimatum on 
the subject of Mrs Maybrick, we 
can understand Mr Olney’s anxiety 
to fly to any other tribunal ; at the 
same time, he might have spared 
Lord Salisbury’s feelings about his 
own Cabinet. 

Putting a finishing touch to the 
British constitution with the re- 
mark that “if war is to be evoked 
the direct representatives of the 
people, at whose cost and suffering 
the war must be carried on, should 
properly be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making it,” Mr 
Olney proceeds to the third merit 
of his alternative scheme. It 
greatly improves the arbitrative 
machinery, says he; and so, from 
the point of view of arbitration, it 
does. Lord Salisbury had con- 
templated the possibility of either 
country appealing from an award 
concurred in by its own arbiter! 
This, says Mr Olney, with perfect 
truth, “is hardly consistent with 
any reasonable theory of arbi- 
tration.” Then again he points 
it out as a merit that in his scheme 
every arbitration would be followed 
by anaward. On Lord Salisbury’s 
scheme this would be the case only 
in the rare instances where five or 
all of the appellate arbiters found 
themselves in agreement. In all 
the other instances, says Mr Olney, 
again with great truth and point, 
public feeling in both countries 
would be aroused by the abortive 
procedings, and a peaceful settle- 
ment would be rather impeded 
than promoted. Finally Mr Olney 
regards it as idle to insist on a 
perfect‘ scheme. Lord Salisbury 
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had said that any faulty machinery, 
issuing in frequent and palpable 
miscarriages of justice, would tend 
to discredit the principle of arbi- 
tration rather than to exalt it. 
But to stand out for a perfect 
scheme, rejoins the American, is 
to insist on the unattainable. 
‘‘An approximation to truth — 
results which, on the average and 
in the long-run, conform to right 
and justice,” he proceeds, in a vein 
of gentle pessimism which is 
seldom absent from his despatches 
—“‘is all that the lot of humanity 
permits us to expect from any 
plan.” His scheme may run the 
risk of erroneous awards. “ But 
in this, as in human affairs gen- 
erally,” he adds, with deepening 
gloom, ‘there is but a choice be- 
tween evils.” Better to face the 
possibility of defects in the ma- 
chinery of arbitration than the 
risk of a war. 

Lord Salisbury in reply had 
little or nothing to suggest as to 
the general conditions of human 
happiness. On the narrower ques- 
tion of an arbitration treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States he remarks that if the two 
Governments are agreed up to 
Clause 3 it is a pity to miss the 
chance of making a treaty at least 
sofar. As the end of Clause 3 was 
the point where the draft treaty 
began to approach the real question, 
this suggestion must either be in- 
tended solely to pleasure the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle’ or else contains more 
humour than sincerity. Passing 
on, he objects to compulsory arbi- 
tration on territorial claims. In 
the first place, this would probably 
lead to an enormous number of 
speculative claims on territory— 
at least one, although Lord Salis- 
bury is too polite to specify the 
occasion, on the eve of each Presi- 
dential election. These would 
result often in miscarriage of 
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justice, and always, when litiga- 
tion was protracted, in “ blighting 
the prosperity of the border coun- 
try, and leaving its inhabitants to 
lie under the enduring threat either 
of a forcible change of allegiance 
or of exile.” Secondly, there is 
the difficulty that the conditions 
of national land-tenure are not 
clearly laid down by international 
law. ‘In the case of a private 
individual, the interval adequate 
to make a valid title is defined by 
positive law. There is no enact- 
ment or usage or accepted doctrine 
which lays down the length of 
time required for international 
prescription; and no full defini- 
tion of the degree of control which 
will confer territorial property on 
a nation has been attempted.” 
In a misguided moment he in- 
stances the theory of Hinterland. 
It would be wiser, therefore, con- 
cludes the Premier, for nations to 
retain in their own hands a little 
control over the final result of any 
territorial claims. How this is 
done, he cares not: he is gener- 
ously willing to give up his idea of 
an appeal to six judges of the two 
Supreme Courts, and invalidate 
any arbitration on a simple pro- 
test from either Government. But 
if Mr Olney’s proposal was ac- 
cepted as it stands, he fears that 
the knowledge that there was no 
redress in case of an unjust de- 
cision would make a nation shy of 
arbitration altogether, and dispose 
it to declare outright that every 
territorial claim which might be 
advanced involved its honour and 
integrity. Whereas, if his pro- 
cedure were found to work with 
tolerable fairness, the rejection of 
an award would gradually come to 
be looked on as so dangerous and 
unreasonable that this right of 
rejecting would in time become 
obsolete, and might be formally 
renounced, It is the first hint 


of statesmanship in the whole 
negotiation. 

At this point we suspect Mr 
Olney began to find Lord Salis. 
bury out. He was no true wor- 
shipper of arbitration after all, 
As to making a separate little 
treaty dealing with non-territorial 
claims, he pertinently inquires 
whether there are to be any ex- 
ceptions on the ground of national 
honour ; if so, is exception to be 
taken before the arbitration, as 
he suggests, or after? As for 
Lord Salisbury’s objection to sur- 
render his freedom by accepting 
the judgment of an Appellate Court 
on territorial claims, he points out, 
first, that he would be at liberty, 
on the American scheme, to re- 
fuse arbitration beforehand, if 
not to reject a pronounced answer ; 
and, secondly, that arbitration ne- 
cessarily involves some surrender 
of freedom. The proposal of the 
British is to enter on an arbitra- 
tion by which they may or may 
not be bound when they hear the 
result. The United States pre- 
fers to be bound in any case. 
“The latter is a genuine arbitra- 
tion ; the former is a mere imita- 
tion, which may have its uses” 
—here Mr Olney again deviates 
into philosophy —‘‘ but, like all 
other imitations, cannot compare 
in value with the real article.” He 
next passes to the question of 
speculative claims. Whence will 
they come? he ingenuously asks, 
“Ts the British Government likely 
to be preferring them against the 
United States, or the United 
States Government likely to be 
preferring them against Great 
Britain?” Plainly the question 
could not be answered without 
either self-accusation or impolite- 
ness. As for international title to 
land, he bombards Lord Salisbury 
with heavy masses of Sir Robert 
Phillimore. The mention of Hin- 
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terlands appears especially to of- 
fend him. There are no Hinter- 
lands, he coldly points out, in 
America, and he hardly conceals 
his very poor opinion of them 
wherever they may be found. 

Here, in the very middle of the 
negotiation, and wholly inconclus- 
ively, the published communica- 
tions most appropriately cease. 
From the first they were doomed 
to some such abortive conclusion. 
The intentions and the motives of 
the negotiators on either side for- 
bade the expectation of any fruit- 
ful result, even were such in the 
nature of things possible. Mr 
Olney appears to have been per- 
fectly confident that the reference 
of all disputes to arbitration would 
be both feasible and desirable ; 
Lord Salisbury plainly held quite 
the opposite opinion. In regard 
to ulterior motives, it is perhaps 
allowable to guess that Mr Olney 
hoped to get the Venezuela Boun- 
dary question sent to arbitration 
as an earnest of goodwill to a 
general Arbitration Treaty, there- 
by putting a very brilliant diplo- 
matic triumph to the credit of his 
party against the election. Both 
disputants probably saw their ad- 
vantage in maintaining a show of 
activity until the parliamentary 
recess on one side and the active 
election campaign on the other 
brought the inevitable slackening 
of diplomatic activity. 

Yet it cannot be said that the 
negotiations, lame, impotent, and 
even ridiculous as they were, were 
altogether wasted. On the one 
hand, they are thought to have 
paved the way for more fruitful 
endeavour in the future: on the 
other, they have indubitably fur- 
nished a striking and compendious 
illustration of the difficulties at- 
tendant upon any such under- 
taking. As with other innova- 
tions, -the trite questions to be 
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demanded of any scheme for ar- 
bitration are two: Is it possible? 
and, Is it desirable? As to the 
first there may, no doubt, be 
various interpretations put on the 
correspondence reviewed above, 
according to the prepossessions 
and desires of each interpreter. 
But it can hardly be denied by 
the most enthusiastic advocate of 
arbitration that the published ne- 
gotiations reveal very serious diffi- 
culties, and go the least possible 
way towards surmounting them. 
There is first the difficulty as to 
the impartiality of the arbiter, on 
which Lord Salisbury fastened 
from the beginning. An impartial 
private arbitration is possible only 
because it is impossible that in a 
modern state all the citizens should 
be interested one in another; other- 
wise it would probably be impos- 
sible to avoid bias on one side or 
the other. As between states, no 
such impartiality is possible: 
every state knows all the others, 
and has always its reasons for 
favouring one disputant at the 
expense of the other. It was 
urged by the late M. Jules Simon 
as a powerful reason for arbitra- 
tion that the relations of modern 
states are so close, that a war 
between any two could hardly 
fail to enmesh all the others. It 
is, no doubt, an admirable argu- 
ment for the avoidance of war ; 
but it is just as admirable an 
argument against arbitration. If 
nations are so weighted by their 
interests as to fall to the side of 
one belligerent in a war, how 
much more inevitably will they not 
lean to the side of one contestant 
in an arbitration? On this point 
a fairly abundant experience jumps 
with antecedent probability. No 
Englishman, and probably nobody 
else, doubts that the compensation 
awarded to the United States by 
the Geneva arbitrators on the 
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Alabama claims was grossly ex- 
aggerated ; at any rate, there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt that the 
amount actually awarded to suitors 
as “Alabama claims” by the 
United States commissioners fell 
largely short of the total sum paid 
over by this country. And it 
must be borne in mind that this 
was a question where, liability 
being admitted up to a certain 
point, there was nothing for the 
arbiters to do but to fix the dam- 
ages. There was no special temp- 
tation on political grounds to 
award either too much or too little: 
a million less would do little harm 
to the United States, and a million 
more would not break the British 
Exchequer. This was a case in 
which it was singularly easy to do 
justice without prejudice or fa- 
vour, and justice was not done. 
On a territorial claim it would 
probably be as difficult to do im- 
partial justice as on a pecuniary 
claim it would be easy. Take for 
an example the possession of Dela- 
goa Bay, which was foolishly sub- 
mitted, as between Britain and 
Portugal, to the decision of Mar- 
shal M‘Mahon. Whether our title 
to it was good or bad, it is not 
relevant here to inquire. Good 
or bad, does any man suppose that 
M‘Mahon, in awarding the place 
to Portugal, was swayed by no 
other interest than the intrinsic 
merits of the case? Does any 
man imagine that, whether he 
wished it or not, and whether he 
was conscious of it or not, he could 
not but incline, as a patriotic 
Frenchman, to the litigant whose 
possession promised the greater ad- 
vantage to his country? Ina war 
between Britain and France, 
France would look out for some 
station whence her cruisers might 
harass our trade round the Cape, 
as they harassed it from Mau- 
ritius in the Revolutionary and 
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Napoleonic wars. The island of 
Bourbon has the disadvantage 


that it is an island, and at the 
mercy of the Power which has 
the general superiority at sea. 
In M‘Mahon’s day France had 
no establishment in Madagascar, 
What, then, more natural than 
that she would prefer to see 
Delagoa Bay in the nerveless 
hands of Portugal, whence it 
could easily be wrested if ever 
it were likely to be useful, than 
to see it fortified and garrisoned 
by Great Britain? And what is 
true of Marshal M‘Mahon and of 
France is true almost universally. 
Britain as a Power is unpopular 
the whole world over. It can be 
said without shame and without 
pride: it is a simple and acknow- 
ledged fact. There are, it is true, 
Powers on earth which from one 
moment to the other may dislike 
some other more heartily than 
they dislike us: in an arbitration 
between ourselves and the United 
States, we might at the present 
moment commit ourselves with 
all confidence to the judgment of 
Spain. But on the average, and 
in the long-run, as Mr Olney has 
it, we are disliked. Even where 
we are not disliked there is a 
theory that our foreign policy, 
at any rate, is dishonest and 
covetous. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that of the numerous 
arbitrations to which we have 
submitted in this century at least 
three out of four have gone against 
us. So it will always be. 

It is true that Mr Olney puts 
forward a consideration on the 
other side. “If bias on the part 
of foreign jurists is feared,” he 
observes in one of his despatches, 
“the United States, being without 
alliances with any of the countries 
of Europe, is certainly not the 
party to expect any advantages 
from that source. Great Britain 
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could at least not fail to know 
in what quarters friendliness or 
unfriendliness might be looked 
for.” The argument is almost 
pathetic in its transparency; it 
is indeed so incredible that any 
man should have expected Lord 
Salisbury to be taken in by it, 
that we are almost constrained 
to believe it put forward in good 
faith. There are two observations 
to be made on it. Mr Olney can 
hardly be ignorant that we also 
are without alliances with any of 
the countries of Europe, and likely 
to remain so, And if the repre- 
sentatives of the United States 
abroad are so incompetent as not 
to know as well as ours where 
friendliness or unfriendliness may 
be looked for, it is at least un- 
kind, or rather impolitic, of Mr 
Olney to admit their deficiency. 
In the second place, it may be 
pointed out that nations, and with 
them their jurists, are biassed as 
much by enmity as by alliance— 
probably, indeed, a great deal more, 
unless they are very much afraid 
of their ally. The United States 
are at present very little disliked 
by most European nations ; we a 
great deal by all. The appeal to 
European nations, it should be 
added, comes the more strangely 
from Mr Olney in that, in the 
early stages of the Venezuelan 
controversy, he insisted strongly, 
more than once, that an American 
question should be submitted to 
none but American arbitration. 
It is hardly doubtful that in any 
actual case that might arise both 
the public feeling and the diplo- 
macy of the States would cling 
most obstinately to this demand. 
We should be expected to submit 
any differences with the Federa- 
tion to the jurists of Venezuela 
or Nicaragua—to the citizens of 
States who had much to gain from 
the protection of one of the liti- 
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gants and everything to fear from 
its hostility. In disputes with 
minor American States we should 
probably be expected to put the 
decision into the hands of the 
United States themselves. But 
what sort of justice is it supposed 
we should ever get at their hands 
on such a question as the Vene- 
zuelan ? 

A corollary of the inevitable 
partiality of international arbitra- 
tions is to be found in the fact 
that in almost every case they 
would favour the smaller and 
weaker Power. On the face of it 
this would be a benefit to the 
world, but in truth it is probably 
very much the opposite. It makes 
at any rate against the tendency 
of the last few generations, which 
has set more and more strongly to- 
wards the aggregation of mankind 
in a few large States. Facilities 
of communication render possible 
an efficient central government in 
these ; their very size, as well as 
the ever fuller development of 
modified local autonomy, forbids 
the suppression of local individu- 
ality. A Sparta of the size of the 
British Empire would be a dire 
curse, for it would mean cutting 
over three hundred million of the 
world’s inhabitants to the same 
pattern. The actual British em- 
pire is doubtless as great a blessing, 
since it imposes a certain degree of 
order and co-operation, while still 
leaving full scope for the develop- 
ment of varying characters in 
varying conditions. The same 
may probably be said of the 
United States. Now if this 
development, which is proceeding 
with great strides also in Ger- 
many, in Italy, and in Russia, is 
a benefit for the world, it would 
not be a benefit that the smaller 
and weaker—which means, in the 
long-run, the inferior nations of the 
earth—should be provided with a 
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fulcrum whereon to brace them- 
selves against their inevitable 
absorption. Such a fulcrum any 
system of international arbitration 
would unquestionably provide. 
The greater Powers through jeal- 
ousy one of another, the smaller 
through the freemasonry of com- 
mon danger, would in every pos- 
sible case favour the weaker and 
less progressive Power at the ex- 
pense of the greater. It is not 
disputed that this might in excep- 
tional cases be desirable. But 
for one Denmark, whose painless 
extinction would be a calamity, 
there are half-a-dozen States, 
like Bulgaria, Persia, Morocco, or 
the Central American republics, 
whose absorption in larger units 
would be as welcome as it is 
ultimately certain. It may well 
be doubted whether it is wise to 
promote any agency which imports 
friction into the execution of the 
world’s destiny. But the bearing 
of this consideration is perhaps 
too remote for everyday politics, 

To return to our blue-book. It 
may be urged that, if the poli- 
ticians of this world are biassed, 
its jurists still remain impartial, 
and that it is jurists, not poli- 
ticians, whose aid Mr Olney in- 
vokes. There may no doubt be 
jurists so wedded to their juris- 
prudence as to see no considera- 
tions of expediency or patriotism 
beyond. Yet after all a jurist is 
a man and a countryman of his 
own country ; in foreign lands, more 
perhaps than at home, great learn- 
ing is often found linked with an 
almost fanatical patriotism. More- 
over the jurist who is appointed 
an arbitrator becomes by that 
very fact a politician — a _ poli- 
tician with sudden power and often 
no experience to direct its exer- 
cise, Given the latent patriotism 
which is seldom absent, such a 
position will readily turn the head 





of the pundit: he will be far more 
uncompromisingly political than 
the politician. It may be added 
that, at least in the case of such 
Continental jurists as might be 
professors, the decision of an arbi- 
tration according to the wishes 
of their Government might very 
often and easily turn to a question 
of daily bread. 

The truth is, that there exists 
no code of morality in the dealings 
of nations. Some actions, indeed, 
such as assassination, are gener- 
ally disavowed and _ reprobated, 
perhaps rather as blunders than 
crimes. But to lie in private life 
is despicable and in business often 
criminal: in diplomacy it is not 
merely blameless but commend- 
able. Does any one think the 
worse of M. de Melidoff be- 
cause he hoodwinked Sir Philip 
Currie; of Sir Henry Johnston, 
because he turned to account 
the unsuspicious hospitality of 
Major Serpa Pinto? The one 
gained an important diplomatic 
victory for his country ; the other 
added a rich province to its do- 
minion: they are extolled, not 
blamed, for their deceit. The 
moral judgment of the world, re- 
cognising that the motives of such 
action are impersonal and unself- 
ish, acquits the agent of duplicity 
and honours him for his astuteness. 
To go back to a case more in point, 
would any one condemn Marshal 
M‘Mahon for deciding the Dela- 
goa Bay arbitration in what he 
conceived to be the interest of his 
own country? Noone. And till 
the international code is far more 
stringent no one will ever condemn 
an arbiter on such grounds. 

Setting this point of impartiality 
aside, there remains as inseparable 
a difficulty in the law which is to 
govern arbitration. There is no 
such body of principles as would 
enable jurists to settle interna- 
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tional disputes with the remotest 
approach to method, coherency, 
and certainty. Mr Olney talks 
glibly of international law, but 
in truth international law is as 
hollow a fiction as international 
morality. Its rules have no sanc- 
tion, no certain validity, and often 
no agreement between themselves. 
To take a case very much in point. 
The island of San Juan, at the 
south end of Vancouver Island, 
was contested, a quarter of a cen- 
tury back, by this country and the 
United States. The dispute was 
referred to the arbitrament of the 
first German Emperor, and he 
gave judgment in favour of the 
States, according to the so-called 
maxim of international law that 
the possession of the mainland 
carries with it the possession of 
the adjacent small islands. On 
this maxim any arbiter would be 
bound to give France the Channel 
Islands, if at any moment she 
cared to claim them. Oonsider 
another instance supplied by Mr 
Olney himself. In his criticism of 
the Hinterland doctrine he quotes 
from (apparently) Sir Robert 
Phillimore this piece of interna- 
tional law: “The accepted rule as 
to the area of territory affected 
by an act of occupation in a land 
of large extent has been that the 
crest of the watershed is the pre- 
sumptive interior limit, while the 
flank boundaries are the limits of 
the land watered by the rivers 
debouching at the point of coast 
occupied.” Why this should be 
the accepted rule heaven and the 
international lawyers only know. 
However, absurd and arbitrary as 
it may be, there is plainly some 
use in it, if it is generally accepted 
and generally applicable. But on 


this rule the United States might 
claim as part of the basin of the 
Oregon river very considerable 
parts of British Oolumbia which 
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may happen to be unoccupied, 
while Canada could retaliate by 
claiming large tracts of country 
watered by the tributaries of the 
St Lawrence. It will be answered 
that here the boundaries are fixed 
by treaty. But on the frontier of 
Alaska and Canada large tracts 
of unoccupied country might be 
claimed by the United States as 
within the watersheds of the 
Kewich-pak, Taku, and Stickeen 
rivers. On the rule Mr Olney 
quotes it appears that any arbiter 
would be bound to give these 
territories to the States, whereas 
they confessedly belong to our em- 
pire. It will be observed that in 
practice no arbiter would do this, 
But that makes the case no better 
for the rule. Either it would bind 
an arbiter or not. If it did, it 
would bind him to be unjust; if 
it did not, what is the use of it? 
In the one event it is noxious; 
in the other futile. 

International law, in fine, is not 
law at all in the same sense that 
criminal law is law. It bears 
some resemblance to what is called 
case law—that is, law which de- 
cides according to precedents. But 
its truest analogy is to laws of 
nature, which assert, not an obli- 
gation, but a necessary fact. The 
laws of motion are the statement, 
not of what a moving body ought 
to do, but of what in fact it does. 
So international law states what 
nations are in the habit of doing, 
without any idea of command or 
obligation such as is a characteristic 
of civil law. But taken even on 
this lower ground, international 
law is dubious and uncertain. The 
behaviour of a moving body is at 
least invariably the same as far as 
concerns the laws of motion. But 
a nation is in no way bound to 
follow the example of what other 
nations have done in like circum- 
stances, so that the principles of 
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international law are ever in solu- 
tion from one year to the next. 
In 1893, for example, France in 
the blockade of Bangkok modified 
the doctrine of contraband of war 
—in the first place by seizing con- 
traband of war in time of nominal 
peace, and in the second by declar- 
ing exported rice to be contraband. 
Both proceedings were flagrantly 
at variance with the established 
maxims of international law ; but 
what of that? No nation found 
it worth its while to challenge the 
decision, and what could the poor 
professors do? Nothing but make 
a note of the fact and modify their 
conceptions of contraband of war. 
It is very plain that no nation 
will ever submit to have affairs of 
moment regulated by the canons 
of so haphazard and impotent a 
science. 

But even though international 
arbitration could be impartial and 
governed by fixed laws, it would 
still remain a most hazardous ex- 
periment to regulate its applica- 
tion by treaty. Its value, like 
mercy’s, lies in being unstrained— 
in displaying itself as a work of 
friendship and confidence between 
nations. The recent arbitration of 
the islet of Trinidad has doubtless 
thus had a bracing effect on the 
friendship between this country 
and Brazil, though it would have 
been very much the reverse had 
Brazil been the defeated suitor. 
But such possibilities of good effect 
would disappear when amenity 
hardened into sworn obligation. 
On the contrary, such a treaty 
would probably do far more to 
estrange two nations than to con- 
ciliate. Even were any system 
of arbitral law existent, which it 
is not, decisions would often be 
unjust, since what is just in law- 
books is hardly the likelier on that 
account to be just in life. But 
even if decisions were just in every 





case, they would not be thought so 
by the defeated nation. In caseg 
where public attention had been 
centred on any question, an ad- 
verse award would infallibly arouse 
the bitterest feeling. At present, 
when an international dispute is 
compromised, both nations usually 
feel that they have been defrauded : 
this was certainly notable in the 
case of Lord Salisbury’s Anglo. 
French Siam agreement early this 
year. But when the arrangement 
is a diplomatic one, disappoint- 
ment and malevolence are stifled. 
We are defrauded, if at all, by our 
own countrymen, whon, indirectly, 
we have appointed to represent us ; 
the arrangment is in a measure 
our own act, and we cannot com- 
plain of it. But to be arbitrated 
out of our own by a foreigner! 
It could only lead to the bitterest 
outburst against the successful 
litigant, and also the nation of the 
arbitrator, until in time no nation 
that wished to avoid general 
hatred would ever consent to find 
an arbiter for an important case 
at all. 

Now, if it happened three or 
four times, as between us and the 
United States, that the latter 
Power was successful, it would 
probably begin to increase and 
multiply its occasions for arbitra- 
tion. It would be very difficult 
to blame it, when it found it had 
the best of the bargain, for doing 
all it could to better that best. 
The inevitable result would be 
that when we found ourselves in- 
variably, or almost invariably, de- 
feated on arbitration, there would 
arise an occasion when we felt we 
had given away enough. Even 
with Lord Salisbury’s very ten- 
tative treaty, such a moment might 
very conceivably come. What 
would happen then? The re- 
fusal to arbitrate would mean a 
breach of the treaty, probably an 
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act of war, and into that war we 
should enter with the appearance 
of being most impudently and 
cynically in the wrong. A dozen 
diplomatic surrenders would cost 
us less. They would bear, at least, 
a certain appearance of spontaneity. 
Moreover, they would go to a cer- 
- tain extent unnoticed, while the 
very appointment of arbiters would 
challenge public attention on both 
sides to an otherwise insignificant 
dispute, and be the fruitful parent 
of exasperations of all kinds. To 
conclude such a treaty of arbitra- 
tion, in fine, would not be to 
avoid occasions of war but to 
invite them. 

The present deterrents from war 
among civilised States are two— 
diplomacy and armaments, tact 
and fear. A treaty of arbitration 
would tend to destroy both the 
one and the other. Lord Salis- 
bury’s draft treaty, it will be re- 
membered, was to come into action 
“on the appearance of any diffi- 
culty between the two Powers, 
which, in the judgment of either 
of them, cannot be settled by nego- 
tiation.” The tendency of this 
could only be to bring diplomacy 
into a greater or less disuse. Sup- 
posing the United States found, 
as they certainly would, that to 
submit a question to propitious 
arbiters was the directest road to 
the complete realisation of any 
demand, they would naturally lose 
all taste for the give-and-take of 
diplomacy. The same would be 
the experience of any other nation 
with which we might enter upon 
the same relations. Negotiation 
would become more and more dis- 
credited and obsolete as a method 
of conciliating the lesser inter- 
national differences. There sud- 


denly would burst from the blue 
sky some question of national 
honour and integrity which the 
meekest State on earth could not 
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commit to the arbitrament of an 
alien. It would find the diplo- 
matic machine rusty and in dis- 
repair. The habit of mutual con- 
cessions would be lost, at Wash- 
ington if not in London, and 
there would be nothing for it but 
war. 

War—supposing the arbitration 
treaty to have been in existence 
some years, which is perhaps not 
exceedingly likely — would find 
armaments in much the same state 
as diplomacy. Unless we had 
taken to concluding arbitration 
treaties all round Europe, our own 
would doubtless be much the less 
inefficient of the two. But prob- 
ably even our own would have 
been permitted to fall away to a 
greater or less extent in dependence 
upon arbitration. Granted war 
in any case, a state of unreadiness 
on both sides would not perhaps 
be a very ponderable addition to 
the calamity. It would, however, 
mean the hasty expenditure of 
money, and consequently a vast 
addition to the cost of the business, 
and it would also mean great ad- 
ditional hardship and suffering to 
those who waged either on our 
behalf. If we must have war, it 
would probably be best to make 
it as cheap and as humane as the 
nature of the pastime allows, It 
must also be remembered that the 
decline of armaments is not only 
an aggravation of war when it 
comes, it is also a direct provoca- 
tion to it. That this is so, as be- 
tween a well-armed Power and an 
ill-armed one, is obvious beyond 
demonstration. But it is so, too, 
as between two ill-armed Powers, 
especially if they be democracies. 
When our people see the nations 
of the Oontinent armed to the 
teeth—the whole of their manhood 
trained to war and their fleets in- 
creasing yearly round their shores. 
—then they realise what war would 
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mean. It isa peace demonstration, 
whose significance cannot escape 
the dullest. Where armaments 
rust the apprehensions of war go 
to sleep, and it is the easier for a 
democracy to rush hot-headed into 
wanton hostilities. It might fairly 
be argued that the bellicose spirit 
lately displayed by the people of 
the United States is due in part to 
this irresponsible ignorance. 

There are no doubt causes — 
freedom or national self-esteem— 
for which a nation not only will, 
but ought to, fight and stake its 
very being on the issue. But 


arbitration will never prevent the 
operation of these motives: it 
would be a dark day for the world 
if it ever did. 


To prevent wars 
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undertaken on less solemn grounds 
than these, the present means are 
sufficient. After all, nations do 
not go to war by accident; the 
pretext of a war is only once in 
a dozen times its cause. There 
are some things a people finds it 
worth while to suffer anything for, 
and other things which it does not. 
It will fight for the first, arbitra- 
tion or no arbitration; and it needs 
no such shackles, so long as it 
appreciates what war involves, to 
prevent it from fighting for the 
others. Were arbitration as simple 
as it would in practice be found 
baffling, and as soothing as it 
would be found exasperating, there 
is no word to be added to this, 
Modern war is its own deterrent. 











